









The exhibition has been organized by The Centre for the Study of Sculpture, Henry Moore Institute, Leeds, England. 
The exhibition has been supported at The Menil Collection by the generosity of an anonymous donor. 

Front: Light Bulb, 1960, plaster, collection of the artist. © 1996 Jasper Johns/licensed by VAGA, New York, N.Y. 


The Menil Collection 
cordially invites you 
to a preview of the exhibition 

Jasper Johns: The Sculptures 

Thursday, February 15, 1996; 7-9 p.m. 
Exhibition Dates: February 16 - March 31, 1996 
1515 Sul Ross 
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26. 0 THROUGH 9 1961 

charcoal and pastel 54 x 54 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, 
New York City 

27. THE CRITIC SEES 1962 

pencil on paper 6 Y 4 x 12 in. 

Lent anonymously 

28. DISAPPEARANCE NO. 2 1962 

India ink on nylon film 18 x 18 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Hahn, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

29. DEVICE 1962 

India Ink on nylon film 21 x 15Vi in. 
Lent anonymously 

30. FOLLY BEACH 1962 

charcoal and pastel 351/2 X 29 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Schweber, 
Great Neck, Long Island 

31. EDISTO 1962 

charcoal and pencil on paper 21 x 27 in. 
Lent by the artist 

32. STUDY FOR SKIN I 1962 

charcoal on paper 22 x 34 In. 

Lent by the artist 

33. STUDY FOR SKIN II 1962 

charcoal on paper 22 x 34 in. 

Lent by the Leo Castelli Gallery, New 
York City 


34. STUDY FOR SKIN III 1962 
charcoal on paper 22 x 34 in. 
Lent by Jim Dine, New York City 


35. STUDY FOR SKIN IV 1962 

charcoal on paper 22 x 34 In. 

Lent by the Leo Castelli Gallery, New 
York City 


36. TARGET 1963 

ink wash 14 x 123^ In. 

Lent by Henry Geidzahler, New York City 


37. FIGURE 2 1963 

drawing 26% X 21% in. 

Lent by William Dorr, New York City 


38. UNTITLED 1963 

charcoal, collage, paint, paper 42% x 
30 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Victor Ganz, New 
York City 


39.FLAG 1959 

graphite wash on paper 12 x 16 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, 
New York City. 


40. SKETCH FOR SOUVENIR 1966 

pencil, collage on paper 10 x 8 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Victor Ganz, New 
York City 


In conjunction with the exhibition 

Adelyn D. Breeskin 

Special Consultant to the National Collection of Fine Arts will present 
a special illustrated lecture on 

The Art of Jasper Johns 

Monday evening, October 24, at 8:30 
the auditorium of the Natural History Building 
Constitution Avenue at Tenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


JOHNS 


THE DRAWINGS 
OF 

JASPER JOHNS 



NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

October 6 through November 13, 1966 

THE ART HALL • MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 

10th and Constitution Avenue 


tIBRARY 

«TY MUSEUM OF ART 





Born in South Carolina in 1930, Jasper Johns has achieved an inter¬ 
national reputation at an extremely young age. His first one-man show was 
held in New York at the Castelli Gallery in 1958, and he was the only 
American to receive a painting award at the Carnegie International that 
year. Following one-man shows in Paris and Milan, he was featured in the 
XXXII Venice Biennale of 1964. 

Johns is best known for his paintings of targets, flags and maps, whose 
images share one common denominator: they are flat, two-dimensional 
subjects. In his early work he concentrated on the blown-up single image, 
whereas now his imagery is more complex. He points out the banality of 
his subjects by arrangement and rearrangement of letters, numbers, colors 
or objects which have a special inner meaning to him. 

Jasper Johns takes great pleasure in drawing, to which he devotes con¬ 
siderable time, partly because his production of painting is a slow process. 
Although he makes continual line drawings in his sketchbooks, he does not 
use them as aids to painting as do other artists; these are for his private 
world. He makes numerous variations of his painting subjects, reworking his 
images, in some cases making elaborate detailed renderings for paintings 
or sculpture. Often as a record or translation of a completed painting he 
will make finished drawings, particularly in his earlier works involving ob¬ 
jects (i.e.. Coat Hanger, Two Flags, Gray Alphabets, etc.), graphic trans¬ 
fers of his painting medium. 

Using various materials such as charcoal, conte, and graphite washes, 
Johns creates the dark, soft tones from which the image or forms emerge 
in pale white. His drawing technique is very similar to his painting tech¬ 
nique, creating a dense tonal quality to the images which seem to float 
in a deep graphite maze. As in painting, he uses a series of applications 
of linear lines, portraying a visual struggle toward an emerging image, 
which is reflective of his sensitive readjusting to problems of object and 
creation. Jasper Johns is one of the best draftsmen of his generation. 


Stefan Munsing 

Special Consultant 

National Collection of Fine Arts 


Cover illustration: 

DISAPPEARANCE NO. 2 1962 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Hahn, Jr. 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


1. TARGET 1958 

pencil over green wash 103^ x 11% in. 
Lent anonymously 

2. TENNYSON 1958 

India ink wash drawing 11 x 8 in. 

Lent by the artist 

3. LIGHT BULB 1958 

pencil and graphite wash 6% x 83^ In. 
Lent by Andy Warhol, New York City 

4. SKETCH FOR FLASHLIGHT 1958 

pencil on envelope 4% x 9% in. 

Lent by Ileana Sonnabend, Pahs 

5. BROKEN TARGET 1958 

conte on paper 15% x 15 in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller, New 
York City 


6.COAT HANGER 1958 

conte on paper 24 x 21% in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William Easton, 
New York City 


7. STUDY FOR PAINTING WITH BALL 

1958 

conte on paper 15 x 14% In. 

Lent by the artist 

8. HOOK 1958 

conte crayon 17% x 21 In. 

Lent by Ileana Sonnabend, Paris 

9. FLAG 1958 

pencil and graphite wash 7% x 10% in. 
Lent by Leo Castelli, New York City 

10. TENNYSON 1959 

Chalk 28 x 18 In. 

Lent by the Joseph H. HIrshhorn Collec¬ 
tion, New York City 

11. TARGET WITH FOUR FACES 1955 
pencil on cream paper 8% X 71/4 in. 
Lent by the artist 

12. SKETCH FOR THE CRITIC SMILES 

1959 

pencil 8% x 2 in. 

Lent by the artist 

13. THREE FLAGS 1960 

carbon pencil (relief drawing) 11% x 
16% In. 

Lent by Ileana Sonnabend, Paris 


14. TEN NUMBERS 1960 

charcoal 9% x 7% in. each (matted 
separately) 

Lent by the artist 

15. STUDY FOR PAINTING WITH TWO 
BALLS 1960 

charcoal pastel and pencil 19% x 15% 
in. 

Lent by the Joseph H. HIrshhorn Collec¬ 
tion, New York City 

16. FIGURE 5 1960 

charcoal 18 X ISYa. in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller, New 
York City 

17. GRAY ALPHABETS 1960 

graphite wash 32 x 23% in. 

Lent anonymously 

18. TWO FLAGS 1960 

graphite wash 26 x 19 in. 

Lent by the artist 

19. JUBILEE 1960 

graphite wash 28 x 21 in. 

Lent by Porter McCray, New York City 

20. OUT THE WINDOW 1960 
charcoal and pastel 34% x 28% in. 
Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Bernard Brodsky, 
New York City 


21. RECONSTRUCTION 1960 

charcoal on paper 26 x 19% In. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Victor Ganz, New 
York City 

22. THERMOMETER 1960 
charcoal and pastel 20 x 143^ in. 
Lent by the artist 

23. DEVICE CIRCLE 1960 

pencil 15 X 14% in. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller, New 
York City 


24. TEN NUMBERS 1960 

pencil on paper 23^ x 2% In. each 
(matted separately) 

Lent by Ted Carey, New York City 

25. 0 THROUGH 9 1960 

charcoal on paper 29 x 23 in. 

Lent by the artist 


Continued 
















JASPER JOHNS 
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Jasper Johns 


Lands End II 

1979 


hardground etching and aquatint in black 
printed at the Atelier Crommelynck 
from a copper plate 86 x 62cm/34 x 24.5in 
(the plate in black from Lands End 1978, reworked) 
arches mould made paper 106.5 ^ 75cm/42 x 29.510 
©Jasper Johns and Petersburg Press SA 1979 
signed numbered and dated by the artist 
edition 60 with 14 proofs 


Petersburg Press 

59a Portobello Road LondonWii 
17 East 74th Street New York 10021 


Printed in England 


Jasper Johns 


Lands End II 


Petersburg Press 


LIBRARY 

JAN 1 11980 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
MUSEUM OF ART 





© Copyright Gemini G,E,L, 1969 


LIBRARY 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

FEB 2 7 1971 
















Set of ten color handprinted lithographs 
published by Gemini G.E.L. 

Prints measure 31 ”x 38”. 
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MR CHARl.ES MILLARD 
225 WALDEN ST 
CAMBRIDGE MA 02140 
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APRIL 24 - JUNE 7, 2003 
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JASPER! JOHNS 


PRINTS 

1987-2001 


GAGOSIAN GALLERY 

8 HEDDON STREET LONDON WIB 4BU T. 0207.292.8222 WWW.GAGOSIAN.COM 

Untitled, 1999. Intaglio, 29V2 x 17^/4 inches (74.9 x 45.1 cm), 
edition of 46, printed and published by Universal Limited Art Editions 


DNE-MAN 





MORATORIUM 


LIBRARY 

S ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM Of^/^ 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 

JAM 9 19?Q 


©Jasper Johns, 1 









ART FOR THE 
MORATORIUM 

AN EXHIBITION AND SALE 
OF WORKS DONATED BY 
MAJOR CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
DECEMBER 12-13,1969, 10AM-6PM 
LEO CASTELLI GALLERY 
4 EAST 77TH STREET, NEW YORK 

A signed, limited edition 
of 300 posters by jasper Johns 
is available for $100 each. 


Proceeds will go to the 
Vietnam Moratorium Committee. 
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Jasp er Johns 
Ellsworth Kelly 


Recent Prints 


Tuesday 30 September 
to 

Saturday 25 October 1 975 


Daily 10 am-5.30 pm 
Sats 10am-1 pm 


library 

NOV '/ 1975 


Illustrated on reverse 

Jasper Johns 

Ale Cans 3 

lithograph 1975 

20 X 25| in/50.8 X 65.4 cm 

Edition of 46 


4-OS ANGELES COUNTy 
f 1USEUM OF ART 


Leslie Waddington Prints Limited 
31 -33 Cork Street 
London W1X1HB 
Telephone 01 -439 1866 






NOVEMBER 2 6, 1986 

THROUGH 
JANUARY 10, 1987 

JASPER 
I O H N S 

PRINTS 

908 COLORADO AVENUE 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
9 0 4 0 1 

(213) 393^0069 

PENCE 

GALLERY 


4'COLOR 

COVER; “NO” 1969 56' x 35' FOUR-COLOR LITHOGRAPH WITH LEAD COLLAGE 
printed and published by GEMINI G.E.L. 






FOIRADES/FIZZLES: 
Echo and Allusion 
in the 

Art of Jasper Johns 











tTortWS*. 


Gallery Hours 
Tuesday 11-8 
Wednesday-Friday 11-5 
Saturday & Sunday, 1-5 
Closed Mondays & Holidays 

Tours 

Free Docent Tours 
Tuesday-Friday 12:30 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 2p.m. 

Free group tours by appointment 
Call 213/825-3264 


The Wight Art Gallery, UCLA 
and the 

UCLA Art Council 

invite you to a preview reception for 
the UCLA Art Council Annual Exhibition 


FOIRADES/FIZZLES: 
Echo and Allusion 
in the 

Art of Jasper Johns 


Sunday, September 20, 1987 
4:00 to 6:00 p.m. 

Introduction to the exhibition 

James Cuno 

Grunwald Center for the Graphic Arts 
Wight Art Gallery, UCLA 

Sidney Felsen 

Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

Victor Carlson 

Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

Dickson Auditorium 3:30 p.m. 


The exhibition continues through November 15,1987 



SMALL MAP 1962 Oil on board 6 ^^^ X 10 % in Collection Jean-Christophe Castelli 






Gagosian Gallery 


jasper JOHNS 

THE MAPS 


February 3 through March 25 
Opening Reception: Friday February 3 btoSpm 


New Location 

980 Madison A/enue New’^rk 10021 212 - 744-2313 fax 212 - 772-7962 











The Newport Harbor Art Museum presents 


Jasper Johns 

*^Xugust i 


Prints 1970-1977 

— September 9, 1979 


Lithographs, etchings and screenprints produced at three workshops: 

Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles; Universal Limited Arts Editions, West Islip, 

Long Island: and Simca Print Artists, Japan. 

This exhibition was organized by the Center for the Arts, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. The exhibition will be seen in its entirety, although 
due to museum construction there will be no members’ preview. 

Special Talks on Jasper Johns’ Imagery, Prints and Printmaking 

August 10 Jasper Johns Images and Processes — 8 p.m. 

MICHAEL SMITH, Director of Baxter Art Gallery 
California Institute of Technology 

August 17 Prints: What are they? — 8 p.m. 

ORREL P. REED, one of Southern California’s most 
important print dealers .will speak. 

August 24 Printmaking — A Trip to Gemini G.E.L. — 3 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

An in-depth demonstration of lithography and a talk by 
SIDNEY FELSEN, Director of Gemini, G.E.L. 

714/759-1122 for details. 

Qan r'lamanta nriuo Moufnrkrt C^.sk OORRH 
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Non-Profit Organization 
Postage Paid 
Newport Beach 
California 
Permit No. 200 


K&urice Tiichiran, Senior Curator 
Ccnfcerporar/ Art 
Los Angles County MUseisn 
5905 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Caiif. 90036 
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Corpse and Mirror, 1976 
Lithograph 




mm 


JASPE^JOH^ SAMUEL BECKETT 
FIZZLES/FOIRADES 

4 September — 9 October 

Private View: Saturday 3 September 6—8 pm. 

Museum of Modern Art — 

30 Pembroke Street Oxford 


Fizzles/Foirades 1976 

Jasper Johns etchings, Samuel Beckett texts 



LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 

DRAWINGS GOUACHES COLLAGES 


JASPE R JOHNS 

SELECTED GRAPHICS 


OPENING SATURDAY, JAN. 6 

ROSA ESMAN GALLERY 

24 EAST 80TH ST, N.Y 988-7058 






jlM-MAN 


4A^PER JOHNS 

rsj^REENPRINTS 

Jan. 29-Mar. 2,1980 


ROSWELL MUSEUM & ART CENTER 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 88201 


Jasper Johns Screenprints from the Collections of the Greenville 
County Museum of Art, South Carolina and Brook Alexander, New 
York. 

Circulated by E.D.O. Comprehensive Exhibition Services, Los Angeles. 
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i After Untitled 1974-1977 


The Development of Two Graphic Images 
Works on Paper 
MarchJS-April 29,1978 


Friday evening, March 17 
8:00 to 10:00 PM_ 


812 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
213 273-0603 



Exhibition Poster Available 
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Painted Bronze (Ale Cans) 1960 


Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull 


The President and Board of Directors 
of 

The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 

invite you to the Members’ Preview 
of 

JASPER JOHNS LITHOGRAPHS 

An exhibition organized by the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York 

Thursday, July 15, 1971 
ALBRIGHT-KNOX ART GALLERY 


Beer Served 5 - 7 o’clock 


This card admits two 















Haines Gallery in cooperation with 
Gallagher/Levitt Fine Arts is pleased 
to announce an exhibition of important prints 


FEBRUARY 14-MARCH 25 
Preview 

Tuesday, February 14, 5:30-7:30 


Haines Gallery 
855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, CA 
415 882-4470 


Front: Jasper Johns 


“Target With Plaster Casts,” 1980 (29V2"x22V4"), Etching aquatint 


JASPER JOHNS 
ROY LICHTENSTEIN 


ANDY WARHOL 








Target 


I960 

Lithograph, edition of 30 
22.5 X 17.5 inches 
Universai Limited Art Editions 


Margo Leavin Gaiiery 
812 North Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeies, CA 90069 
310.273.0603 



JASPER JOHNS 

Biographische Daten 

Geboren 1930 in Augusta, Georgia, USA. 

Kurzes Studium an der University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 

Lebt seit 1952 in New York. 

1954 erstes Flaggenbild. 

1958 erste Einzelausstellung bei Leo Castelli, 

New York. 

1959/60 Reisen nach Europa und Japan. 

1960 Bemalte Bronzeabgiisse. 

Seit 1961 Verbindung von Tafelbild und Objekt. 

1964 erste Gesamtausstellung im Jewish Museum, 
New York. 

Zusammenarbeit mit Merce Cunningham’s 
Dance Company. 

1971 Retrospektivausstellung der Graphik in der 
Kunsthalle Bern. 

1967—1971 Arbeit an der ,,Weltkarte“. 

Seit 1974 neue Bildsprache aus verschieden- 
farbigen, ineinandergreifenden Strichbundeln 
entwickelt. 



JASPER JOHNS 


t Eine Ausstellung des Museums Ludwig in dei 
' Kunsthalle Kiiln am Neumarkt 


11. Februar bis 1978 

Taglich von 10 bis 17 Uhr 







JASPER JOHNS 

Gemalde, Skulpturen, Graphik 

Eine Ausstellung des Museums Ludwig in der 

Kunsthalle Koln 


11. Februar bis 27. Marz 1978 
Taglich von 10 bis 17 Uhr geoffnet 

Offentliche Fiihrung: sonntags 11 Uhr 

Eintrittspreise: 

Einzelbesucher DM3, — 

Schuler, Studenten, Auszubildende, 

Rentner, Kriegsversehrte DM 1,50 

Erwachsenengruppen 

ab 10 Personen je Teilnehmer DM 1,50 

Schiilergruppen 

ab 10 Personen je Teilnehmer DM 1,— 

Zur Ausstellung erscheinen ein reich bebilderter 
Katalog und ein Plakat 

U-Bahn-Verbindungen ab Hauptbahnhof mit den 
Linien 9,11 und 12 bis Station Neumarkt. 

FuBweg vom Hauptbahnhof iiber 
Hohe Str./Schildergasse ca. 15 Minuten. 


JASPER JOHNS 

Kunst, Malerei, Abbild, Wirklichkeit! Wie verhalten 
sich diese Begriffe? 

1st die Malerei nach der Erfindung der Fotografie 
tot? Hat die abstrakte Malerei die Kunst an ihre 
Grenzen gefuhrt? Wann ist ein Gegenstand kunst- 
wiirdig, d. h. darstellenswert und betrachtenswert? 

Als die Kunstwelt in den 50er Jahren an die abstrakte 
Malerei glaubte, setzte bereits unbemerkt die Wende 
ein. Einer der groBen Erneuerer der Malerei ist der 
amerikanische Kunstler Jasper Johns. Die maleri- 
schen Mittel und Fahigkeiten der Ungegensttodlich- 
keit nutzte er seit 1955 zu Bildern mit Fahnen und 
Zielscheiben, spater Zahlen, Landkarten, Objektbil- 
dern. Johns fiihrte den Gegenstand wieder in die 
Malerei ein. Die Themen konnten ihm nicht einfach 
genug sein, sie muBten jedem bekannt sein. Johns 
erfindet keinen Gegenstand, er fmdet ihn. 

Johns bestimmt banale Wirklichkeiten neu. Ist die 
gemalte Fahne ein Bild oder eine wirkliche Fahne? 
Johns stellt unsere Seh- und Denkgewohnheiten in 
Frage. Seine Meilerei ist eine Gratwanderung zwi- 
schen Abbild und Wirklichkeit. 

Koln zeigt als erste Stadt seine Retrospektive in 
Europa. Er wird als Kunstler uneingeschrankt aner- 
kannt und bewundert, doch sein Werk wirft immer 
wieder Fragen auf. Der Dialog mit den Betrachtern 
ist nie abgeschlossen. 


Der Kunstler im Atelier 


MUSEEN 

•• DER STAOT 

uskOln. 


Kunsthalle Koln 

Josef-Haubrich-HofT" 
5000 Koln 1"^ 

Telefon 2 21 23 35 


Die Ausstellung wird nach New York in Koln, Paris, London, 
Tokio und San Francisco gezeigt. Y 


Mit Unterstiitzut^g durch Philip Morris 













Jasper Johns 

bcreenprmis 

November 15th, 1977 
through January 7th, 1978 

Brooke Alexander, Inc. 
20 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y 10019 
Telephone 212/757-3721 
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Jasper Johns 

The Seasons 

Prints and Related ^^(^rks 


November 9,1991 - January 4,1992 


Brooke Alexander Editions 
476 Broome Street 
New York, New York 10013 
Telephone (212) 925 - 2070 
Fax (212) 941 - 9565 


The Board of Trustees 
The Museum of Modern Art 
requests the pleasure of your company 
at the opening reception and viewing 
of the exhibition 



a retrospective 


Tuesday, October 15, 1996 
nine o’clock to midnight 
11 West 53 Street 
New York 


Black tie 

R.S.VE 212-708-9849 
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Benefactor, Patron, and Sustaining Members 
may also view the exhibition on 
Wednesday, October 16, 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
and 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. 

Thursday, October 17, 12:00 to 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, October 18, 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Saturday, October 19, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
and 8:00 to 11:00 p.m. 


This exhibition is sponsored by 
Philip Morris Companies Inc. 

Additional support is provided by 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
An indemnity for the exhibition has 
been granted by the Federal Council 
on the Arts and the Humanities. 

The accompanying publications 
are made possible by a generous 
gift from Emily Fisher Landau. 



cover: Untitled. 1992-95. Oil on canvas, 78 x 118''(198.1 x 299.7 cm). 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Promised gift of Agnes Gund 
© 1996 Jasper Johns/Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY 
Invitation © 1996 The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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JASPERJOHNS 

THE SCREENPRINTS 


RECEPTION SATURDAY 19TH OCTOBER 1996 
BETWEEN 2 AND 5 PM 

THEREAFTER MONDAY-THURSDAY 12-4 PM 
BY APPOINTMENT 


38-27 30TH STREET LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 11101 


TELEPHONE 71 8.937.0727 






FISHER 

LANDAU 

CENTER 


Target, 1974, screenprint, 34% x 27% inches, edition: 70 
© 1996 Jasper Johns/Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY 
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JASPER JOHNS 

According to What & Watchman 


21 JANUARY - 14 MARCH 1992 

OPENING RECEPTION FOR THE ARTIST 
5-7 PM 

TUESDAY JANUARY 21ST 


GAGOSIAN GALLERY 


980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 744.2313 






CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DRAWINGS 



Jasper Johns, MAP, 1966 








CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DRAWINGS 

May 15-June 23,1971 
Preview: Saturday, May 15, 3-6 p.m. 

FRENCH & COMPANY 
980 Madison Avenue 
New York 



John Button 
Ilya Bolotowsky 
Willem deKooning 
Robert DeNiro 
Mark DiSuvero 
Dan Flavin 
Helen Frankenthaler 
Robert Goodnough 
Adolph Gottlieb 
Jose Guerrero 
Philip Guston 
Ward Jackson 
Alfred Jensen 
Jasper Johns 
Ellsworth Kelly 
Lyman Kipp 
Karl Knaths 


Tadaki Kuwayama 
Alexander Liberman 
Alfred Leslie 
Jeanne Miles 
George L. K. Morris 
Robert Motherwell 
Barnett Newman 
Kenzo Okada 
Claes Oldenburg 
Robert Andrew Parker 
Leon Polk Smith 
George Sugarman 
Sidney Tillim 
John Tweddle 
JackTworkov 
Peter Young 
Adja Yunkers 


U.I', Maurice Tuehsjan 
Curator 

Los Angelos County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshiro Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


Selected by Paul Katz 

Editor, ART NOW; NEW YORK 









Magdalena Abakanowicz 

Jean Dubuffet 

Anselm Kiefer 

Jaume Plensa 

Josef Albers 

Marcel Duchamp 

David Klamen 

Jackson Pollock 

Carl Andre 

Max Ernst 

Franz Kline 

Robert Rauschenberg 

Jean Arp 

Barry Flanagan 

Fernand Leger 

Susan Rothenberg 

Milton Avery 

Sam Francis 

Roy Lichtenstein 

Mark Rothko 

Jennifer Bartlett 

Lucien Freud 

Henri Matisse 

Ed Ruscha 

Ben Benson 

Alberto Giacometti 

Joan Miro 

Robert Ryman 

Alexander Calder 

Adolph Gottlieb 

Joan Mitchell 

Lucas Samaras 

Suzanne Caporael 

Harold Gregor 

Tatsuo Miyajima 

Richard Serra 

Anthony Caro 

Philip Guston 

Henry Moore 

David Smith 

Marc Chagall 

David Hockney 

Robert Motherwell 

Frank Stella 

Joseph Cornell 

Hans Hofmann 

Louise Nevelson 

Antoni TApies 

Willem de Kooning 

Jasper Johns 

Robert Nickle 

Cy Twombly 

Jose de Rivera 

Donald Judd 

Claes Oldenburg 

Andy Warhol 

Richard Diebenkorn 

Alex Katz 

Mimmo Paladino 

Terry Winters 

Jim Dine 

Ellsworth Kelly 

Pablo Picasso 



Richard Gray Gall-ery 

875 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE/SUITE 2503, CHICAGO, IL 60611 
TELEPHONE 312/642-8877- FAX 312/642-8488 


1018 MADISON AVENUE, 4TH FLOOR, NEW YORK, NY 10021 
TELEPHONE 212/472-8787 • FAX 212/472-2552 

www.richardgraygallery.com 
















Jasper Johns 

Flas, 1965 

Encaustic and collage on canvas 
7^/4 X 113/8 inches 


Private Collection, Pennsylvania 
Acquired from Richard Gray Gallery, 
Februar}^ 1998 


ARTWORK © 2003 JASPER JOHNS 
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L.A. Louver 

55 North Venice Boulevard Venice California 90291 
213 396 6633 Tuesday-Saturday noon-5 pm 





A book containing five texts by Samuel Beckett 
and thirty-three etchings by Jasper Johns 
Limited edition: Signed and numbered 1-250 


October 11 - N ovember 22 
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JASPER JOHNS; — 
PROCESS AND PRIN 

APRIL 


TMAKING 
25 - JULY 



Opening Lecture and Reception 

‘Jasper Johns: Evolution in 
Printmaking” 

April 25, Saturday, 5:00 pm 
Loew Auditorium 

Wendy Weitman, Associate Curator, 
The Museum of Modern Art and 
curator of the exhibition. 

A reception hosted by The Friends of 
Hopkins Center and Hood Museum 
of Art will follow in the Kim Gallery. 

Lecture 

‘Lovers and Divers: 

Interpictorial Dialogue in the 
Work of Jasper Johns 
and Robert Rauschenberg” 

May 2, Saturday, 4:00 pm 
Loew Auditorium 

Jonathan Katz, Chair, Department 
of Gay/Lesbian/Bisexual Studies, 

San Francisco City College 


Gallery Talk 

‘Proofs: Looking at Johns’s 
Working Process” 

May 12, Tuesday, 4:30 pm 

Louise Hamlin, Associate Professor 
and Chair, Studio Art Department, 
and Timothy Rub, Director, 

Hood Museum of Art 

Family Day 

‘Pop Prints: 

The Art of Jasper Johns” 

April 26, Sunday 
12 noon to 5:00 pm 

Come and explore the working 
process of one of America’s greatest 
printmakers. Then, visit a real 
printmaking studio to see how prints 
are made, and make a print of your 
own. For more information, please 
call (603) 646-2814. 


Of Related Lnterest 

Merce Cunningham Dance Company 

Tuesday, May 26 & 

Wednesday, May 27 
8:00 pm 

The Moore Theater, Hopkins Center 
Spotlight discussion, 7:00 pm. 
Faculty Lounge 

Merce Cunningham, the celebrated 
choreographer and contemporary 
of Jasper Johns, and his peerless 
company perform an “Event.” 

This unrehearsed pairing of dance 
and live music—the striking 
signature format devised by 
Cunningham in 1964—also features 
a set by Robert Rauschenberg. 

Call the Hopkins Center Box 
Office at (603) 646—2422 for ticket 
information. 


Jasper Johns: Process and Printmaking 
was organized by The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York and is 
sponsored by Philip Morris 
Companies, Inc., with additional 
support provided by the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 
Presentation at the Hood Museum 
of Art has been made possible 
by the Ray Winfield Smith 1918 
Fund, the Hansen Family Fund, 
and the George O. Southwick 1957 
Memorial Fund. 


cover: 

Jasper Johns, Land’s End, 1978-79, 
lift-ground aquatint, spit bite, 
and drypoint, printed in color; 

The Museum of Modern Art, 

New York, gift of Elinor and 
Edmund Grasheim. 

© 1998 Jasper Johns/ Licensed by 
VAGA, New York, NY. 









A 90 page catalogue, 
edited by Susan Brundage, 
with interviews by Susan Lorence, 
published on the occasion of the exhibition 
"Jasper Johns Prints: 1960-1996" 
in October 1996, 
is now available. 

Call for more information 
or to order (212) 941 -9855. 


Leo Castelli 

420 West Broadway 
New York, New York 10012 
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I 0 H IV S 


PRIVILEGED 

INFORMATION 


ILL JOHNSTON 




[Jill] Johnston . . . believes that understanding the life of an artist 
enhances appreciation of their work, and her synthesis of biography 
and criticism in this sensitive reading of the enigmatic Johns proves 
her point,. . . Johnston's analysis is insightful, meticulous, and illumi¬ 
nating, and Johns should be flattered . . . 


ALA Booklist 


Jill Johnston's work is very serious, and I have great admiration for 
her penetrating analysis . . . 

[Johnston's] thesis is intriguing, . . . and her analyses of Johns' 
paintings insightful . . . publishers weekly 


A rich, provocative, satisfying book, filled with gorgeous descriptions 
of paintings and offering a fascinating dissection of the^rt scene, as 
well as a subtle portrait of one of its most elusive ^tar^ 


$27.50 hardcover 
0-500-01736-0 
336 pages/29 illus. 

Published by THAMES and HUDSON 
At bookstores, or call 1-800-233-4830 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


TO THE PREVIEW OF 
THE JASPER JOHNS EXHIBITION 
EIGHT TO TEN MONDAY NOVEMBER 19 
EVERETT ELLIN GALLERY 


8644 SUNSET BOULEVARD 


.^^iisis’snE 


0 through 9 

7960 

Lithograph, edition of 35 
30 X 22 inches 

Universai Limited Art Editions 


Margo Leavin Gallery 
812 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310.273.0603 

















































Jasper Johns (b. 1930) 

Cicada^ 1979-81 
The set of six color silkscreens 
22 X 18 ¥2 inches each sheet 
Edition: 5 + 2 printer’s proofs 

This very rare set of six Cicada prints was created when 
the artist discovered a number of extra impressions of the 
silkscreen print Cicada^ 1979. Using this print as a base, six 
separate impressions were overprinted in a spectrum color, 
in an edition of five. The images are signed and annotated: 


A/F (Red), B/F (Orange), C/F (Yellow), D/F (Green), E/F (Blue), F/F (Violet). 


JASPER JOHNS PRINTS 

1960-1995 


A Retrospective 

Checklist Available upon Request 


December 10, 1996 - January 25, 1997 


SUSAN SHEEHAN GALEERY 

20 West 57th Street, 7th Floor, New York, NY 10019 
Tel 212 888-4220 Fax 212 888-0497 


Tuesday through Saturday 10am - 6pm 



Jasper Johns 

2^ Prints 


October 25 - December 30, 1994 
Checklist available on request 


SUSAN SHEEHAN GALLERY 

East 57th Street, nth Floor New York, NY 10022 Telephone 212 888-4220 
Facsimile 212 888-0497 








Jasper Johns 

Corpse and Mirror^ 1976 
Color screenprint 
Edition: 65 
42VJ X 53 inches 
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Illustration: Jasper Johns "Tokyo”, 
1964, graphite, oil on paper 
20-5/16 X 171 / 2 " 


You are cordially invited to 
attend a preview of the 
exhibition on Monday eve¬ 
ning, May 12th, 6:00-8:00 pm. 


Drawings 


Margo Leavin Gallery 

812 N. Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 273-0603 


Arakawa 
Chuck Arnoldi 
Mel Bochner 
Marianne Boers 
Gary Burns 
Christo 
Ron Davis 
Richard Diebenkorn 
Guy Dill 

Laddie John Dill 
Jim Dine 
Jud Fine 
Sam Francis 
Sam Gilliam 
Arshile Gorky 
Joe Goode 
David Hockney 
Hans Hofmann 
Michael Hogarth 
Jasper Johns 
Donald Judd 
Ellsworth Kelly 
Sol LeWitt 
Roy Lichtenstein 
Brice Marden 
Agnes Martin 
Henri Matisse 
Allan McCollum 
Jerry McMillan 
Henry Moore 
Ed Moses 
Robert Motherwell 
Claes Oldenburg 
Pablo Picasso 
Robert Petersen 
Ken Price 

Robert Rauschenberg 
Larry Rivers 
James Rosenquist 
Ed Ruscha 
Lucas Samaras 
Steven Sorman 
Wayne Thiebaud 
David True 
Cy Twombly 
DeWain Valentine 
Tom Wesselman 
William T. Wiley 
Hannah Wilke 
Christopher Wilmarth 
Tom WudI 



DMA 

Dallas Museum of Art 

Cover: Jasper Johns, Untitled (Halloween), 1998, encaustic on canvas NA/ith objects, 
collection of Marguerite and Robert Hoffman, © 2000 Jasper Johns/Licensed by VAGA, 
New York, photo © Dorothy Zeidman 

Jasper Johns: New Paintings and Works on Paper was organized by the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art. Local exhibition sponsors are Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Faulconer, 
Nancy and Tim Hanley, The Hoffman Family Foundation, Howard Rachofsky, Deedie 
and Rusty Rose, Gay and Bill Solomon, and Gayle and Paul Stoffel. 

The Museum is supported in part by the generosity of DMA members and by the citizens 
of Dallas through the City of Dallas. Season Underwriters are Anonymous, American 
Airlines, Linda and Bob Chilton, the City of Dallas, Communities Foundation of Texas, 
The Dallas Foundation, The Dallas Morning News, the Dallas Museum of Art League, 
The Hoffman Family Foundation, Barbara Thomas Lemmon, Mr. and Mrs. Irvin L. Levy, 
The Edward and Betty Marcus Foundation, Howard E. Rachofsky, Deedie Potter and 
Edward W. Rose III, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Seay, and Southwest Airlines Co. 
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THE TRUSTEES AND DIRECTOR OF THE DALLAS MUSEUM OF ART 


cordially invite distinguished members and benefactors to a private preview 
of the exhibition 


JASPER JOHNS: NEW PAINTINGS AND WORKS ON PAPER 


Friday, May 5, from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Charles Wylie, The Lupe Murchison Curator of Contemporary Art, will give a brief 
introduction to the exhibition at 6:30 p.m. in the Horchow Auditorium. 

Wine and hors d'oeuvres 
Business attire 


Valet parking, north entrance 
















NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

PRESENTS 

A LECTURE BY DR. BARBARA ROSE; 

JASPER JOHNS 
LOVE AND D EATH 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1993 
3:00 P.M. 

GREAT HALL, THIRD FLOOR 

RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 
CALL a02) 357-4511 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
8TH S<C STREETS, NW WASH INCTON, P.C. 
CALLERY PLACE/CHINATOWN METRO STOP 
RED AND YELLOW LINES 


Frcnt: Jasper Johns, Corpse and Minor II, 1976, lithograph; 
National Museum of American Art, Smithsontan Institution 
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Mr. Michael Quick 

Curator of American Art 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

5905 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 









Jasper ^ihng 
Robert ^iuschenberg 


New Prints !| 

LIBI^ 

D£C3 1977 

Tuesday 29 November angeles countv 

to : OFA^ 

Friday 23 December^ 977 


Daily 10 am —5.30 pm 
Saturdays 10 am -1 pm 


Waddington and Tooth Graphics 
31 Cork Street 
London W1X1HB 
Telephone: 01 -439 1866 





Robert Rauschenberg Horsefeathers Thirteen VIII 
Colour litho/screen/pochoir/collage/embossed 
1972/3, 24 X 17| inches. Edition of 79 










77 


Robert Rauschenberg from 'Romances': Myth 
Lithograph 1977. 23 x 31^ inches 
Edition of 39 












Jasper Johns No. 1 (after'Untitled 1975') 
Lithograph 1976, 30^ x 29| inches 
Edition of 60 








Waddington and Tooth Graphics 


Publications by 


Works in Stock by 


Blake 

Caulfield 

Cohen 

Denny 

Frink 

Hamilton 

Heron 

Hodgkin 

House 

Hoyland 

Jones 

Martin 

Monro 

Tom Phillips 

Peter Phillips 

Ovenden 

Scott 

Smith 

Tilson 

Trevelyan 

Turnbull 


Albers 

Chagall 

Crutchfield 

Davis 

Dine 

Dubuffet 

Francis 

Hockney 

Johns 

Kelly 

Kitaj 

Lichtenstein 

Matisse 

Miro 

Motherwell 

Nauman 

Oldenburg 

Picasso 

Rauschenberg 

Stella 

Walker 
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MUSEUM OF ART 


Jasper Johns. Corpse and Mirror. 

Tokyo/New York, Simca Print Artists and the artist, 1976. 
Silkscreen, 42/4 x 53" (107.3 x 134.6 cm). 

Collection Brooke and Carolyn Alexander, New York. 












Patron, Sustaining, and Supporting Members 
may also view the exhibition on 
Thursday, May 15, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, May 16, 17, and 18 
11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


The Board of Trustees 

The Museum of Modem Art 

requests the pleasure of your company 

at the Patron, Sustaining, 

and Supporting Members preview 

of the exhibition 

Jasper Johns: A Print Retrospective 

Wednesday, May 14, 1986 
nine o’clock to midnight 
11 West 53 Street, New York 
Black tie 


This invitation admits two when accompanied by your 
membership card and is nontransferable. 






JASPER JOHNS 

Lithographs and Etchings 


Oct. 5 - Nov. 5 


Gallery Hours: 11-5 o’clock, Monday through Saturday 

MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 90069 Phone (213) 273-0603 



Untitled (Ruler) II 1969 Etching and Aquatint 29"x 191/2" on sheet 41 y 4 "x 28y4" Edition of 15 








































MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 90069 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ALTHANN GAIJ F.RY 

JgW(4s, tr^s>^ER 



804 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 U.S.A. Tel. 213/652-1545 








Johns 



I , , I 


Jasper Johns ‘Lands End’ Lithograph 1979,52in x 36in, Edition of 70 




















Dine 



Jim Dine‘Blackbeard’ Etching 1973,41'•/^inxBOVlin, Edition of 50 


1969-1980 

Etchings, Lithographs, Screenprints 

Tuesday 2 December to Wednesday 24 December 1980 
Daily 10am-5.30 Saturdays 10am-1pm 

Waddington Graphics 
31 Cork Street, London W1X1HB 
Telephone 01-4391866 




























Warhol 



Andy Warhol 'Joseph Beuys’ Screenprint1980,44in x 30in, Edition of 90 
















Frank Stella 



Sinjerli Variation III 1977, 32 x (Image size 25"), Ed. 100 



ALTHANN GAI1 F.RY 

om-m 



804 N. La Cienega Blvd, Los Angeles, CA 90069 U.S.A. Tel. 213/652-1545 






Jasper Johns 



Fragment-According to What-Bent "Blue", 1971, ISVz x ZSVa", 






Frank Stella 



Eskimo Curlew, 1977, 33% x 45%", Ed. 50 


Jasper Johns 



Untitled 1, 1976, 20 x 26", Ed. 66 








LOS^ VCELES COUNTY MUSEOM 

Johnisi 

7955 - 7960 

Columbia 
Museum 
of Art 

Columbia, 

South Carolina 


December 7-29, 1960 



Members of the 
Columbia Art Association 
and their guests 
are cordially invited to the 
Evening Opening and Reception 
honoring 

MR. JASPER JOHNS 
8:00 P. M., Wednesday, 
December 7 


3HNS 

At a moment when most major painting has banished any precise reference to a 
ity beyond itself, Jasper Johns resurrects the pictorial existence of the most prosaic 
obiects in a manner which is as unexpected as it is disarmingly logical. Choosing 
mmonplaces from a non-artistic environment, he suddenly presents them as isolated 
i which must now function for the first time within the rarefied confines of art. The 
flag, a symbol which ordinarily arouses nationalistic feelings, becomes a detached 
Jl phenomenon as subject to aesthetic variations as an apple by Cezanne; a target 
ch in the context of reality. Is an object to be aimed at and hit, is singled out as a 
•attern of concentric circles: numbers, which, by the same token, we had considered 
niy as conveniences for computation, are newly discovered not only In terms of the 
auty of their individual shapes, but on the intellectual and visual order which their 
lal patterns can evoke; and in other pictures, still more cryptic objects — concealed 
squares and projecting frames — surprisingly assert their Independent existences 
e almost hypnotic power of Johns’ work is the product not only of his disconcerting 
aments of our conventional responses, but of his pictorial gifts as well. His elegant 
Ptsmanship in the use of encaustic lends his humble themes a mysterious, time-worn 

— . '"'"■'"a* vocabulary, which offers few pictorial elements arranged in 

a tense equilibrium, relates him to the most potent achievements of the avant-garde. In short, 
Jasper Johns is one of the most important younger painters in the United States today! 

—ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


COVER: “BLACK TARGET” (Private Collection) 
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THE FIGURE 5 — 1955 

encaustic & collage on canvas, IZ’/z” X 14” 
COLLECTION: Leo Castelli Gallery 

TARGET WITH FOUR FACES —1955 

encaustic and collage & plaster casts, 31” X 26” 
COLLECTION: The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

GREY ALPHABETS—1956 

encaustic & collage on canvas, 66” X 49” 
COLLECTION: Mr. & Mrs. Ben Heller, New York 

SMALL GREY TARGET—1957 

encaustic on canvas, 12” X 12” 

COLLECTION: Mr. Michael Sonnabend 

TENNYSON — 1958 

encaustic on canvas, 73 V 2 ’' X 48 V 4 ” 

COLLECTION: Mrs. Donald Peters, New York 

FLAG — 1958 

encaustic on canvas, 41 X 60 
COLLECTION: Leo Castelli 

FLAG ON ORANGE FIELD 11—1958 

encaustic on canvas, 54” X 36 V 4 ” 

COLLECTION: Mr. Robert Rosenblum 

TARGET — 1958 

oil on canvas, 36” X 36” 

COLLECTION: The Artist 

WHITE NUMBERS—1958 

encaustic on canvas, 28” X 22 ” 

Lent by Mrs. R. E. Lee, Sumter, S. C. 

FALSE START—1959 

oil on canvas, 67V 2 ” X 54” 

COLLECTION: Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Scull, New York 


11 HIGHWAY—1959 

encaustic on canvas, 75” X 61” 

COLLECTION: Leo Castelli 

12 WHITE NUMBERS —1959 

encaustic on canvas, 53 V 4 ” X 40” 

COLLECTION: Mrs. H. W. Glasgall, New York 

13 THE FIGURE 4—1959 

encaustic & collage on canvas, 20” X IS” 

COLLECTION: Mr. & Mrs. Michael Sundell 

14 THE FIGURE 0—1959 

encaustic on canvas, 20 V 4 ” X ISVa” 

COLLECTION: Leo Castelli Gallery 

15 SMALL COLORED NUMBERS —1959 

encaustic & collage on wood mounting block, IOV 4 ” X 7%” 
COLLECTION: The Artist 

16 THE LARGE FIGURE 5 — 1960 

encaustic on canvas, 72” X 54” 

COLLECTION: Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Scull, New York 

17 PAINTING WITH TWO BALLS—1960 

encaustic on canvas, 66” X 54 ^ 2 *’ 

COLLECTION: The Artist 

18 JUBILEE —1960 

oil on canvas, 67V 4 ” X 54” 

COLLECTION: Robert Rauschenberg 

5 framed Lithographs: 

19 BLACK FLAG —1960 

20 WHITE FLAG —1960 

21 TARGET—1960 

22 0 TO 9—1960 

23 COAT HANGER—1960 



JASPER 

JOHNS 

BRUCE 

NAUMAN 

DAVID 

SALLE 





Jasper Johns, Untitled, 1987, encaustic and collage on canvas, 50" x75 
Collection: Jane and Robert Meyerhoff 








































22 OCTOBER-12 NOVEMBER 1988 


LEO CASTELLI 

420 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Jasper Johns 

Prints 



znrlo^ 


zJnii^ 

June 1 - July 31,1999 

Exhibition checklist available upon request 


SUSAN SHEEHAN GALLERY 

20 West 57th Street, 7th Floor, New York, NY 10019 

Tel 212 489-3331 Fax 212 489-4009 Email sheehl6@ibm.net 
Tuesday - Saturday 10-6 


u 


Usuyukiy 1981, unique color screenprint, 27V 2 x 45Vs inches. Signed, dated and annotated in pencil. 
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DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN DRAWINGS 


19 5 8 


19 8 3 


LOS ANGELES: 

JANUARY 29- 
FEBRUARY 26 


Opening of the exhibition 
Saturday, January 29 
from 12-5 PM 


Richard Artschwager 
Mel Bochner 
Jonathan Borofsky 
Louise Bourgeois 
Vija Celmins 
Chuck Close 
Mark di Suvero 
Richard Diebenkorn 
Eric Fischl 
Dan Flavin 
Philip Guston 
Eva Hesse 
Ralph Humphrey 
Bryan Hunt 
Michael Hurson 


DANIEL 


Bill Jensen 
Jasper Johns 
Donald Judd 
Ralph Kaplan 
Ellsworth Kelly 
Barry Le Va 
Sol Lewitt 
Roy Lichtenstein 
Robert Longo 
Robert Mangold 
Lizbeth Marano 
Brice Marden 
Agnes Martin 
Malcolm Morley 
Robert Moskowitz 


E I N B E R G 


Elizabeth Murray 
Bruce Nauman 
Alice Neel 
Claes Oldenburg 
Philip Pearlstein 
Judy Pfaff 

Robert Rauschenberg 
Dorothea Rockburne 
James Rosenquist 
Susan Rothenberg 
Edward Ruscha 
David Salle 
Lucas Samaras 
Alan Saret 
Italo Scanga 


GALLERY 


619 North AIrhont Drive, Los Angeles \ CA 


Julian Schnc 
Richard Ser 
Joel Shapirc 
Robert Smit 
Saul Steinb€ 
Frank Stella 
Gary Stephc 
Myron Stou1 
Donald Suite 
Wayne Thiel: 
Richard Tutt 
Cy Twombly 
Andy Warho 
Terry Winter 
Joe Zucker 


90069 (21 














ILING CONCLUS 

IONS 

EY OF AMERICAN 

DRAWING 

S : 19 5 8-1 

9 8 3 


LOS ANGELES: 

Richard Artschwager 

Bill Jensen 

Elizabeth Murray 

Julian Schnabel 


Mel Bochner 

Jasper Johns 

Bruce Nauman 

Richard Serra 


Jonathan Borofsky 

Donald Judd 

Alice Neel 

Joel Shapiro 

JANUARY 29- 

Louise Bourgeois 

Ralph Kaplan 

Claes Oldenburg 

Robert Smithson 

FCRDIIADV oc 

Vija Celmins 

Ellsworth Kelly 

Philip Pearlstein 

Saul Steinberg 

rcDnUAnf £b 

Chuck Close 

Barry Le Va 

Judy Pfaff 

Frank Stella 


Mark di Suvero 

Sol Lewitt 

Robert Rauschenberg 

Gary Stephan 


Richard Diebenkorn 

Roy Lichtenstein 

Dorothea Rockburne 

Myron Stout 

Opening of the exhibition 

Eric Fischl 

Robert Longo 

James Rosenquist 

Donald Sultan 

Saturday, January 29 

Dan Flavin 

Robert Mangold 

Susan Rothenberg 

Wayne Thiebaud 

from 12-5 PM 

Philip Guston 

Lizbeth Marano 

Edward Ruscha 

Richard Tuttle 


Eva Hesse 

Brice Marden 

David Salle 

Cy Twombly 


Ralph Humphrey 

Agnes Martin 

Lucas Samaras 

Andy Warhol 


Bryan Hunt 

Malcolm Morley 

Alan Saret 

Terry Winters 


Michael Hurson 

Robert Moskowitz 

Italo Scanga 

Joe Zucker 


O A N 1 E L W 

E 1 N B E R G 

GALLERY 



619 North Ain 

lont Drive, Los 

Angeles, CA 

90069 (213) 271-7 101 











ILLUSTRATED: JASPER JOHNS, ‘LAND’S END, 1982 

INK ON PLASTIC: 34"X 251/2" 



Jasper 


Frank 

Stella 


Richard 
Diebenkorn 






Jasper Johns 
Recent Editions 


Frank Stella 
Major Prints 


Richard Diebenkorn 
Prints from 
Crown Point Press 
1977-1979 


December 19—January 12 

John Berggruen Gallery 
228 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94108 
(415) 781-4629 




Target with Four Faces 1979 
etching & aquatint 
30"X22i4" 




Untitled #6 from 

Six Soft-ground Etchings 

1978 

40"X26" 
































Untitled #6 from 

Six Soft-ground Etchings 

1978 

40"x26" 


River of Ponds III 1971 
color lithograph 
38"X38" 







































JASPER JOHNS: NUMERALS 

Black Numeral Seriesy 1968 Color Numeral Seriesy 1969 

Two sets of color lithographs published by Gemini G.E.L. 


FEBRUARY 1 - MARCH 3, 2007 

JOHN BERGGRUEN GALLERY 

228 GRANT AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO CA 94108 TEL 415-781-4629 GALLERY@BERGGRUEN.COM WWW.BERGGRUEN.COM 























































































CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 


1965 


JUNIOR ART WORKSHOP 

January 12 - February 7. An exhibition of children's work from 
the fall session. 

RUTH 

ASAWA SCULPTURE 

January 19 - February 21. Recent sculpture and drawings by a 
contemporary Californian. 

RUTH 

ASAWA RECEPTION 

January 19, Tuesday evening, 8 - 10 p.m. 


JASPER JOHNS 

January 26 - February 28. A ten-year survey of the artist's paint¬ 
ings, graphics and sculpture. Admission 50 cents, students 25 cents, 
Museum members free. Illustrated catalog. 

JASPER 

JOHNS RECEPTION 

January 26, Tuesday evening, 8-10 p.m. 


CHILDREN'S ART 

February 9 - March 7. Work from Galka Scheyer's children's 
classes. 


AUTOMATA 

through January 10. 


PIRANESI ETCHINGS 

through January 17. 


LOVIS CORINTH 

through January 17. 


JOHN CAGE 

Two performances January 7, Thursday evening: 7:30 p.m. and 

9:30 p.m. An Encounters concert featuring the composer and 
David Tudor, pianist. Tickets $2.50, students $1.50. 

JUNIOR ART WORKSHOP 
EXHIBITION RECEPTION 

January 12, Tuesday evening, 7:30 - 9:30 p.m. 


HARRY PARTCH 

February 8, Monday evening, 8:00 p.m. An Encounters featuring 
musical demonstrations by Mr. Partch and a film of his instru¬ 
mental ensemble. 


SPRING WORKSHOP CLASSES February 8. Opening day of adult and children's classes. 


PASADENA ART MUSEUM 

46 North Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, California 91101 

Museum hours: Weekdays lo A.M. - y P.M. Sun. 2 - ^ P.M. Tues. lo A.M. - 9 P.M. Mon. closed 
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Flag Above White, 1934 



The American artist, Jasper Johns, is featured in an exhibition surveying his contribu¬ 
tion to vital new directions in art. The exhibition will include a comprehensive selection 
of his paintings, drawings, lithographs and sculpture produced during the past ten years. 

Johns, who is thirty-four years old, first exhibited his work in New York City. His art 
has become widely known throughout the United States, Europe and Japan. During the 
past year major presentations of his work have appeared in London, the Venice Biennale 
and New York City. Johns has been one of the foremost American artists singled out for 
presentation in American embassies abroad. The Pasadena Art Museum is honored to 
culminate a world-wide tour of exhibitions with the artist’s first major presentation in 
western United States. 

It is the imagery of Jasper Johns’ painting that first commanded great attention ten 
years ago. Seemingly straightforward compositions involving the American flag, targets, 
and the emblems of everyday life have effected a new view of the role of the content 
within the mainstream of 20 th century painting. Johns’ extraordinary painterly command 
of his various media as well as the philosophic implications that flow from his art works 
have earned him the respect of a wide range of art historians and critics as well as museums 
and private collectors. 


Encounters 


Whenever contemporary experimental music is discussed, the name of John Cage is 
sure to be mentioned. The ’prepared piano,” chance music, choice music, superimposition 
of different layers of sound, extension and modification of sound through mechanical 
media—these are all fields in which Mr. Cage has taken the lead. Even silence as an element 
of composition has been provocatively explored by this restlessly inventive composer. 

Encounters will bring John Cage and David Tudor to the Pasadena Art Museum on 
Thursday, January 7 th, for two performances at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. The program will 
c consist of Duet for Cymbal, Variations ll and Zero^ Zero ZerV\ 

Later Encounters, sponsored by the Art Museum, Coleman Chamber Music Association 
and Pasadena Music Teachers Association will bring Harry Partch, inventor of a fasci¬ 
nating array of new musical instruments of his creation on Monday, February 8 , and 
Schoenberg Canons for Voices and String Quartet in April. 
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Jasper Johns 


Target With Four Faces 
1979 


hardground and softground etching and aquatint 
printed at the Atelier Crommelynck 
from four copper plates 59.5 x 46cms/23.5 x i8ins 
in red, yellow, blue, orange and black 
rives mould made paper 76 x 56.5cms/30 x 22ins 
© Jasper Johns and Petersburg Press SA 1979 
signed, numbered and dated by the artist 
edition 88 with 16 proofs 


Petersburg Press 

59a Portobello Road London Wii 
17 East 74th Street New York 10021 


Printed in England 
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Jasper Johns 


Target With Four Faces 


Petersburg Press 


AUG31 W9 
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One Against the Other DEC ^ ^ 

LOS ANGELES COUNTK 

aoT 

This exhibition of prints by leading contemporary ‘American artists will examine their 
treatment of a doubled image on a single sheet of paper. This idea of repeating a form will 
be traced through the work of Jasper Johns in TWO MAPS I, 1965-66 and TWO MAPS II, 
1966, TWO FLAGS (GRAY), 1970-72, and TWO FLAGS (BLAGK) 1970-72, GORPSE AND 
MIRROR (LITHOGRAPH), 1976, and the screenprint THE DUTGH WIVES, 1977. Other 
works included in the exhibition are Frank Stella's DOUBLE GRAY SGRAMBLE, 1973 and 
PORT AUX BASQUES, 1971, Claes Oldenburg's SMOKE AND REFLECTIONS, 1975, 
Roy Lichtenstein's MIRROR #8, 1972 and Jennifer Bartlett's DAY AND NIGHT, 1978 as 
well as works by Ellsworth Kelly, Joseph Albers, Sol LeWitt and others. 


Opening September 29, through October 31,1979. Check list available 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 787-0563 


R'umkin & Struve 









Jasper Johns TWO MAPS I 1965-66 



TWO MAPS II 1966 




































Jasper Johns 




0 through 9 

I960 

Lithograph, edition of 35 
30 X 22 inches 

Universal Limited Art Editions 


Margo Leavin Gallery 
812 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310.273.0603 


TOH^IS 



Jasper Johns, Figure 7 from Black Numeral series 

C' 19(>8 CjC'tnini Cj.L.L., Los Atig('k‘s 












Non-Profit Org. 
U. S. Postage 

PAID 

Permit No. 390 
Denver, Colo. 


THE 

DENVER 

ART 

MUSEUM 

100 West 14th Avenue Parkway 
Denver, Colorado 80204 
Address Correction Requested 


Mr. Kenneth Donahue, Director 
L.A. County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshlre Blvd, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 9OO36 


Modem American 

MASTER PRINTS 

From the Collection of Kimiko and John Powers 

June 5/August 15, 1976 


Reception for members 
Stanton Gallery 
Friday, June 4 
5:30/8:30 p.m. 

Please present this invitation 
or your membership card at the door 

E 
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JASPER JOHNS 
MAJORGRAPHJCS 

SATURDAY DECEMBER 13 
THROUGH JANUARY 9, 1981 

FRUMKIN & STRUVE 

620 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
TEL 312.787.0563 
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JASPER JOHNS 

NEW DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLOURS 


28 NOVEMBER TO 11 JANUARY 1991 
PRIVATE VIEW TUESDAY 27 NOVEMBER 4 TO 6PM 


ANTHONY d’OFFAY GALLERY BERING STREET LONDON W1 


TELEPHONE 071-499 4100 FACSIMILE 071-493 4443 


JASPER JOHNS 

NEUE ARBEITEN AUF PAPIER 


OHNE TITEL, 1991 • MISCHTECHNIK AUF PAPIER ■ 58,5 X 39 CM 


GALERIE THADDAEUS ROPAC 

ARENBERCSTRASSE 23 • 5020 SALZBURG • TEL (662) 84 15 61 ■ FAX (662) 84 15 65 


EROEFNUNG; SAMSTAG, 25. JULI 1992, 11 - 14 UHR 
ZUR AUSSTELLUNG ERSCHEINT EIN KATALOG 


AUSSTELLUNGSDAUER; 25. JULI bis 31. AUGUST 1992 





GALERIE THADDAEUS ROPAC 

ARENBERGSTRASSE 23 • 5020 SALZBURG • TEL (662) 84 15 61 • FAX (662) 84 15 65 


EROFFNUNG: SAMSTAG, 25. JULI 1992, 11 - 14 UHR 
ZUR AUSSTELLUNG ERSCHEINT EIN KATALOG 
AUSSTELLUNGSDAUER: 25. JULI bis 31. AUGUST 1992 


ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG 

BILDER UND NEUE ARBEITEN AUF PAPIER 


'BUDS (NIGHT SIGHTS)", 1992 • MISCHTECHNIK AUF PAPIER • 79,5 X 57,5 CM 
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The Trustees and Director of the Tate Gallery 
invite you to the Press View of the exhibition 

Jasper Johns Working Proofs 

on Tuesday 3 February 10.00-13.00 


Exhibition open 4 February to 22 March 

Monday to Saturday 10.00-18.00 Sunday 14.00-18.00 





Jasper Johns Pinion 1963-66 Working Proof 


ToHHS 


Jasper Johns: Prints 

Price List 


8 October - 16 November 1970 


\. FlagIl.A500 

2. Hat ter as. 3600 

3. Hand, n.f.s. 

4. Recent Still Life. 1200 

5. Two Maps ll. n.i.s. 

6. Passage II. 2600 

7. Watchman. 3600 

8. Target H. 650 

9. Untitled (Ruler). 600 

10. Figure 5 (Black and White). 1500 

11. Figure 6 (Black and White). 1500 

12. Figure 7 (Black and White), n.f.s. 

13. Figure 1 (Color). 4000 

14. Figure 2 (Color). 3600 

15. Figure 4 (Color). 3200 

16. Figure 6 (Color). 3200 

17. Figure 7 (Color). 4500 

18. Figure 8 (Color). 3200 

19. Gray Alphabets, n.f.s. 

20. Alphabet. 1600 

21. Embossed Alphabet. 1400 

22. No. 2600 

23. High School Days. 3600 

24. The Critic Smiles. 3600 

25. Flag. 3600 

26. Light Bulb. 3600 

27. Untitled (Ruler and Fork) II. 2000 

28. Souvenir (Poster), h.i.%. 

29. Light Bulb. 800 


John Berggruen Gallery 

257 Grant Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94108 

Telephone (415) 781-4629 

Hours: Monday - Saturday 9:30 - 5:15 











Reference: 

Field, Richard S., Jasper Johns: 
Prints 1960-1970, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia, 1970. 


1 . 

Flag 11. 1960 
Lithograph. 1714 x2614" 

Edition of 7 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.6 

2 . 

Hatteras. 1963 
Lithograph. 3814 x 28^" 

Edition of 30 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.15 

3. 

Hand. 1963 

Lithograph. 1314 x914" 

Edition of 29 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.16 

Lent by the Achenbach Foundation 
for Graphic Arts, California 
Palace of The Legion of Honor, 

San Francisco 

4. 

Recent Still Life. 1965-66 
Lithograph. 33^4 x 19" 

Edition of 100 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.50 

5. 

Two Maps 11. 1966 
Lithograph. 2514 x 2014" 

Edition of 30 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.52 

Lent by The Achenbach Foundation 
for Graphic Arts, California 
Palace of The Legion of Honor, 

San Francisco 

6 . 

Passage 11. 1966 
Lithograph. 25% x 32% " 

Edition of 20 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.58 


7. 

Watchman. 1967 
Lithograph. 34 x 2214 " 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.60 

8 . 

Target II. 1967-69 

Etching and aquatint. 3% x 3% " 

Edition of 29 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.65 

9. 

Untitled (Ruler). 1968 
Silkscreen. 35% x 24% " 

Edition of 110 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.93 

10 . 

Figure 5 (Black and White Numerals) 
1968. Lithograph. 27% x 22% " 
Edition of 70 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.99 

11 . 

Figure 6 (Black and White Numerals) 
1968. Lithograph. 27% x 2114" 
Edition of 70 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.lOO 

12 . 

Figure 7 (Black and White Numerals) 
1968. Lithograph. 27% x 21%" 
Edition of 70 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.lOl 

Lent by San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Gerstle Fund Purchase 

13. 

Figure 1 (Color Numerals). 1968-69 
Lithograph. 2714 x 21%" 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.105 


8 October - 16 November 1970 


Jasper Johns: Prints 


14. 

Figure 2 (Color Numerals), 1968-69 
Lithograph. 21 Vs x 21%" 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.106 

15. 

Figure 4 (Color Numerals). 1968-69 
Lithograph. 21 Vs x 21%" 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.108 

16. 

Figure 6 (Color Numerals). 1968-69 
Lithograph. 21 Vs x2VA" 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.llO 

17. 

Figure 7 (Color Numerals). 1968-69 
Lithograph. 27% x 21%" 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F. 111 

18. 

Figure 8 (Color Numerals). 1968-69 
Lithograph. 28 x 22" 

Edition of 40 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.112 

19. 

Gray Alphabets. 1968 
Lithograph. 51 x 34" 

Edition of 59 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.l 14 

20 . 

Alphabet. 1968-69 
Lithograph. 28% x 34" 

Edition of 70 

Signed, numbered and dated. F. 115 

21 . 

Embossed Alphabet. 1968-69 
Embossing from etched magnesium 
plate. 28% x 34". Edition of 70 
Signed, numbered and dated. F.l 16 

22 . 

No. 1968-69 

Lithograph and embossing with lead 
46% X 28%". Edition of 80 
Signed, numbered and dated. F.l 17 


23. 

High School Days. 1969 

Lead relief with mirror 

23 X 17". Edition of 60 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.l 18 

24. 

The Critic Smiles. 1969 
Lead relief with cast gold crown 
and tin leaf. 23 x 17" 

Edition of 60 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.l 19 

25. 

Flag. 1960-69 
Lead relief. 17 x 23" 

Edition of 60 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.l20 

26. 

Light Bulb. 1969 
Lead relief. 39 x 17" 

Edition of 60 

Signed, numbered and dated. F.l21 

27. 

Untitled (Ruler and Fork) II. 1969 
Etching and aquatint. 29% x 19% " 
Edition of 9 

Signed, numbered and dated. F. 124 

28. 

Souvenir (Poster). 1970 
Offset lithograph. 23% x 17% " 

One of 200 signed copies. F. 127A 

29. 

Light Bulb. 1970 
Lithograph and rubber stamp 
11% X 10% ". Edition of 40 
Signed, numbered and dated. F.l28 


Cover: 

Hatteras. Reproduced by courtesy 
of Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 


John Berggruen Gallery 257 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, California 94108, (415) 781-4629 


Preview 


Jasper Johns: Prints 
Wednesday 7 October 1970 
5:00-7:00 

John Berggruen Gallery 

257 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 



Alphabet. Reproduced by courtesy of GEMINI G.E.L., Los Angeles, California. 
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Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery 
College Five 
University of California 
Santa Cruz, California 95064 


Non-Profit Organization 
U.S. Postage Paid 
Permit No. 32 

Santa Cruz, California 95064 


Gallery Hours: 

Noon to 5 p.m. 

Monday through Saturday 



opposite: 

A/0,1969 

4-color lithograph with lead collage, embossed and mounted 

56 X 35", edition of 80 

published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

lent by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

A 













Watchman, 1967 
5-color lithograph 
36 X 24”, edition of 40 

published by Universal Limited Art Editions, West Islip, New York 
lent by Robert A. Rowan 














0 through 9, 1960 
lithograph 

30 X 22", edition of 35 

published by Universal Limited Art Editions, West Islip, New York 
lent by Robert A. Rowan 








































JASPER 

JOHNS 


PRINTS, 1960-1976 

NOVEMBER 2 - DECEMBER 10,1977 


SESNON GALLERY 

UCSC 








2. Juni - 23, September 2007 

jasper Johns, an allegory 
of painting, 1955-1965 

Exklusiv in Europe wird das wegweisende Fruhwerk des 
1930 geborenen Amerikaners Jasper Johns gezeigt, der 
heute in Connecticut lebt und eine langjahrige freund- 
schaftliche Beziehung mit dem Kunstmuseum Basel 
unterhalt. Ab Mitte der 50er Jahre malt er mit gesti- 
scher Pinselhandschrift alltagliche Motive wie eine Ziel- 
scheibe, montiert aber auch auf unmittelbare Weise 
reale Objekte, vor allem Relikte des Malprozesses, auf die 
Leinwand und schafft so eine vieldeutige Beziehung zwi- 
schen dem fiktiven Raum der Kunst und der materiellen 
Gebrauchswelt. Johns distanziert sich von der ungegen- 
standlichen Absolutheit des Abstrakten Expressionismus 
und entwickelt neue Bildtechniken. Sein Werk ist nicht 
nur entscheidend fur die Entstehung der Pop Art, son- 
dern auch fur manch andere Neuerung in der Kunst. Die 
Ausstellung konzentriert sich in Form von Gemalden, 

Zeichnungen und Druckgrafiken auf vier exemplarisch aus- 
gewahlte, moglichst vollstandige Themenbereiche, auf 
ihre Variation, insbesondere aber auf ihr freies Ineinan- 
dergreifen uber die Dauer von zehn Jahren. 

Dieses vielverzweigte Bezugsfeld entsteht zwischen der signalartigen Zielscheibe, der Prasenz von mechanischen Hilfs- 
mitteln zur Bildherstellung (so einer drehbaren Flolzleiste, die zirkelartig kreisrunde Konturen zieht, aber auch zum gleich- 
massigen Verstreichen von Farbe eingesetzt wird), der Nennung und Verwendung der Grundfarben Rot, Gelb, Blau, sowie 
des eigenen Korperabdrucks. Auftakt bilden 1955 die konzentrischen Kreise einer Zielscheibe, die sowohl Figuratives als 
auch Abstraktes ansprechen, aber hypnotisch jede Zuordnung meiden. Dabei beschaftigt sich Johns weniger, wie spater die 
Pop Art, mit der endlos reproduzierbaren Wirklichkeit der Massenkultur, als vielmehr mit den Mitteln des kunstlerischen 
Aktes selbst, vor allem mit den Bedingungen der Malerei, die auch zeichnerisch und druckgrafisch weiterentwickelt war¬ 
den. Sein Werk vereint auf kuhne Weise skeptische Distanz mit intuitivem Geschehenlassen, konzeptuelle Scharfe mit 
malerischem Zauber. Diese polaren Spannungsmomente pragen sein bahnbrechendes Schaffen des ersten Jahrzehnts, das 
bei aller Direktheit doch unergrundlich bleibt. 

Erstmals wird die zentrale Bedeutung des prozesshaften Weiterentwickelns von unterschiedlichen Themenbereichen in der 
Kunst von Jasper Johns deutlich und auf unmittelbare Weise nachvollziehbar. Die zuvor in der National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, gezeigte Ausstellung prasentiert rund siebzig zentrale Leihgaben von Museen und Privatsammlungen aus den 
USA und Europe. 



Arrive/Depart, 1963-64, 

Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Pinakothek der Moderne, Munchen 


2 June - 23 September 2007 

jasper Johns, an allegory of painting, 1955-1965 


The Kunstmuseum Basel is the only museum in Europe to 
present the groundbreaking early work of American artist 
Jasper Johns. Born in 1930 and now living in Connecticut, 
Johns has had a close relationship with the Kunstmuseum 
Basel for many years. From the mid-1950s he painted 
everyday objects such as a target in gestural brushwork, 
but also mounted real objects directly onto the canvas, in 
particular relicts from the painting process, to create 
diverse relations between the fictional world of art and 


the material world of consumer goods. Distancing him¬ 
self from the non-figurative absolutism of Abstract Ex¬ 
pressionism, Johns worked out new visual techniques. His 
oeuvre is of seminal importance not only to the emergence 
of Pop Art, but also to many other artistic innovations. The 
in-depth presentation of four specific themes and their 
variations, as represented in paintings, drawings and 
prints, exemplifies the way in which ideas mutually inter¬ 
act over a period of 10 years. 











A wide-ranging field of associations is generated by the 
signal-like target, the presence of the mechanical device 
in making pictures (for example, a pivoted slat used to 
draw perfectly circular contours like a compass, or to 
scrape paint), the naming and use of the primary colours 
red, yellow and blue, and the imprint of his own body. 
Johns began, in 1955, by painting the concentric circles 
of a target, a subject with both figurative and abstract 
implications, which, nonetheless, hypnotically eludes 
classification. But it was not the endlessly reproducible 
reality of mass culture that captured his imagination, as 
it later did Pop Art, but rather the artistic act itself - 
above all the conditions of painting that he went on to 
explore in drawings and prints as well. Johns boldly 
unites conceptual acuity with painterly magic, and seep- ' 

tical detachment with an intuitive ability to let things ; 

happen. The productive tension between these opposites 
characterises his pioneering work of the first decade, 
which, despite its undeniable immediacy, ultimately j 
remains unfathomable. 

In this exhibition, for the first time, it is possible to gain a ' 
fuller understanding of the crucial importance of process * 
that underlies the way in which Jasper Johns gradually i 
developed his themes. The exhibition, previously on view 
at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, presents some ' 
seventy key works on loan from museums and private j 
collections in the USA and Europe. I 

I 

I 




Green Target, 1958, Private collection 



Jasper Johns. 

an allegory of painting, 1955-1965 
02.06.2007-23.09.2007 

Kunstmuseum Basel, St. Alban-Graben 16, CH - 4010 Basel 
Tel +41 (0)61 206 62 62, Fax +41 (0)61 206 62 52 

www.kunstmuseumbasel.ch 

Offnungszeiten / Opening hours / Heures d’ouverture: 

Di, Do-So 10-17 Uhr; Mi 10-20 Uhr / Tue, Thu-Sun 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Wed 10 a.m.-8 p.m. / Mar, Jeu-Dim 10-17 h; Mer 10-20 h 
Montag geschlossen / Monday closed / Lundi ferme 

Eintrittspreise / Admission / Prix d’entree: 

Erwachsene / Adults / Adultes CHF 18.- 
Ermassigt / Concessionary / Prix reduit CFIF 15.- 

Offentliche Fiihrungen / Guided tours in German /Visites guidees 
en allemand: Mittwochs urn 18 Uhr und sonntags urn 12 Uhr / 

On Wednesdays at 6 p.m. and on Sundays at 12 a.m. / 

Le mercredi a 18 h et le dimanche a 12 h 

Fiihrungen nach Vereinbarung / Guided tours by appointment > 
Visites guidees sur rendez-vous: +41 (0)61 206 62 42 

Bildung u. Vermittlung / Education: 

+41 (0)61 206 62 88, bildung.vermittlung@bs.ch 

Veranstaltungen / Events / Evenements: 
www.kunstmuseumbasel.ch 

Unterstiitzt durch 

Stiftung Patronatskomitee Basler Kunstmuseen 

und organisiert von 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 


Katalog / Catalogue: 

Jasper Johns. An Allegory of Painting, 1955 - 1965 
Deutsche Ausgabe / German edition / Edition allemande: 

Prestel Verlag, Munchen 

Mit Beitragen von John Elderfield, Carol Mancusi-Ungaro, 

Robert Morris, Kathryn A. Tuma und Jeffrey Weiss 
276 Seiten / pages, zahlreiche Abbildungen / numerous illustra¬ 
tions / nombreuses reproductions, CFIF 60.- / ca. EUR 38.-. 
English edition by Yale University Press 

Sie kdnnen online bestellen / You can place your order online / Vous 
pouvez passer votre commande par internet: 

www.shop.kunstmuseumbasel.ch 


)tudy for "Skin" 1,1962, Collection of the artist 

















2 juin - 23 septembre 2007 


jasper johns. an allegory of painting, 1955-1965 


L’exposition presente, en exclusivite en Europe, I’oeuvre 
pionniere concue au debut de sa carriere par I’Americain 
Jasper Johns. Ne en 1930, [’artiste vit aujourd’hui dans le 
Connecticut et entretient des liens de longue amitie avec 
le Kunstmuseum Basel. A partir du milieu des annees 
1950, Johns peint, avec une touche gestuelle, des motifs 
ordinaires comme celui de la cible, tout en fixant aussi 
directement sur la toile des objets reels - ce sont surtout 



Target with Four Faces, 1955, The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, 1958 


des reliques du processus pictural: il cree ainsi une rela¬ 
tion multiple entre I’espace fictif de I’art et le monde 
materiel de I’usage et de la consommation. Johns prend 
ses distances avec la radicalite non figurative de 
I’Expressionnisme abstrait et developpe de nouvelles 
techniques de creation. Son oeuvre a joue un role deter¬ 
minant non seulement pour la naissance du Pop Art, 
mais aussi pour maintes autres innovations artistiques. 
A travers des peintures, des dessins et des travaux gra- 
phiques, [’exposition se concentre sur quatre domaines 
thematiques choisis pour leur exemplarite et presentes 
aussi completement que possible, sur leurs variations et 
surtout sur la maniere dont ils s’entremelent librement 
durant cet intervalle de dix ans. 

Ce champ de reference aux multiples ramifications 
results du croisement de quatre composantes de I’oeuvre 
a cette periods: la cible en forme de signal, la presence 
d’instruments mecaniques destines a aider a la produc¬ 
tion du tableau (par example une latte de bois pivotante, 
qui trace, a la maniere d’un compas, des contours circu- 
laires, mais qui est egalement employee pour etendre 
regulierement la couleur), la denomination et [’utilisation 
des couleurs primaires rouge, jaune et bleue, ainsi que 
[’usage que fait Johns de I’empreinte de son propre corps. 
Le depart est donne en 1955 par les cercles concen- 
triques d’une cible qui ont une apparence aussi bien 
figurative qu’abstraite, mais qui echappent de maniere 
hypnotique a touts determination. Ce faisant, Johns se 
preoccupe moins de la realite infiniment reproductible 
de la culture de masse, comme cela sera par la suite le 
cas des representants du Pop Art, qu’il ne s’interesse aux 
moyens de I’acte artistique lui-meme, et tout particulie- 
rement aux conditions de la peinture, dont il poursuit par 
ailleurs le developpement a travers le dessin et la gra¬ 
vure. Son oeuvre conjugue avec audace la distance scep- 
tique et le laisser-faire intuitif, I’acuite conceptuelle et 








Device, 1961-62, Dallas Museum of Art, Gift of the Art Museum League, Margaret J. and George V. Charlton, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Francis, Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Greenlee, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. W. Jacks, Mr. and Mrs. Irvin L. Levy, Mrs. John W. O'Boyle, and Dr. Joanne Stroud in honor of Mrs. Eugene McDermott 



Periscope (Hart Crane), 1963, Collection of the artist 

Target, 1961, Stefan T. Edlis Collection 


I’enchantement pictural. Ces poles de tension marquent 
le travail novateur de la premiere decennie, qui, en depit 
de toute son immediatete, demeure pourtant insondable. 
L’exposition fait apparaTtre pour la premiere fois avec une 
evidence aussi directe importance capitale du developpe- 
ment continu et processuel de differents registres the- 
matiques dans I’art de Jasper Johns. D’abord presentee a 
la National Gallery of Art de Washington, elle offrira au 
public de voir quelque soixante-dix oeuvres majeures 
pretees par des musees et des collections privees des 
Etats-Unis et d’Europe. 
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PETERSBURG PRESS 


annonce la publication d’un livre comprenant cinq textes de Samuel Beckett et trente 
trois gravures originales de Jasper Johns. Texte francais © Editions de Minuit 1976. 

announce the publication of a book with five texts by Samuel Beckett and thirty-three 
original etchings by Jasper Johns. English text © Samuel Beckett 1976. Etchings © Jasper 
Johns and Petersburg Press S.A. 1976. This announcement printed in England. 
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Vieille terre, assez menti, je Tai vue, 
c’etait moi, de mes yeux grifanes d’autrui, c’est trop tard. Elle va etre sur moi, ce sera 
moi, ce sera elle, ce sera nous, 9a n’a jamais nous. Ce n’est peut-etre pas pour 
demain, mais trop tard. C’est pour bientot, comme je la regarde, et quel refiis, comme 
elle me refuse, la tant refus^e. C’est une annde k hannetons, I’ann^e prochaine il n’y 
en aura pas, ni I’annee suivante, regarde-les bien. Je rentre k la nuit, ils s’envolent, ils 
lachent mon petit chene et s’en vont, gav^s, dans les ombres. Tristi fummo ne I’aere dolce. 
Je rentre, leve le bras, saisis la branche, me mets debout et rentre dans la maison. Trois 
ans dans la terre, ceux qui ^chappent aux taupes, puis d^vorer, ddvorer, dix jours durant, 
quinze jours, et chaque nuit le vol. Jusqu’^ la riviere, peut-etre, ils partent vers la 
riviere. J’allume, j’eteins, honteux, je reste debout devant la fenetre, je vais d’une fenetre 
k I’autre, en m’appuyant aux meubles. Un instant je vois le ciel, les difFdrents dels, puis 
ils se font visages, agonies, les differentes amours, bonheurs aussi, il y en a eu aussi, 
malheureusement. Moments d’une vie, de la mienne, entre autres, mais oui, k la fin. 
Bonheurs, quels bonheurs, mais quelles morts, quelles amours, sur le moment je I’ai su, 
c’^tait trop tard. Ah aimer, mourant, et voir mourir, les etres vite chers, et etre heureux, 
pourquoi ah, pas la peine. Non mais maintenant, seulement rester 1 ^, debout devant 
la fenetre, une main au mur, I’autre accrochde k la chemise, et voir le ciel, un peu lon- 
guement, mais non, hoquets et spasmes, mer d’une enfance, d’autres ciels, un autre corps. 



































Old earth, no more lies, Fve seen you, 
it was me, with my other’s ravening eyes, too late. You’ll be on me, it will be you, it will 
be me, it will be us, it was never us. It won’t be long now, perhaps not tomorrow, nor the 
day after, but too late. Not long now, how I gaze on you, and what refusal, how you refuse 
me, you so refused. It’s a cockchafer year, next year there won’t be any, nor the year after, 
gaze your fill. I come home at nightfall, they take to wing, rise from my little oaktree 
and whirr away, glutted, into the shadows. I reach up, grasp the bough, pull myself up 
and go in. Three years in the earth, those the moles don’t get, then guzzle guzzle, ten 
days long, a fortnight, and always the flight at nightfall. To the river perhaps, they head 
for the river. I turn on the light, then ofF, ashamed, stand at gaze before the window, the 
windows, going from one to another, leaning on the furniture. For an instant I see the sky, 
the different skies, then they turn to faces, agonies, loves, the different loves, happiness 
too, yes, there was that too, unhappily. Moments of life, of mine too, among others, no 
denying, all said and done. Happiness, what happiness, but what deaths, what loves, I knew 
at the time, it was too late then. Ah to love at your last and see them at theirs, the last 
minute loved ones, and be happy, why ah, uncalled for. No but now, now, simply stay still, 
standing before a window, one hand on the wall, the other clutching your shirt, and see 
the sky, a long gaze, but no, gasps and spasms, a childhood sea, other skies, another body. 
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est un livre comprenant cinq textes de Samuel Beckett et 
trente trois gravures originales de Jasper Johns. L’edition 
originale du texte fran^ais date de 1972. La version anglaise 
a etd ecrite par Samuel Beckett en 1974 pour la presente 
ddition. Les cuivres ont 6te graves par Jasper Johns en 1975 et 
tires sur les presses k bras de I’Atelier Crommelynck k Paris. 
Get ouvrage a ete realise avec la collaboration de Vera Lindsay. 
Le papier k la main du Moulin Richard de Bas, en Auvergne, 
est filigrane aux initialesde Samuel Beckett et k la signature de 
Jasper Johns. Compose en Elzdvir Caslon, corps 16, le texte a 
et 6 imprime par Fequet et Baudier, typographes k Paris. 
La reliure a ^te con^ue et realisde par Rudolph Rieser a 
Cologne. L’emboltage de toile est enrichi, interieurement, de 
lithographies originales en couleurs de Jasper Johns. La couver- 
ture du livre, en papier k la main, mesure 33 centimetres par 
26 centimetres. Tous les exemplaires portent les signatures 
manuscrites de I’auteur et de I’illustrateur. Le tirage a 6t6 
reparti comme suit: deux cent cinquante exemplaires 
numerotes de i a 250 plus trente exemplaires numerotes de 
I k XXX et vingt exemplaires nominatifs, marques Hors 
Commerce. Texte fran^ais ® Editions de Minuit 1976. Texte 
anglais © Samuel Beckett 1976. Gravures ©Jasper Johns and 
Petersburg Press S.A. 1976. Petersburg Press Editeur 1976. 


Pour de plus amples informations, ecrire d Petersburg Press, 
jpa Portobello Road, London or ly East 74 Street, New York 


FIZZLES 


is a book containing five texts by Samuel Beckett and thirty 
three etchings by Jasper Johns. The French texts first appeared 
in 1972; the English texts were written by Samuel Beckett 
in 1974 for this collaboration. The etchings were made 
by Jasper Johns in 1975 and proofed and printed by hand 
at the Atelier Crommelynck in Paris. The publication was 
edited by Vera Lindsay. The paper, watermarked with the 
initials of Samuel Beckett and the signature of Jasper Johns, 
was handmade by Richard de Bas in the Auvergne. The type 
was set in Caslon Old Face i6pt. and hand printed by Fequet 
and Baudierin Paris. The binding was conceived and executed 
by Rudolph Rieser in Cologne. The book, 13 inches by 
10 inches, was bound in handmade paper and boxed in linen, 
with an internal lining of colour lithographs by Jasper Johns. 
Each book is signed by the author and the artist; two hundred 
and fifty numbered i to 250, thirty artist’s proofs numbered 
I to XXX, and twenty Hors Commerce individually dedi¬ 
cated. French text ® Editions de Minuit 1976. English text © 
Samuel Beckett 1976. Etchings ©Jasper Johns and Petersburg 
Press S.A. 1976. Published by Petersburg Press S.A. 1976. 


For further information^ please write to Petersburg Press, 
jpa Portobello Road, London or 77 Fast Street, New York 


Film Program 


March lo, 2:00 pm 
East Building Auditorium 

A program of documentary films from the 1960s 
focuses on Johns in his New York milieu and his 
collaborations with Merce Cunningham, John Cage, 
and Robert Rauschenberg, including Crises (i960) and 
Walkaround Time (1968), and experimental films by 
Stan Brakhage, Alfred Leslie, and Alan Schneider. 

Exhibition of Interest 

States and Variations: Prints by Jasper Johns 
March 11 - September 3 
East Building Upper Level 

On the Web 

http://www.nga.gov/exhibitions/johnsinfo.htm 

The Web feature investigates the motifs in Johns’ work, 
allowing visitors to delve into images and learn about 
his process during this prolific decade. 

Catalogue 

Jasper Johns: An Allegory of Painting, 1955 -1965, by 
Jeffrey Weiss, with John Elderfield, Carol Mancusi- 
Ungaro, Robert Morris, and Kathryn A. Tuma. 
Produced by the National Gallery of Art and published 
in association with Yale University Press. Softcover 
$40, hardcover $60, 296 pages, 170 color plates, 

80 halftones. 


All works of art by Jasper Johns are © Jasper Johns/ 
Licensed by vaga, New York, NY. Exhibition and 
catalogue numbers appear in parentheses. 

^^^^Periscope (Hart Crane), 1963, oil on canvas. 
Collection of the artist; Photo Courtesy National Museum 
of American Art, Smithsonian Institution (no. 67) 

Q Target with Four Faces, 1955, encaustic on newspaper 
and cloth over canvas surmounted by four tinted-plaster 
faces in wood box with hinged front. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Scull, 1958; Digital Image © The Museum of Modern Art/ 
Licensed by SCALA/Art Resource, ny (no. 3) 

Qwhite Target, 1957, encaustic on canvas, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York, Purchase; Photo 
© 1998 Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
(no. 8) 

Circle, 1959, encaustic and collage on canvas 
with object, Andrew and Denise Saul (no. 28) 

Qfa/se Start, 1959, oil on canvas, Kenneth and Anne 
Griffin (no. 30) 

QOutthe Window, 1959, encaustic and collage on 
canvas. Collection of David Geffen, Los Angeles (no. 38) 

^Device, 1962, oil on canvas with objects. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by the 
Dexter M. Ferry, Jr. Trustee Corporation Fund and by 
Edith Ferry Hooper (no. 53) 

^Studyfor "Skin” 1, 1962, charcoal and oil on drafting 
paper. Collection of the artist (no. 56) 


General Information 

Hours: Monday-Saturday 10:00 am-5:00 pm, Sunday 
11:00 am - 6:00 pm. Gallery Web site: www.nga.gov. 

For information about accessibility to galleries and 
public areas, assistive listening devices, sign-language 
interpretation, and other services and programs, 
inquire at the Art Information Desks, consult the Web 
site, or call 202.842.6690 (tdd line 202.842.6176). 

Admission to the National Gallery of Art and all of its 
programs is free of charge, except as noted. 

Brochure written by Jeffrey Weiss and produced by the 
department of exhibition programs and the publishing 
office. Copyright © 2007 Board of Trustees, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington. 


^fliver. 1962, oil on canvas with objects (five panels). 
Collection of Irma and Norman Braman (no. 65) 

Qno, 1964, graphite and graphite wash on paper, 

_ Collection of Tony and Gail Ganz, Los Angeles (no. 85) 


■ 


mvMlver, 1962-1963, charcoal, pastel, and watercolor 
on paper mounted on canvas (two panels). The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, Partial gift of Kate Ganz and 
Tony Ganz in memory of their parents, Victor and Sally 
Ganz, and in memory of Kirk Varnedoe; Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney Bequest Fund; Gift of Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. (by 
exchange) and purchase; Acquired by the Trustees of 
The Museum of Modern Art in memory of Kirk Varnedoe, 
2003; The Museum of Modern Art/Licensed by scALA/Art 
Resource, NY (no. 66) 

Ql/b/ce, 1964-1967, oil on canvas with objects (two 
panels). The Menil Collection, Houston (no. 91) 


The exhibition is organized by the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington. 


It is supported by an indemnity from the Federal 
Council on the Arts and the Humanities. 
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1 Target with Four Faces, 1955 


THIS EXHIBITION CONCERNS THE FIRST decade of the work of Jasper Johns (b. 1930). It 
is not, however, a survey of Johns’ work during the period between 1955 and 1965. 
Indeed, the exhibition is partly motivated by the fact that Johns’ career is so familiar 
that the character of the work has been obscured by our habits of seeing and think¬ 
ing about it as a whole. The deep significance of Johns’ art suggests that an effort at 
de-familiarization might be useful. 

Within Johns’ first decade of work lies an explicit narrative concerning the 
fate of painting after the post-World War II rise and apotheosis of large-scale 
abstraction in the hands of New York School artists, such as Jackson Pollock and 
Barnett Newman, and the ostensible demise of figuration. This “narrative” is plotted 
by cues within the work. Specifically, it takes the form of an unfolding relationship 
of four particular motifs: the target; the “device” (the pivoted slat used to scrape 
paint); the stenciled naming of colors; and the cast or imprint of the body. 

It would be false to claim that Johns’ representation of this development is self- 
conscious and programmatic. Nonetheless, the relationship of motifs remains quite 
clear: over the course of ten years the four motifs appear alone or together in vari¬ 
ous combinations to the exclusion of almost all other familiar Johnsian images (such 
as the flag and the number). The target, a banded image drawn with a compass, is 
replaced by the compass itself, which is left attached to the canvas, where it is used 
to inscribe or scrape a circle; the mechanical device is joined in a number of works to 
the stenciled names of colors— red, yellow, blue; the imprint of the body appears 
in works that incorporate the device and the name; and by 1962, the artist’s hand¬ 
print is attached to the device, creating the flattened image of an extended arm. 


Each of the four motifs manifests or stands for a quasi-mechanical procedure: 
rotation (target); appending an object (“device”) and scraping paint; stenciling lan¬ 
guage (naming of colors); imprinting the body. Together these procedures constitute 
an inventory of operations for art-making through which Johns can be said to have 
evaded conventions of both abstraction and figuration, while engaging elements 
of each. For example, a Johns target painting is a depiction of an actual target that 
is, for all practical purposes, utterly interchangeable with the real thing; yet, the 
concentric bands of the target also create a kind of abstract geometric image (it 
would be impossible to say this of a number or a flag, which can never be divorced 
from their status as a sign). Further, stenciled words signify color through language, 
naming but not necessarily employing the color itself, so that red may be colored 
yellow, and orange white. The scrape of the device across the canvas leaves behind 
an abstract form that merely manifests the action of a tool. Similarly, the imprint 
or cast of a body part is a form of representation but does not qualify as a depiction 
since it is produced—as with a palm print—directly by a mechanical application of 
the thing it represents. 

Of course, during this period, Johns also painted with brushes and drew with 
graphite, charcoal, and pastel, among other conventional tools and media. Yet here, 
in the context of the other procedures, painting and drawing themselves become 
physical operations only, as if the methodical depositing of a medium in short strokes 
on canvas or paper were an end in itself rather than a means for conjuring pictorial 
illusion or invoking states of mind. As if to heighten this quality of his technique, 
during the middle to late fifties, Johns’ paintings were partly built up with collage— 



2 White Target, 1957 















3 Device Circle, 1959 

many small fragments of newsprint and other papers pasted down during the produc¬ 
tion (one might almost say the construction) of the paint surface. Further, the paint 
itself was often mixed with encaustic, a waxlike medium that stiffens the paint such 
that the autonomous identity of each brushstroke is preserved. Collage and encaustic 
also serve to emphasize the object-quality of the painted canvas—its role, for Johns, 
not just as a support for a medium but also as a material thing. And when, in 1959, 
Johns began to change his brushwork, introducing spiky bundles of longer strokes 
(resembling the gestural character of abstract expressionist painting), he referred 
to the new manner in mechanical terms as “brushmarking,” a literal record of the 
movement of his arm. 

Throughout the period, Johns spoke of his art in strictly empirical terms. His 
fixation on technical procedures portrayed the work of art almost as a kind of utili¬ 
tarian object, as if the function of a painting or drawing were, first and foremost, to 
describe itself. From this approach, he sought to draw meaning primarily from the 
material condition of the work—from its materials and its means. In this exhibition, 
the four motifs and the operations they embody constitute a type of internal logic 
through which, as we will see, Johns narrated a philosophy of art. And with the intro¬ 
duction of the imprint of the artist’s own face and hands, we find Johns reinventing 
figuration as a manifestation of mechanical process alone, reimagining a place for 
the body in pictorial art. 


JOHNS INTRODUCED THE FOUR MOTIFS into his work in a roughly chronological fashion. 
Yet the occurrence of two or more of them in single works and the appearance of 
closely related works in sequences or series that span more than a single year prohibit 
installing this exhibition according to a strict chronology. Instead, interpretation 
and therefore the structure of the installation are governed by this principle of pairs 
or groups. 

Two constructions from 1955, Target with Plaster Casts (no. 1) and Target with 
Four Faces (fig. 1), incorporate—in shooting-gallery fashion—an upper register of 
painted plaster casts of faces and isolated parts of the body. The very number of Tar¬ 
get works between 1955 and i960 demonstrates a kind of fixation, reflecting a state 
of attention that is, indeed, signified by the target as an object or sign: one of extreme 
focus, perhaps to the point of trancelike distraction. What is a target if not an instru¬ 
ment of seeing (one that implicates risk or threat)? Almost from the beginning, 
however, Johns subverted the function of the target by abandoning a high contrast 
between yellow and blue bands for monochromatic Target images executed in white 
(fig. 2), gray, or green. Using a single color renders the motif of the target almost invis¬ 
ible, even as its application—produced in paint with encaustic and collage—thickens 
our impression of the painting as a heavy slab. Defined now through the topography 
of the concentric bands alone, the target is transformed from an instrument of seeing 
into a surface that primarily solicits sensation through touch. 

Johns introduced the mechanical device in 1959, in the painting Device Circle 
(fig. 3 ). The wooden slat is attached at one end to the center of the canvas, from which 



4 False start, 1959 





















5 Out the Window, 1959 


it pivots to incise a circle in the paint surface. This is the kind of tool Johns used to 
plot or delineate the perfect circles of the target’s bands; now the tool itself and its 
abstract application have been substituted for the target image. In Device Circle, the 
slat was fitted with a point of some kind, perhaps a nail, so that the scrape was local¬ 
ized at one end of the rotating slat; subsequently, Johns used the entire surface of the 
device—generally a stretcher bar or a ruler—to scrape broad areas of paint. Device 
Circle also introduces another change in Johns’ technique: the introduction of long 
brushstrokes and an even distribution of red, yellow, and blue, among other colors, 
across the canvas. 

The exhibition represents in full the two directions initiated by Device Circle. 
One long sequence of paintings, including False Start (fig. 4 ) and Jubilee (no. 34), shows 
Johns pursuing the new brushwork (“brushmarking”) in large allover compositions, 
while drawings in charcoal and pastel that follow these works (nos. 31, 35) can almost 
be described as copies (contradicting the spontaneous appearance of the paintings). 
During this time Johns also began to inscribe his work with the stenciled words 
RED, YELLOW, and BLUE. Dispersed throughout False Start and Jubilee, these names 
of colors are given greater prominence in a group of other works, including Out the 
Window (fig. 5) and By the Sea (no. 40), that are divided into three or four horizontal 
bands. Each band is emblazoned with a stenciled color-name. But the jagged brush- 
work and the closeness in value among colors contribute to a merging of figure and 
ground, thereby undermining the legibility of the words. Among other ironies in both 


sequences of work, the color-name is only rarely rendered in the color it signifies; 
word becomes image, an ambiguity that typifies Johns’ work throughout this period. 

The other strain of work initiated by Device Circle shows Johns deploying the 
mechanical device. Paintings such as Device incorporate two slats that were used to 
scrape through monochromatic fields of gray paint (fig. 6). The arms of the device in 
this case are cut from a yardstick, and measure as well as scrape. This new mechani¬ 
cal function further suggests that, rather than depicting or representing something 
outside the work, the painting has become a self-sustaining object, one that can be 
measured for “actual size” (the notion of the actual versus representational character 
of the work of art would become important to the practice of conceptual art, which 
emerged during the mid-1960s). The object-quality of Device is further declared by 
the strip of wood that divides the work in half; this appendage resembles a stretcher 



7 study for "Skin" I,-1962 













8 Diver, 1962 


bar—part of the construction of a stretched canvas that is usually visible only 
from the back. 

In 1962, Johns added the fourth motif, the imprint of the body, in the form of 
his own palm print and, more startlingly, printed images of his own face. The tech¬ 
nique was used in a series of drawings produced in preparation for a never-realized 
work called Skin. The drawings, each called Study for “Skin' (nos. 56-59), were pro¬ 
duced in two stages: first, the artist applied baby oil to his head and hands, which he 
then pressed onto sheets of paper tacked to a wall; the imprinted image was revealed 
by strokes of charcoal subsequently applied with repetitive, mechanical motions of 
the arm (fig. 7 ). The image that resulted shows a flattened representation of the entire 
volume of the artist’s head (which he “rolled” across the sheet, like a cylinder seal). 
Through this procedure of imprint or direct trace, the body is preserved as a corpo¬ 
real entity, yet made coextensive with the flatness of the sheet. 

At this time, Johns also applied the imprint of the body as well as the naming of 
colors to works displaying the scraping device. Periscope (Hart Crane), a red- 
yellow-blue painting with a device scrape, replaces the device as attached object 
with a palm print at the end of a painted slatlike form; the implication is that the 
artist’s own arm is a device—a mechanical tool (cover). (This work has been taken 
to refer to the American poet Hart Crane’s suicide by drowning in 1932.) Several 
paintings and works on paper take up this image, including the large painting Diver, 
which is, in fact, a compendium of all four motifs (fig. 8). Here Johns has developed 
a way to recover figuration, reintroducing the figure through the technique of the 
imprint, thereby making room for the body—the extension of the arm—according 
to its actual size. Such works retain their literal nature, produced as they are, strictly 
through simple mechanical means; yet they also manage to conjure an unfamiliar 
form of expressive power. 

Through 1965, Johns continued to make works incorporating the device or 
scrape, the stenciled colors, and the imprint (along with mechanical brushmarking) 
in various combinations. He sometimes applied a stenciled letter or word backwards, 
emphasizing the nature of the stencil and the image it produces as a reversible object. 




10 Diver, 1962-1963 


and of language as a series of mechanical signs. Two drawings called No (nos. 84, 85) 
display the stenciled word NO beneath the image of a ruler, which scrapes down the 
sheet (according to the annotation “scrape” and the directional arrow, both written 
in Johns’ hand) as if to obliterate the word (fig. 9 ). No is also the title of a painting 
from 1961 (no. 47) in which the letters N and o are cut from metal and suspended 
from a stiff wire; the word also appears imprinted in the paint surface. This negation 
resonates throughout Johns’ work of the period, a reference to the limitations of art 
and language as systems of meaning—limitations that are in part the very theme 
of his work. 




















Several large, spare works might, however, be said to establish far-reaching 
potential for the self-imposed constraints of Johns’ processes and techniques. The 
drawing Diver (begun before the painting by that name but finished later) is large 
enough to contain the full extension of both arms, which are represented as devices 
that sweep through the shallow field of charcoal and pastel (fig. 10 ). Diver contains the 
imprints of the artist’s hands (in the center and bottom) and feet (at the top center) 
as well as directional arrows; it is the diagrammatic representation of movements 
of the body, presumably during the act of diving, but ultimately through pictorial 
space and time. As an image, it also distantly invokes the Crucifixion, the archetypal 
Western image of the constrained body. 

In the painting Voice, a taut wire reaches like an arm across the canvas to which 
a slat is affixed. The scrape of the device courses through a field of gray paint in a 
broad arc (we recall the image of the banded target, signifying sight and touch) that 
descends on the stenciled word voice (fig. 11 ). The device and its scraped ellipse rep¬ 
resent time and space in a wholly abstract, yet empirical, fashion—that is, the time 
it took to move the device, and the physical trace the device inscribed onto the sur¬ 
face of the work. This is done in the context of yet another dimension, that of sound, 
abstractly identified by the stenciled object-word. In a painting, “voice”—which is 
not language per se but the medium of speech—can be named but never heard. In 
this regard, the power of Voice lies in the way both the capacity and the limitations of 
the medium of painting are physically demonstrated through the mechanics of pro¬ 
ducing the work. Indeed, as a proposition, describing what painting can and cannot 
be-in both literal and allegorical terms—occupies all the works in this exhibition 
and underscores the significance of the narrative they represent, from target to trace. 



11 t/o/ce, 1964-1967 
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Lectures 

East Building Auditorium 
February ii, 2:00 pm 

Introducing Jasper Johns: An Allegory of Painting, 

^955 ~ ^9655 Jeffrey Weiss, curator and head of the 
department of modern and contemporary art, 

National Gallery of Art 

11:00 am 

Jasper Johns in Context Series 

Sally Shelburne and David Gariff, staff lecturers 

March 6 

Setting the Stage: American Painting in the ig40s 
March 13 

The Market Heats Up: Abstract Expressionists, Critics, 
and Dealers 

March 20 

Young Rebels: Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns, and 
Cy Twombly 

March 27 

Purposeless Play: Jasper Johns, Collaboration, and the 
Non-Art of Marcel Duchamp, John Cage, and Merce 
Cunningham 

Symposium 

Jasper Johns: The First Decade 
April 28,11:00 am-5:00 pm 
East Building Auditorium 

Speakers for illustrated lectures include Harry Cooper, 
David Joselit, Richard Meyer, and Joachim Pissarro. A 
panel discussion will follow. 

Gallery Talks 

East Building Art Information Desk 

Jasper Johns: An Allegory of Painting, igss -1965 (50 
mins.), January 31, February 4, 6, 8,14, 24 at 1:00 pm; 
February 25, 26, 27 at 12:00 noon, David Gariff or 
Diane Arkin, staff lecturers 


Concerts 

Evenings 

Sundays, 6:30 pm 

February 18, East Building Auditorium 
Mark Kaplan, violinist; Yael Weiss, pianist 
Music by Carter, Feigin, and Sessions 

February 25, East Building Auditorium 
Alan Feinberg, pianist 

Music by Beiderbecke, Cage, Feldman, Ives, and 
Nancarrow 

March 4, West Building, West Garden Court 
The Contemporary Music Forum 
Music by Cage and other composers 

Afternoons 

1:30 and 3:30 pm. East Building Mezzanine 
Featuring music by John Cage 

March 17, The Edge Ensemble 

March 24, The Auros Group for New Music 

Workshops 

High School Studio 

February 14,16, 20, 28, March 6,12, 26, 30, 

April 12,16, 24, 26 
10:00 am -12:30 pm 

Focusing on Johns’ paintings and his relationships 
with other artists, this workshop includes close 
observation and discussion of Johns’ early artwork 
(from the exhibition) and related works in the Gallery’s 
twentieth-century collection. A hands-on studio 
activity follows. 

Limit: 30 students. To register, visit www.nga.gov/ 
education/hsprog.htm#workshop. 

Teachers 

March 17 (March 24, if repeated) 

10:00 am-3:oo pm 

Explore the Johns exhibition and the insights it offers 
into his philosophy about art and creating art. 

Fee: $20. For information, call 202.842.6796. 


Jasper Johns in Context (60 mins.), February 1,13,15, 
28 at 1:00 pm, Sally Shelburne, staff lecturer 












Veranstaltungen im Rahmen der Ausstellung 

jeweils Mittwoch, 18.30 Uhr, Vortragssaal Kunstmuseum, 

Eingang Picassoplatz 

20.Juni 2007 

Vortrag von Stefan Neuner 

Kunsthistorisches Institut der Universitat Zurich 

"Das materialisierte Biid. Jasper Johns und Robert Rauschenberg in 

den 1950er Jahren" 

15. August 2007 

Vortrag von Gregor Stemmrich 

Hochschule fur Biidende Kunste, Dresden 
"Jasper Johns: a very literal artist" 

OffentUche Fuhrungen durch die Ausstellung 

jeweils Mittwoch urn 18.00 Uhr, Sonntag urn 12.00 Uhr 

Werkbetrachtungen iiber Mittag 

jeweils Donnerstag, 12.30 Uhr 
14., 21., 28. Juni / 16., 23., 30. August / 06. September 
Ein Engagement der FREUNDE 

30. Juni 2007 

Offentlicher Workshop 

organisiert vom Kunsthistorischen Seminar der Universitat Basel 
"Jasper Johns. Neue Perspektiven" 

10.00 bis 18.00 Uhr, Vortragssaal Kunstmuseum 


Kunstmuseum Basel 

St. Alban-Graben 16, CH-4010 Basel 
Tel.+41 61 206 62 62 
www.kunstmuseumbasel.eh 
Di-So 10-17 Uhr, Mo gesohlossen 
Abenddffnung jeden Mittwoch bis 20 Uhr 


Jasper Johns, Target on an Orange Field, 1957 

The Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles, Bequest of Marcia Simon Weisman 
© Jasper Johns / 2007 ProLitteris, Zurich 












02.06.-23.09.2007 

kunstmuseum basel 


Es sprechen: 

Alex Fischer, President der Kunstkommission 
Bernhard Mendes Burgi, Direktor 

AnschLiessend Besichtigung der Ausstellung, Apero 


Die Ausstellung wurde unterstutzt durch die Stiftung Patronatskomitee Basler 
Kunstmuseen und organisiert von der National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Wir laden Sie herzlich ein zur Erdffnung der Ausstellung 


jasper Johns. 

an allegory of painting, 1955-1965 


am Samstag, 2. Juni 2007, urn 17.00 Uhr 
im Kunstmuseum, Foyer 1. Stock 
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TQHNS. X 


1. ‘THERMOMETER' (1961) ENCAUSTIC ON CANVAS. 31 X 25'/4 INCHES 
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14.‘DEVICE’ (1961-62) OIL ON CANVAS, 72 X 48 INCHES 


o 
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Jasper Johns’ first one-man show, in January 1958 at the Leo Castelli 
Gallery, consisted primarily of paintings depicting targets, numbers, 
letters and the American flag (several of which are, incidentally, in¬ 
cluded in this exhibition). In the five years which have elapsed since 
the appearance of this body of work, Johns, now 32, has emerged as 
the most influential American painter of the post Abstract-Expres¬ 
sionist generation. (§) Despite the fact that his intentions are often 
misunderstood, his preoccupation with ordinary familiar objects has 
triggered a chain reaction of Neo-Dada (or, if you prefer the term, 
Neo-Realist) painting by a battalion of younger artists all of whom 
are involved, in one form or another, with prosaic images selected 
from everyday experience. Although many of these younger painters 
appear, on the surface at least, to be closely allied to Johns, a more 
careful inspection discloses certain unique aspects of his work 
which mark him as an artist of unusual importance.® What strikes 
me as perhaps the most penetrating distinction is the fact that, by 
deliberately choosing to work with accepted forms presented in the 
context of their conventional meaning, Johns has freed himself to 
work conceptually on other levels which, again by choice, he con¬ 
fines to intellectual and aesthetic inquiries conducted by visual 
means and in a style reminiscent of traditional painting. By this I do 
not mean to imply that Johns is not inventive but, quite the contrary, 
that he has found a way to express statements of universal signifi¬ 
cance in a highly personal sense through the use of commonplace 
symbols which, when taken as paintings, nevertheless stand scru¬ 
tiny as works of art by classical standards. 

EVERETT ELLIN 



8644 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 69, CALIFORNIA 



2. TOOL'S HOUSE' (1962) OIL ON CANVAS, 72 x 36 INCHES 
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5. ‘THE DISAPPEARANCE #2’ (1962) WASH ON PAPER, 18 X 18 INCHES 

B. ‘IN MEMORY OF MY FEELINGS’ (1961) OIL ON CANVAS, 40 X 60 INCHES 7. ‘OUT THE WINDOW #2’ (1962) OIL ON CANVAS, 72 x 48 INCHES 






















8. ‘WHITE NUMBERS’ (1959) ENCAUSTIC ON CANVAS, 53V4 X 40 INCHES 


9.‘NEWSPAPER’ (1957) ENCAUSTIC & NEWSPRINT ON CANVAS, 27 X 36 INCHES 

10.‘RECONSTRUCTION’ (1960) CHARCOAL ON PAPER, 26 X 19V2 INCHES 




















ASPEU .lOllIVS LEAD RELIEFS 


The images of Jasper Johns germinate slowly, and the five reliefs and the 
lithograph in this series did not come about casually. Ideas arrive fortui¬ 
tously for Johns, but then they undergo long periods of rumination, years 
often. Instead of inventing things offhand in profusion and then throwing 
them away, as it were, on one-shot occasions, he incubates them; they ges- 
tate (analogies with generation persist and recur). 

For example. High School Days; In 1962 I remember seeing a drawing 
of the idea and a paragraph about it in Jasper’s notebooks, entered some 
time earlier. (The drawings were simple and unselfconscious, uncanny in 
their virtuosity. The entries he made in these notebooks were not casual; 
they were ideas he considered important, and at the moment I cannot recall 
one of them that has not been carried out by now. These extraordinary docu¬ 
ments were unfortunately destroyed in a fire a few years ago.) High School 
Days was a curious idea, an adolescent fantasy about a device for looking 
up girls’ dresses, but it stuck. In 1964 he did a single three-dimensional 
version of the piece in Sculpmetal; he also made a drawing of it which Andy 
Warhol has. That was all. Now it becomes available to us in the lead relief. 

Unlike some of his other images, this kind of rarity is common to all 
the ideas in this group. The Flag is familiar enough in his paintings, but as 
sculpture it originated in a Sculpmetal relief (which belongs to Rauschen¬ 
berg); that is, Johns modelled it in this viscous material which dries into 
hard metal. Later, a plaster female was taken from it; this cast was the 
source of an edition of four bronzes. That was it, until the lead relief, based 
on the same original. 

I remember breaking up when Johns showed me the prototype for 
The Critic Smiles, in the late fifties. In 1961 he made a Sculpmetal version 
of the toothbrush with teeth instead of bristles, attaching it to a base on 
which he punched the title. He meant to do an edition in gold, silver, and 
lead, but it never happened; we have only a lithograph of 1966, hand-colored 
with metallic pigments, with the names of the metals written on backwards, 
since he had drawn the words directly on the stone. This print was the 
source of the image for the present piece. 

Johns has never really executed a three-dimensional version of the 
hanging Light Bulb at all. He made a plaster model in the late fifties which 
was fragile because of the length of the wire. It broke, and he has never 
repaired it. However, in 1965 he did make a lithograph poster using the 
image, and it was clearly the precedent for this relief. 
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I never saw Bread -in the notebooks or elsewhere. Johns says that it 
was an old, old idea which he had forgotten. He likes to press things into 
the wet paint of his pictures, and several years ago someone asked if a 
form in one of them was the imprint of a slice of bread. Actually, he used 
Duchamp’s Female Fig Leaf, which does vaguely resemble a slice of bread 
with interesting complications. The old idea popped into his head, and he 
resolved to use it. Here we have it for the first time in the lead relief. In a 
way. Bread, with its embossed paper and hand-colored crust, has been 
more embellished than the other pieces. (There are, of course, the mirror 
in High School Days, and the metallic alterations in the gold teeth of The 
Critic Smiles.) 

It should be clearly understood that these reliefs are not cast. They 
are, in fact, embossed printings, appropriate to the techniques normally 
used at the Gemini Press. Working from plaster or wax originals, pattern 
maker’s models were cast; these became the models for females made of 
aluminum or epoxy (depending on the exigencies of the problems related 
to the individual pieces, how deep they were, what the surface detail was 
like, etc.). In a similar process oversize males in special plastic were pro¬ 
duced to be used to form the lead into the female casts. The pieces were 
“printed” by running .015 inch thick lead foil through a press between the 
male and female molds. The formed lead, naturally very soft, was then 
adhered to rigid polystyrene backing to protect it from deformation. 

Why lead? Johns has always admired the material, and has used it 
on occasion, or intended its use, as in the projected three-metal version 
of The Critic Smiies. Gray has, of course, always been a preferred color 
for him from the very beginning. He painted many of his pictures in that 
non-color because, he might say, it eliminates intentional and expressive 
factors from the painting situation. It is no accident that the prototypes of 
the pieces were first made in Sculpmetal, the natural color of which is gray. 
In these embossed reliefs, the lead will acquire a distinctive patina with 
time, giving it that particular quality which seems so appropriate to Johns. 

It also turns out that the production of the reliefs, which was experi¬ 
mental and innovative all the way, brought to light the fact that greater 
fidelity to the original was a characteristic of the soft material. One sees 
more details of the Flag, for example, in the embossed reliefs than in the 
cast bronze versions. 

The lithograph No must also be mentioned in the same context as the 
five reliefs, for several reasons. Not only is lead used in it for the cut-out 










letters of the title word (as in the painting on which it is based), but some 
of the forms are also embossed into the paper, using the same techniques 
applied to the lead foil. This piece is in part about the letters standing out 
from the surface and casting a shadow on it. The embossing underscores 
the play between shadow and substance in a most effective way. The litho¬ 
graph, which we habitually regard as a planimetric mode, here truly becomes 
an object, closer to its cousins in lead than to any kind of printed drawing. 
Alan Solomon New York City, April 1969 


The original models for Lead Reliefs were created by the artist both in 
wax and plaster. From these models cast metal and epoxy forming molds 
were made. Very soft cold rolled sheet lead (.015) was formed in these molds 
to create the relief image. After forming, the metal embossment was adhered 
to rigid polystyrene backings supported with wood. 

The three layers of materials were incased in a welded aluminum frame, 
and do not require additional means of framing. Each lead surface has been 
specially cleaned to permit natural oxidation to take place through the years. 

In this series of five lead reliefs, three of them incorporate additions 
of surface materials other than lead. High School Days has a round mirror 
glued into the toe of the shoe. The Critic Smiles has the toothbrush handle 
tin leafed and a cast gold crown glued over the four teeth. The image in 
Bread is cast lead with rag paper embossed and laminated to its top sur¬ 
face. This casting is glued onto sheet lead which is adhered onto masonite 
laminated onto wood. Each Bread image is hand painted with oil paint by 
the artist. 

The editions are limited to sixty plus proofs. Each original is hand signed 
and numbered by the artist with an electric steel stylus. The Gemini chop is 
hand stamped into the lead. 

No is an original four color lithograph, embossed, with a lead stamping 
of the word “No” attached. The print is stretched over a construction of a 
wood frame covered with paper board and an acid free paper. This assem¬ 
bly is incased in a recessed welded aluminum frame with a plexiglass win¬ 
dow. The edition of eighty plus fifteen proofs is hand printed on Arjomari 
paper specially made for Gemini. Each lithograph is signed and numbered 
by the artist and bears the Gemini copyright and chop. 

The project of five Lead Reliefs and No was executed at the studios of 
Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles, California, between August 1968 and May 1969. 
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Corpse and Mirror 

1976 



Jasper Johns 


Prints from the Kaufman Collection 


University of Michigan Museum of Art 


16 November 1991 - 12 January 1992 












Savarin 

1977 


The Artist 


Born in Augusta, Georgia on May 15, 1930, Jasper 
Johns was raised by his grandparents and other 
relatives in South Carolina. After studying at the 
University of South Carolina, he came to New York 
in 1949, where he briefly attended art school before 
he was drafted into the army and stationed in Japan. 
He returned to New York in 1952, where he worked 
in a bookstore and designed displays for firms 
including Tiffany & Co. By 1955 Johns lived in the 
same building on Pearl Street as Robert 
Rauschenberg, who introduced him to John Cage and 
later to Merce Cunningham, with whom he remains 
friends. Johns’ first solo exhibition at Leo Castelli 
Gallery in 1958 included images of flags, targets, and 
numbers — objects, signs, and symbols of everyday 
life — that launched his extraordinarily successful 
career and for which Johns remains famous. 


Johns began printmaking in 1960 when Tatyana 
Grosman, founder of Universal Limited Art Editions, 
persuaded him to work in lithography and sent two 
lithographic stones to Johns’ studio. For his first 


attempt Johns selected the numeral “0,” since it did 
not require him to draw it in reverse on the stone. 
Johns’ first published lithograph. Target, was also 
produced in 1960, as were a number of prints entitled 
Flag, Coat Hanger, and the numerals 0 through 9. In 
the 1960s Johns produced more than 120 prints — 
most of them lithographs — attesting to his 
productivity in the field and to his prominence 
as a contemporary printmaker. 


Like his paintings, Johns prints are difficult to 
categorize. While they incorporate the vocabulary of 
his paintings, the prints expand upon them, and are 
not reproductive or derivative. Using the prints’ 
potential for alteration, Johns explores change, 
examines information, notes differences, and marks 
sameness. Their subject matter — common objects 
such as ale cans, coffee cans, light bulbs, numbers, 
and letters — are positioned by Johns in new contexts 
in order to explore the nature of meaning and 
perception. Johns’ work is witty, self-referential, and 
complex, and requires careful looking on the part of 
the spectator to decipher significance. To date Johns 
has produced more than 300 prints in lithography, 
silkscreen, and intaglio. For over three decades Johns 
has been celebrated internationally for his paintings, 
prints, and drawings. Without a doubt, Johns occupies 
a pre-eminent position as one of America’s Modern 
Masters. 


The prints in the Kaufman Collection date primarily 
from the mid 1970s. The Ale Can and Savarin series, 
as well as the numerals and flags, recall Johns’ early 
works and are typical of his continued questioning of 
certain motifs. In the mid 1970s, as his work became 
freer and more expressive, the artist began to explore 
abstraction through repetition and pattern, as in the 
prints Scent and Corpse and Mirror. While Johns’ 
vocabularly has changed, the process of looking has 
remained constant. His work provides no one reading, 
yet Johns’ visual language consistently requires us to 
see and think, and to chart our perceptions in an 
ongoing dialogue about art and art making. 



The Collectors 

Sylvia and Richard Kaufman come to collecting 
naturally, by creative temperament and heredity. 

Mr. Kaufman’s mother was both a collector and an 
artist. Beginning in the 1940s she collected bits 
of plexiglas and scrap steel from the family’s store 
fixture factory and used them to create skilled 
collages for display both inside and outside the 
family home. 

Before her own work developed, she sought out 
artists in Western Michigan, Chicago, and elsewhere, 
simultaneously developing lasting friendships with 
them and collecting their work. During this period she 
purchased an old supermarket building to display both 
her growing collection and her own work. The 
building, which became a local landmark, was painted 
purple and filled with an extraordinary mix of 
antiques and contemporary art. Mrs. Kaufman even 
created an earth garden next door. The project was a 
source of controversy in the neighborhood, but gained 
national recognition when it was featured on the 
popular Huntley-Brinkley news report. 

Among Mrs. Kaufman’s favorite artists were Chicago 
sculptor Frank Gallo (whose tough and gritty work 
Mr. Kaufman used as a hat rack), Edouard MacAvoy 
(whose powerful and evocative portraits Mrs. 
Kaufman bought off the artist’s easel in Paris), Evert 
Lundquist, Robert McGill, and Grand Rapids sculptor 
John Goodyear. 

When Mrs. Kaufman passed away in 1984 it fell to 
her son and daughter-in-law to sort through her 
collection, dividing it between her two sons’ families. 
In the process Sylvia and Dick Kaufman came to 
know many of Mrs. Kaufman’s artist friends and had 
their own collecting instincts reinforced. Since then 
there has been no turning back. 


In 1975 the Kaufmans met the distinguished 
collectors Kimiko and John Powers. Dick Kaufman 
had been asked by the Young Presidents’ 

Organization (an international group of corporate 
presidents) to organize an educational program for a 
convention in Hong Kong. A colleague suggested that 
he consult Powers for advice. Dick and Sylvia 
travelled to the Powers’ home in Carbondale, 

Colorado for this purpose. After transacting their 
business, conversation moved naturally to the 
extraordinary collection of contemporary American 
and Asian art that hung on the walls. The Kaufmans 
recall sitting up late into the night talking with their 
hosts about art and artists. 

Dick Kaufman was particularly struck on this visit by 
the work of Jasper Johns. Shortly afterward the 
Kaufmans visited Universal Limited Art Editions 
(U.L.A.E.), where Jasper Johns then made almost all 
his prints. At a luncheon there they met the legendary 
Tatyana Grosman and acquired their first Johns work. 
This connection with U.L.A.E. led quickly to the 
acquisition of works by Buckminster Fuller, Robert 
Rauschenberg, and others. 

As their collecting continued the Kaufmans grew in 
daring and confidence. They became “risk takers” — 
willing to take a chance on things less perceptive 
collectors avoid. The results are stunning: works by 
Jonathan Borofsky, Christo, Frank Stella, Claes 
Oldenberg, Richard Pousette-Dart, Andy Warhol, 

Jan Dibbets, Katherine Porter, Donald Judd, Roy 
Lichtenstein, Ronald Bladen, and others. Their 
collection has a range and scope one would not expect 
to find in a major city. In spite of the fact that the 
Kaufman collection now includes not only American 
and European prints, drawings, and paintings, but 
sculpture and Asian work as well (the Kaufmans 
travelled in Japan with the Powers in 1976 and 
returned with a fine collection of scroll paintings), 
Jasper Johns remains the family’s favorite artist. 




Scent 

1976 


Dick Kaufman speaks eloquently about Johns’ work, 
describing his art as “orderly and profound, deeply 
expressive but with a strong intellectual component.” 
The Kaufmans admire the innate power in Johns’ 
images and their almost spiritual atmosphere — the 
way the artist elevates everyday objects to a higher 
plane. Among their eighteen Johns works the large 
colored version of Savarin remains a particular 
favorite and hangs in a place of honor. They remain 
alert for each new Johns image and seek out 
opportunities to acquire rare examples of the artist’s 
early work: his flags, targets, and large numbers. 

The Kaufmans’ boldness and creativity as collectors 
carry over into other aspects of their family life as 
well. Sylvia, while not from an artistic background, 
has shown great flair in the creation and organization 
of major international cultural programs. Other 
members of the family have sought such creative 
outlets in scholarship (Russian language and 
literature), film, business, finance, and manufacturing. 
For the Kaufman family collecting is a natural and 
almost inevitable part of a rich and full life. 

The Museum of Art is grateful to them for sharing 
these treasures with us and our visitors. 
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Checklist 

Ale Cans (I), 1975 

Lithograph from two plates (F. 202) 

22'/X 31% (578x794) 

Paper: Laga Narcisse handmade 
Edition: 41, plus 11 A.P. 

Printed by Dan Freeman, Barbara Thomason, 
and Serge Lozingot 

Published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

Ale Cans (II), 1975 
Lithograph from six plates (F. 203) 

19 X 14/(483x 375) 

Paper: John Roller HMP Waterleaf handmade 
Edition: 14, plus 7 A.P. 

Printed by Serge Lozingot and Dan Freeman 
Published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

Ale Cans (III), 1975 
Lithograph from three stones and one plate 
(F. 204) 

20 % X 26 (521 X 660) 

Paper: Washi No Mise handmade 
Edition: 46, plus 11 A.P. 

Printed by Anthony Zepeda and 
Serge Lozingot 

Published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

Ale Cans (IV), 1975 
Lithograph from one plate (F. 205) 

16%x21 (419x533) 

Paper: Velin Blanc Narcisse handmade 
Edition: 22, plus 7 A.P. 

Printed by Serge Lozingot 

Published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

0-9, 1975 

Drypoint, soft-ground, open-bite, lift-ground 
aquatint, and varnish stop-out (F. 206) 

Each plate: 2% x 1/ (54 x 45); 

sheet: 15% x 12% (394 x 318) 

Paper: Barcham Green handmade 
Edition: 1(X), plus 20 A.P. 

Printed by Aldo Crommelynck, Paris 
Published by Petersburg Press, London and 
New York 


Scent, 1975-76 

Lithograph from four plates, linocut from four 
blocks, and woodcut from four blocks 
(F. 208) 

31%x47 (794 X 1194) 

Paper: Twinrocker handmade 
Edition: 42, plus 7 A.P. 

Printed by Bill Goldston, James V. Smith, and 
Juda Rosenberg 

Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Corpse and Mirror, 1975-76 
Lift-ground aquatint and drypoint (F. 209) 
Plate: 10/ x 14 (264 x 356); 

sheet: 25/ x 19/ (654 x 402) 

Paper: Rives BFK 
Edition: 50, plus 10 A.P. 

Printed by Aldo Crommelynck, Paris 
Published by Petersburg Press, London and 
New York 

Corpse and Mirror, 1976 
Lithograph from twelve plates (F. 210) 

30/X 39/(781 X 1010) 

Paper: Black German Etching 
Edition: 58, plus 11 A.P. 

Printed by Bill Goldston and James V. Smith 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Untitled #6 (After Untitled 1975), 1976 
Lithograph from sixteen plates (F. 254) 

30% X 29/ (765 x 756) 

Paper: Rives gray Newsprint 
Edition: 60, plus 20 A.P. 

Printed by Serge Lozingot and Mark Stock 
Published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 

Untitled, 1977 

Lithograph from twelve plates (F. 258) 

27% X 39/(699 X 1010) 

Paper: J.B. Green 
Edition: 53, plus 9 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Savarin, 1977 

Lithograph from seventeen plates (F. 259) 

45 x35 (1143x889) 

Paper: Twinrocker handmade 
Edition: 50, plus 10 A.P. 

Printed by Bill Goldston and James V. Smith 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Savarin 1 (Cookie), 1978 
Lithograph from three plates (G. 5) 

26 X 20% (660 X 521) 

Paper: Auvergne, Richard de Bas 
Edition: 42, plus 5 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith and 
Keith S. Brintzenhofe 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 


Savarin 2 (Wash and Line), 1978 
Lithograph from two plates (G. 6) 

26x20% (660x521) 

Paper: Auvergne, Richard de Bas 
Edition: 42, plus 5 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith and 
Keith S. Brintzenhofe 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Savarin 3 (Red), 1978 
Lithograph from six plates (G. 3) 

26x20% (660x521) 

Paper: Auvergne, Richard de Bas 
Edition: 40, plus 7 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith and 
Keith S. Brintzenhofe 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Savarin 4 (Oval), 1978 
Lithograph from two plates (G. 8) 

26x20% (660x521) 

Paper: Auvergne, Richard de Bas 
Edition: 42, plus 5 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith and 
Keith S. Brintzenhofe 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Savarin 5 (Corpse and Mirror), 1978 
Lithograph from five plates (G. 9) 

26x20% (660x521) 

Paper: Auvergne, Richard de Bas 
Edition: 42, plus 5 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith and Thomas Cox 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Savarin 6 (Blue), 1979 
Lithograph from three plates (G. 12) 

26 X 20% (660 X 521) 

Paper: Auvergne, Richard de Bas 
Edition: 42, plus 8 A.P. 

Printed by James V. Smith and Thomas Cox 
Published by U.L.A.E., West Islip, 

New York 

Two Flags, 1980 

Lithograph from four plates (G. 23) 

47% X 36 (1200x914) 

Paper: Ivory Nishinouchi Kizuki 
Edition: 56, plus 13 A.P. 

Printed by Serge Lozingot assisted by 
Martin Klein 

Published by Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles 
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Jasper\Joh]is a retrospective 



Bull’s Eye. 1954-55. Encaustic, oil and collage on fabric mounted on plywood. The Museum of Modern Art, NY. 
Gift of Philip Johnson in honor of Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


We invite MoMA Members to enjoy the distinct privileges of Museum Membership this fall, 
during the special exhibition Jasper Johns: A Retrospective (October 20, 1996-January 21, 1997). 

As a MoMA Member, you will have unlimited access to this exhibition during Museum 
hours. Extended viewing opportunities and exclusive Members' events continue throughout the 
year to make MoMA Membership an incomparable advantage. Membership benefits accumulate 
with enhanced giving; should you wish to increase your commitment and enjoy additional 
privileges, you may use the reply form included for your convenience. 

The first exhibition in nearly twenty years to survey the full career of Jasper Johns, this retrospec¬ 
tive provides the most comprehensive look at perhaps the most influential artist of the last three 
decades. The exhibition presents Johns's work in all mediums from 1954 to the present, examining 
the artist's recycling of personal themes and the strong shifts in his career. Several works, particu¬ 
larly the artist's paintings and drawings since 1988, are being shown to the public for the first time. 
In conjunction with the retrospective, an exhibition featuring Johns's rarely seen working proofs, 
entitled Jasper Johns: Process and Printmakingy will be held in the third-floor print galleries. 




Special Member Preview Events 

Preview week gives Members the first opportunity to see the 
exhibition with extended viewing hours and special preview events. 
Benefactor and Patron Members may attend all events during this 
exclusive week. Please note the following dates and times: 

Black Tie Opening for Benefactor, Patron, and Sustaining Members 
Tuesday, October 15, 9:00 p.m. to midnight. 

Afternoon Tea and Viewing for Benefactor, Patron, 

and Sustaining Members 

Wednesday, October 16, 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. 

Cocktails and Viewing for Benefactor, Patron, Sustaining, 

and Supporting Members 

Wednesday, October 16, 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. 

Breakfast and Preview for Benefactor and Patron Members 
Thursday, October 17, 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. 

Black Tie Evening Preview for Supporting and Fellow Members 
Saturday, October 19, 8:00 to 11:00 p.m. 

Members Only Extended Viewing Hours 

Thursday, October 17,12:00 to 8:30 p.m. 

Benefactor, Patron, Sustaining, Supporting, and Fellow Members 
are invited to enjoy a private day of previews, and a special 
prix-fixe lunch or dinner with live jazz in Sette MoMA during 
these viewing hours. 

Fellow Members and above have additional viewing hours every 
Thursday, with entry from 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. through 
November 21. To make reservations, call Jennifer Sancton at 
(212) 708-9712. 

Friday, October 18 

Individual Members and above: 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Family/Dual Members and above: 1:30 to 6:00 p.m. 

Individual Members and above: 6:00 to 10:00 p.m. 

Members are invited to an evening of live jazz in the Garden Cafe 
with a cash bar, and a prix-fixe dinner served in Sette MoMA, 
accompanying these special extended viewing hours. 

Saturday, October 19 

Family/Dual Members and above: 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Individual Members and above: 1:30 to 6:00 p.m. 

Enjoy live jazz and a prix-fixe dinner in Sette MoMA following 
these special viewing hours. 

Guest Admission 

Benefactor, Patron, Sustaining, Supporting, and Fellow Members will 
find enclosed four complimentary Jasper Johns tickets. They may 
also obtain additional complimentary exhibition tickets for up to four 
guests per visit by presenting their Membership cards at the Lobby 
Information Desk or the Membership Services Desk. 

Family/Dual, Individual, National, and International Members may 

purchase same-day Member guest tickets—^which include Jasper Johns 
admission—at the Lobby Information Desk. Tickets are $5.00 each. 

Family/Dual Members whose card states Member s name “and guest” 
may obtain one complimentary exhibition ticket per visit at the 
Lobby Information Desk. 


Featured Member Programs 

Evenings at the Modern 
Jasper Johns: A Retrospective 

Spend a relaxing evening at the Museum viewing the work of Jasper 
Johns, after public hours. A Department of Education lecturer leads 
Members through the special exhibition galleries for a private talk, 
followed by a gourmet three-course meal in Sette MoMA. Fee (includes 
dinner, tax, service, and a glass of wine): Members $50, guests $65. 

Monday, October 21, 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. Code 198 

Monday, December 9, 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. Code 205 

Monday, January 13, 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. Code 206 



Mirror’s Edge. 1992. Oil on canvas. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. S.I. Newhouse. 


Sunday Morning at the Modern 
A Closer Look—Jasper Johns: A Retrospective 

Take a closer look at Jasper Johns: A Retrospective in a series of three 
programs that study in greater depth the evolution and recurrent 
themes in Johns’s work. The morning begins in the special exhibition 
galleries as a Department of Education lecturer expands on issues 
explored in the exhibition. A relaxing brunch follows in Sette MoMA. 
Fee (includes brunch): Members $50, guests $65. 

The Signature Style: Works from ip^4 through the ip6os 
Sunday, October 27, 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. Code 199 

Painted Bronzes and Other Sculpted Works 

Sunday, November 17, 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. Code 200 

Jasper Johns: The Recent Years 

Sunday, December 15, 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. Code 201 

Study Tour: Johns and the Print 

Join us for an in-depth study of the prints of Jasper Johns at three 
esteemed art institutions. The day begins at MoMA with continental 
breakfast, followed by a private tour of Jasper Johns: Process and 






Printmakingwith. Wendy Weitman, Associate Curator in the 
Department of Prints and Illustrated Books, and the organizer of the 
exhibition. Our first stop is at The Emily Fisher Landau Center in Long 
Island City to view an exhibition of the silkscreens of Jasper Johns. 
Following a relaxing gourmet lunch, we visit Universal Limited Artists 
Editions in West Islip. Founded in 1957 by Tatyana Grosman, this 
renowned printmaking studio is where Jasper Johns’s early prints were 
published. We observe the printmaking processes during a behind- 
the-scenes tour led by master printmaker and manager Bill Goldston. 

Monday, November 18, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Code 205 
Fee (includes transportation, continental breakfast, lunch, and light 
refreshments): Members $135, guests $145. The bus leaves from and 
returns to The Museum of Modern Art. 

Contributing Member Events 

(Fellow and above) 

Study Tour: Merce Cuuuingham Dance Studio 
An Afternoon with The Merce Cunningham Dance Company 

Contributing Members are invited to look inside this innovative 
company that has been a major force in contemporary dance for over 
40 years. Merce Cunningham’s collaboration with composer John Cage, 
and artistic advisors and designers Robert Rauschenberg and Jasper 
Johns, have contributed to the company’s rich and varied past. David 
Vaughn, Cunningham Archivist, and Alice Helpern, Studio Director, 
conduct a discussion of the Company’s history. After viewing a 
rehearsal. Members will see a performance. A reception in Westbeth 
Gallery follows. 

Friday, November 8, 2:30-6:00 p.m. Code CM 206 
Fee (includes reception): Contributing Members $60. 

Directions are mailed to you with your tickets. 

other Membership Events of Interest 

The Collectiou iu Coutext: 

Highlights from the Permanent Collection 

Each month, this series highlights themes and meanings in modern 
and contemporary masterpieces, while exploring complex issues in 
modern art. The morning begins in the John Edward Noble Education 
Center with a continental breakfast and slide-illustrated talk led by a 
Department of Education lecturer. Members then proceed to the 
galleries for further exploration of the Museum’s permanent collection. 
Fee (includes continental breakfast): Member $35, guests $45. 

Modern Goddess: The Reclining Nude 
Sunday, October 6, 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. Code 202 

The Enigma of Alberto Giacometti 

Sunday, November 3, 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. Code 203 

Japonisme 

Sunday, December 8, 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. Code 204 

Contributing Member Film Screening and Dinner Series 
(Supporting and above) 

Benefactor, Patron, Sustaining, and Supporting Members are invited 
to private previews of major new films and screenings of restored 
classics, preceded by dinner in Sette MoMA. 


'k'kiT’k'ki^'k^ 
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Flag. 1954-55. Encaustic, oil and collage on fabric mounted o 
Gift of Philip Johnson in honor of Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


i plywood. The Museum of Modern An, NY. 


“My Life and Times with Antonin Artaud” 

Presented in conjunction with the exhibition Antonin Artaud: Works 
on Paper (October 3^ 1996 -January 7,1997), this film re-creates the 
remarkable friendship between Artaud and the young poet Jacques 
Prevel, his biographer and confidant. Director Gerard Mordillat 
chronicles the last years of Artaud’s life, set amidst the bohemian artistic 
circles of postwar Paris in 1946. Margit Rowell, Chief Curator in the 
Department of Drawings, will introduce the film and comment 
on Artaud’s work. Sami Frey stars as Artaud. In French with English 
subtitles. A Leisure Time Features release. 

Thursday, October 24 , 6:30 to 10:30 p.m. Code F 30 D 
Fee (includes dinner, tax, service, and a glass of wine): 

Members and guests $49. 

Members Discounts and 
Other Notable Offers 

Audio Tour: An audio tour of Jasper Johns: A Retrospective is available 
in English at the entrance to the exhibition. $4.00; Members $3.50. 

Restaurant: Sette MoMA, the Museum’s restaurant, offers all MoMA 
Members a special 20% dinner discount, 5:00 to 10:30 p.m. daily; 
closed Wednesday and Sunday. (Alcoholic beverages are excluded.) 

This Members discount does not apply to the prix-fixe dinner menus. 
Please call (212) 708-9710 to make reservations. 

Parking: When you visit the Museum exhibition, you may want to 
take advantage of significantly reduced parking rates at Square 
Industries Parking, located at 17 East 54th Street, between Fifth and 
Madison Avenues. The MoMA Members’ fee for four hours is $8.50; 
for eight hours, $13.50; twelve hours, $18.50. Parking stubs must be 
validated at the Membership Services Desk in the Museum lobby. 

Two publications accompany the exhibition: Jasper Johns: A 
Retrospective, by Kirk Varnedoe, with an essay by Roberta Bernstein 
and a chronology by Lilian Tone; and Jasper Johns in His Own Words: 
Writings, Sketchbook Notes, and Interviews, compiled by Christel 
Hollevoet. Members receive a 10% discount on these publications and 
all books, reproductions, and gift items available at The MoMA Book 
Store and The MoMA Design Store, as well as Members-only sales 
and events. Benefactor and Patron Members receive the clothbound 
edition of the exhibition catalogue. Sustaining Members receive 
the paper edition of the catalogue. 





To register for programs, noted inside, please complete this form 
and mail with your check to: 

Department of Development and Membership 
The Museum of Modern Art 
II West 53 Street 
New York, NY 10019 

Enclosed is my check payable to The Museum of Modern Art, 
for the following amount $ _. 

Or to register by phone with your credit card, call Jennifer Sancton 
at (212) 708-9712. 

Code # of places Price Total amount 


Name 


Address Apt. # 


City State Zip 


Home phone Office phone 


Membership Category 


Guest name 

Fellow Members and above have priority reservation privileges for all 
programs. To increase your Membership and take advantage of greater 
Member benefits, please call (212) 708-9687. 

Please note: Family/Dual Members and above may bring one guest 
per program at the Members fee; additional guests may be invited 
at the guest fee, space permitting. No refunds will be made unless the 
space can be filled from a waiting list. We reserve the right to cancel 
a program because of insufficient participation or other circumstances 
beyond our control, in which case all reservation fees will be refunded. 


I want to increase my Membership support and enjoy greater 
participation in Member Programs. 


Family/Dual 

$120 

Sustaining 

$750 

Fellow 

$275 

Patron 

$1,500 

Supporting 

$400 

Benefactor 

$2,500 


Enclosed is my check payable to The Museum of Modern Art, 
for the following amount $_. 


Please bill my: (check one) 


Mastercard 

Visa 

AmEx 

Credit Card Number 


Expiration Date 

Signature 


JJPG 


Your gift of $5,000, $10,000, or more helps to advance the Museums 
core programs, including exhibitions, conservation, and education. 
Donors enjoy increased access to MoMA, closer involvement with 
curators and trustees, and opportunities for private exhibition viewings. 
For more information, please call the Department of Development 
and Membership at (212) 708-9671. 

Appreciated securities as a charitable donation can increase your gift 
while also reducing your tax obligation and avoiding capital gains 
tax. Please call (212) 708-9688 to receive more information about the 
benefits of these gifts. 

Members who wish to express their support for MoMA through a 
bequest, a gift in trust, of life insurance, or even a contribution that pays 
income for life, can explore the many ways of making a truly significant 
and lasting commitment to MoMA by calling (212) 708-9769. 

We are always interested in hearing from you. Please take a moment and 
jot down your ideas, thoughts, and concerns about improving MoMAs 
Membership program. Mail them to us in the enclosed envelope. 

Thank you! 
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ACE GALLERY NEW YORK 

275 HUDSON STREET • NEWYORK • NEWYORK • 10013 TEL-212-255-5599 FAX-212-255-5799 


RELEASLJiELEASEJ^ELEAS^ELEASE-RELEASE 



Join Ace Gallery and Zoland Books in a pre-publication celebration of 
The United States of Jasoer Johns by John Yau. Beginning with a fresh and 
insightful examination into the meaning of Flag (1954-55), Johns’s best known 
painting, the author discusses paintings from various periods in the artist's 
career, as well as traces the artist's particular preoccupations over the past four 
decades. With "great finesse and subtelty," John Yau shows that "Johns is our 
greatest realist, the painter whose understanding of the literal is so acute, so 
heightened, that he makes us 'see' the world as never quite before. This is a 
very moving book." (Majorie Perloff, author of Frank O'Hara: Poet Among 
Painters). Described by the poet and critic David Shapiro as "a rare synthesis 
of practical insights with a political and philosophical sense of John’s subtle and 
turbulent transformations." The United States of Jasper Johns will not be 
released for publication until May 1997. 

A prize-winning author and curator, John Yau has published over a dozen 
books of poetry, fiction, and criticism, as well as hundreds of essays on 
contemporary art. His most recent books include a book of poetry. 
Forbidden Entries (Black Sparrow, 1996) and a book of short stories, 
Hawaiian Cowboys (Black Sparrow, 1995). These and other books from Black 
Sparrow will be available. 


«•“ YOU ARE INVITED TO A RECEPTION FOR THE AUTHOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1ST, 1997, 4 PM - 6:30 PM 

FOR ADDrrraNAL INFORMATION OR VISUAL MATERIALS. PLEASE CONTACT 
MARIAN ZIOLA AT ACE GALLERY 212.255.5599 

GALLERY HOURS: 

SATURDAY, 10 AM - 6 PM 


TUESDAY 
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INEWS RELEASE 


FOURTH STREET AT CONSTITUTION AVENUE NW WASHINGTON DC 20565.737-4215/842-6353 

LIBRARY 

JUN 12 1990 


CONTACT: Katie Ziglar 

Deb Spears 
(202) 842-6353 


tOS ANGELES COUNTY 
MUSEUM ART 


NATIONAL GALLERY RECEIVES GIFT OF JOHNS DRAWING 


Washington, D.C., May 15, 1990 — On the occasion of the 
exhibition The Drawings of Jasper Johns , opening on May 20, the 
National Gallery has acquired its first drawing by Johns for the 
permanent collection, director J. Carter Brown announced today. 
The drawing. Numbers . 1966 (23 3/16 x 18 1/4 in.), a work of 
graphite pencil, graphite wash, and metallic powder wash on 
polyester fabric, is a gift of Leo Castelli in honor of Toiny 
Castelli, his late wife. 

"We are deeply grateful to Leo Castelli for this gift of an 
especially beautiful and important early Johns drawing to the 
Gallery,” said Mr. Brown. "As we open this exhibition devoted to 
Jasper Johns' drawings, it is extremely gratifying that we can 
count one of the drawings among the works in our collection." 

Johns began to use single numerals as a subject in his art 
in 1955. Numbers is one of several related compositions Johns 
made between 1957 and 1968 that depict sequential figures or 
letters of the alphabet in a gridlike arrangement. The artist 
has attributed the idea for this format to an alphabet chart he 
saw in a book. 


-more- 




















jasper johns drawing to NGA . . . page two 


This darkly luminous composition is unusual in Johns' work 
for its reddish bronze coloring, produced with metallic powder 
wash. The metallic powder is applied irregularly over a layer of 
graphite wash that defines both the stenciled numerals and the 
background. Although Johns had used this medium in a map drawing 
in 1965 and had taken it up again in two other drawings in 
1966-1967, Numbers represents his most extensive use of the 
medium. 

Leo Castelli, one of the most prominent figures in the 
postwar art world, has been Johns' art dealer and friend since he 
first began to exhibit the artist's work in his gallery in 1958. 
In addition to his gift of Numbers . he has lent Flag . 1958, The 
Critic Sees . 1962, and Device . 1962, to the present exhibition. 
Castelli's son, Jean-Christophe, has lent three drawings to the 
exhibition: Gray Alphabets . 1960, Target with Four Faces . 1968, 
and Study for Racing Thoughts . 1983. Jean-Christophe Castelli 
has also lent Jasper Johns' painting Fool's House . 1962, and Roy 
Lichtenstein's George Washington . 1962, to the exhibition 
Twentieth-Century Art: Selections for the Tenth Anniversary of 

the East Building , on view in the concourse of the East Building. 

The Drawings of Jasper Johns is in the West Building, ground 
floor, and runs from May 20 to July 29, 1990. The exhibition and 
the catalogue are made possible by Ford Motor Company. 


-end- 

















United States representative for Petersburg Press Ltd and Petersburg Press S.A. 


17 East 74 Street New York New York 10021 212 249 4400 


Petersbnrg Press Ine 


August 2k 9 1979 


•We are pleased to announce the publication of Target with 
Four Faces , a five-color etching by Jasper Johns. The plates 
were dravn and proofed in Paris at the Atelier Crommelynck in 
1978 and 1979^ and the edition printed in June and July. Pub¬ 
lication price is $4,500 ex London. 

Should you be interested to see the etching, please do 
visit our offices on 74th Street. Otherwise, let us know 
of your interest as soon as you are able, either by telephone 
or by letter. 


Sincerely yours. 
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GALLERY VIEW 

JOHN RUSSELL 

Jasper Johns Stretches Himself—and Us 
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t is a very promising last quarter of our 
century which begins with new pictures Ilka 
the ones by Jasper Johns which are on 
view at the Leo Castelli Gallery. The show 
consists of recent paintings, drawings and 
one very large print. Their ciunulative effect 
13 that of a family album in which is recorded an 
oxxeptionally high incidence of twins, look-alike seniori 
ar.d juniors, and a touch or two of incest. 

Johns has often chosen to work with motifs which 
iire in themselvet familiar, and to go on from there to 
develop a seemingly limitless expressive potential. This 
was tl^e case with his paintings, drawings and pdnts , 
of flags, targets, maps, numbers and alphabets. It was 
also the case with his ale cans, paintbrushes in an 
empty coffee tin, and the flashlight on its improvised 
catafalque. As Johns himself said more than a decade ago, 

“I used things the mind already knows. That gave me 
room to work on other levels.** - . 

To these preoccupations he brought an unmatched 
subtlety of expression, plus the ability to pile meaning 
upon meaning in ways not rivaled by anyone now livings 
Stretching himself, he stretches us also. If we look long and 
closely at **Diver,*' the huge and tenebrous drawing by Johns 
which dominates the “Drawing Now** exhibition at 
the Museum of Modem Art, we may decide that its 
true point of comparison is not so much with anything 
else in the show as with Rembrandt. 

• • - • 

“Diver** dates from 1963. Since then, Johns has been 
more and more chary of thfe big, old-style confrontation - 
with the public which Is implied in a one-man show 
of new work. (This is, in fact, his first show of that 
kind in eight years.) This time he has not started 
frcan “things the mind already knows,** but from a motif 
which is intrinsically both neutral and quite inexpressive. 
Basically, it is a repeated duster of forms, finger-sized 
and finger-shaped, which spreads itself all over the - 
paper or c^vas. 

The clusters have no particular sense of direction; 
nor does any one duster lead or dominate. CoUectivdy, 
they set up all-over rhythms which turn out to be 
infinite in their variety. The pictures are also structured 
by rectangular divisions within the given field; sometimes 
these are literal, as when Johns locks ,several distinct 
canvases together to make the completed painting; 
sometimes they are illusory, as when, for instance, the " 
real crevasse between two canvases set side by side 
is mimicked by a painted one. 

Within'that general family likeness which I mentioned 
earlier, there are great.differences of character and 
temperament. Sometimes, as In the painting called ' 

“The Barber's Tw,** Jolms aims ^t a ippst^delicata. _ 



coherence, playing off one range of pinks against another, 
nevCT chopping the aJl-over rhythm of the picture, and 
settmg up (as beween his brush and our eye) the i 

equivalent of a lover's luncheon. Sometimes, as in the 
grey painting called *The Dutch Wives**-—which is in effect 
a diptych—^he (^nfounds expectation by mating like with 
unlike and leading from an identical formal beginning ^ 
to two different formal ends. * J 

Either way, the new paintings make substantial 
use of encaustic, the medium which contributed to ' 
many of John's most conspicuous successes in the early 
1960*5. The paint structure which results has a hooded 
^oquence: sunk within it are strips of newsprint, and 
just once or iwice Johns introduces the kind of impressed""*" 
mark which he used in earlier years—the print of an 
iron, for instance. We are not encouraged to treat the 
newsprint as reading matter, since its prime' purpose Is 
rath^ to thicken the visual plot and add a counterpoint 
of direct statement to the more complex intimations 
of the paint References, drawn from this newspaper, 
to the arrest of .a small-town organist have, therefore 
a pwely formal significance. ' ’ 


^ It doesn't do, finally, to assume that^the biggest 
pictures are the most “important." Some of the drawings . 
are statements as dense as any that Johns has ever 
made. And as for the single print on exhibit it explores ^ 
the ^ntral motif of the show in terms of three successive* 
^d distinct media—lithography, linocut and woodcut. 

That the whole show is intelligent in the highest degree • 1 
goes witout saying; but one of the special things about 
Jasi^r Johns is that he allows for other things beside 
intelligence—for the intermittences of feeling, for instance, 
and for the quirks and accidents and small exasperations 
which cannot be programmed out. of human life 
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News Release 

'■ JASPER JOHNS: GRAPHICS 


For further information: 
Jacqueline Lejeune, 943-7755 


An exhibition of Jasper Jofins^ Graphics dating from I960 to 1970 will 
open at the Museum of Contemporary Art on July 10 and continue through 
September 5. 


130 of Johns* prints have been published during these years. The exhibition 

will include his famous series on "Lead Releases," "Fragments According to 

What" and "Numerals." Many of the works are printed in colors; others in 

monochrome gray, green, white or violet; some have collage, crayon, ink, 

chalk or penci I additions. LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OFiRl 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

In his prints Johns has continued to use the simple, banal images - maps*^^^ ^ 1971 

flags, targets, beer cans, coat hangers and light bulbs - which he had 

introduced into his earlier paintings and sculpture. By removing these 

common objects from their usual symbolic context Johns forces the viewer 

to reassess and relook with fresh eyes. His work is often described as a 

series of rhetorical questFons, unanswerable questions which keep the 

viewer continually off balance. 


Jasper Johns’ fame as the great innovator of pop images in painting and 
sculpture was established long prior to his exploring the technique of 
printmaking in I960. Kenneth Tyler, a leading printmaker, recognizing 
that the future of printmaking in America rested with the painters and 
sculptors, invited Johns in 1968 to Gemini G.E.L. in Los Angeles, a 
workshop where he created many of the prints in this exhibition. Johns 
has a central position in the revival of the art of printmaking in which 
his influence is significant. 


PRESS PREVIEW, FRIDAY, JULY 9, 2 P.M. 

JUN •<; 5 1971 

Museum of Contemporoty Art 237 e. Ontario st,ChicQgo 60611, Wh 3-7755 
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Press Notice The Tate 

Gallery 

MILLBANK 
LONDON SW1P4RG 
01-8211313 

EXHIBITION AT THE TATE GALLERY tategal LONDON 

library 

JASPER JOHNS: WORKING PROOFS NO]/ 2 Q 

4 February - 22 March 1980 __-- 

Jasper Johns, born in the U.S.A. in 1930, first achieved fame in the mid 1950's 
with paintings of targets and of the American flag, and was hailed as one of the 
first and foremost Pop artists. The concerns then evident in his work have been 

developed far beyond that stylistic definition, and he has become one of the major 
artists of today. 

The 195 works in the Tate exhibition are centred around 27 of Johns' most 
important prints, each of which is accompanied by up to six preliminary working 
proofs. There are 18 prints dating from I960 (the year of his first print) to 1974, 

and 9 from the book 'Foirades/Fizzles' which was produced in collaboration with 
Samuel Beckett m 1975-6. 

Jn I960, Johns was invited by Tatyana Grosman to make lithographs at her newly- 
established Universal Limited Art Editions Studio on Long Island. Since then Johns 
has devoted a substantial proportion of his working time to making etchings, and on 
occasion has used woodcut and lino-cut. Johns has also worked at the Los Angeles 
Studio Gemmi Gel, at Studio Crommelynck in Paris, and for the British publishers 
Petersburg Press in London and New York. 

For his prints, Johns has consistently re-worked the imagery of his paintings, or 
elements from them, sometimes also re-using or translating elements from earlier 
prints and occasionally producing two versions, for example 'Decoy' (1971) and 
•Decoy H' (1971-3). The four-panel painting 'Untitled' (1972) in which stones on a 
Harlem wall, colour hatching and body parts on battens are combined, has been the 







source for the imagery of a large number of prints made since 1973, including the 
•Fizzles' etchings in which images based on those in the painting are translated 
into much smaller scale, monochrome images in a rich range of etching, aqua.tint, 
photo-etching and sugar-lift techniques. 

Johns* working methods are illustrated in the Tate exhibition by proofs showing the 
intermediate stages through which the images have passed. Some have drawn or 
painted additions, and some are trials of quite radically different colours or densities 
of tone. To compare the final print with these preliminary workings is to see clearly 
how Johns controls the visual effects at his disposal to achieve a satisfactory 
realisation of his idea. 

The exhibition was arranged by Christian Geelhaar of the Kunstmuseum, Basel 
in collaboration with the artist, from whose collection the proofs have been lent. 

It has been travelling in Europe and will later finish its tour in Japan. There is 
a fully illustrated catalogue. 


Further information available from Corinne Bellow, Information Department 
27 August 1980 
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EXHIBITION: JASPER JOHNS: LITHOGRAPHS 


Jasper Johns has increasingly come to he recognized as one of the leading 
printmakers in this country. This exhibition, JASPER JOHNS: LITHOGRAPHS , 
organized hy the Museum of Modem Art in New York, presents a decade of 
the artist's work in this medium. The prints parallel the same thematic 
and compositional concerns of Johns' work in painting, collage and sculp¬ 
ture, while also marking his deep investigation into the medium of litho¬ 
graphy. As Riva Castleman, Curator of Prints and Illustrated Books at 
the Miseum of Modern Art and organizer of the exhibition, comments, the 
exhibition reveals the "pivotal role that Jasper Johns has played in con¬ 
temporary printmaking." 

Included in the exhibition are Target . I960; 0 through 9 . I960; Ale 
Cans, 1964; Two Maps . 1965-66; Watchman . 1967; Flags . 1967; and six prints 



from the series Colored Numerals . 1969. There are a total of seventy 
lithographs in the exhibiton. An illustrated checklist, with an essay 
by Riva Castleman, accompanies the exhibition. 


JASPER JOHNS: LITHOGRAPHS 


May 16 to June 25 


Jones Galleries 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, contact; E. A. Carmean, Jr., Associate Curator of 


Education, or William H. Ellis, Publications Editor and Publicist, 713-526- 
1361. 
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Jasper Johns, 42, was born in Georgia in May o£ 1930. Working 
in a loose, painterly fashion, he incorporates the "gestural" strokes 
of Abstract Expressionism and its paint quality, as well as highly 
personal figurative elements. This combination of bravura and gen¬ 
ius made Johns one of the most influential painters to lead the way 
out of the cul-de-sac in which Abstract Expressionism eventually 
found itself. 

Critic Max Kozloff has said of Johns that he produced."A; body 
of work that has virtually changed the character of American art. 
Either by direct influence or suggestive signal, the vision of Jasper 
Johns is the turning point of the post-Abstract Expressionist period." 


Johns in his own way was a shocker. While most artists were 
still joyously working within the freedom that Abstract Expression¬ 
ist breakthroughs had made possible, Johns, working with the gestural 
brush strokes of that movement, began to introduce plaster casts of 
body parts and other extraneous elements into his rich impastoed 
canvases, incorporating certain kinds of figurative elements the 
Abstract Expressionists had just gotten It was a startling 
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JASPER JOHNS 
Add 1. 


turn-about. Kozloff states "Johns' largely unwitting deflation of 
the bravura (of Abstract Expressionism) caught the art world off 
base." 


Johns' paintings of targets, American flags, numbers and alpha¬ 
bet paintings have become so well-known that it is difficult to rea¬ 
lize how much of a shock they were to the public of the 1950's. In 
works such as the targets with bulls-eye imagery in ordered rings, 

Johns utilized the open "all-overness" of Abstract Expressionism, 
translating it in his own way into semi-figurative imagery. Similarly, 
in his encaustic paintings of numerals and alphabets, he reintroduced 
a centuries-old technique of painting with hot wax, in which the 
brushstroke of the artist is imprinted forever in thick, translu¬ 
cent, enigmatic pigment. Here the real is confused with the unreal, 
images are hidden yet exposed. The symbols of unknown or enigmatic 
purpose, the covered up, the intellectualized concepts (as opposed 
to the random, gut-induced movements of the Abstract Expressionists) 
were to become his trademark. His work, grounded firmly in histori- 
cism, often takes extraordinarily complex turns. 

One of Johns' key contributions lies in his use of field-ground 
relationship and his use of illusionism. Critic William Rubin says 
of Johns, "... the motifs he chose - Flags, Targets, Letters 
and Number grids - were in themselves flat; this led to the possibi¬ 
lity, realized in the flags and number grids, of making the field of 
the motif identical with the field of the canvas . . . the flag was 


more 
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JASPER JOHNS 
Add 2. 


not represented ... in a pictorial field, but constituted the 
pictorial field itself ... the outer contours of the picture had 
obvious implications for the later 'shaped canvas’. Indeed . . . 

Stella's first shaped pictures, the Aluminum series, depended upon 
just this kind of identification of field, shape and motif." 


#### 






Art/Thomas B. Hess 
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.. Reading a Johns picture is rather like overhearing a quarrel 
through a hotel wall; stray words float through plasterboard.. 



I 




All art is divided into three parts, 
into three overriding symbols. One part 
presents the work as analogue to the 
act of creation; the second, to the pro¬ 
cesses of vision. And the third attempts 
a balance between the first two. Con¬ 
sider Michelangelo the master of the 
first image, Leonardo master of the 
second, Raphael master of the third. 

Jasper Johns usually is assigned to 
Leonardo’s camp. He’s an artist for 
whom ‘‘the issues of perception” are 
the ‘‘focus of the work itself,'* accord¬ 
ing to Michael Crichton, M.D., collec¬ 
tor and author of The Andromeda 
Strain and other best-sellers as well as 
the picture-book catalog that accom¬ 
panies Johns’s sumptuous retrospective 
at the Whitney (through 11/22). 

Crichton wisely follows in the foot¬ 
steps of Leo Steinberg, Barbara Rose, 
Max Kozloff, Robert Rosenblum, Alan 
Solomon, and other art historians and 
critics who enthusiastically welcomed 
Johns’s dazzling first one-man show at 
Leo Castelli’s in 1958 and his subse¬ 
quent exhibitions.They never had liked, 
or they had grown tired of, the ath¬ 
letic, genesis-oriented paintings of the 
Abstract-Expressionists. Johns provided 
a crisp, cool alternative. His paintings 
of American flags (with 48 states) and 
targets (four bands around a bull’s- 
eye) offered simple formats in which 
many ideas were packed and many ob¬ 
servations could be made from many 
different intellectual levels. And Johns’s 
own lapidary statements provided a 
bright change from the enigmatic 
grunts and lyrical groans that char¬ 
acterized much of the primary source 
material from the first generation of 
the New York School. 

Johns coaxes you into his paintings. 
Sometimes the motifs are hostile, some¬ 
times gimmicky; generally, as Leo 
Steinberg wrote, ‘‘seeing them becomes 
thinking.” Johns’s favorite medium is 
wax-based, like traditional encaustics, 
except he likes to mix in bits of torn 
newspaper. The snippets act as a bind¬ 
er. Also, they add a sharp, sec quality 
to a medium that usually tends to the 
‘‘thick and slab.” Above all, they con¬ 
tain words—fragments of headlines, 
phrases from ads. In the grisaille News¬ 


paper, 1957, for example, on a creased 
open-newspaper layout, you glimpse the 
headline ‘‘Khrushchev’s Portrait Re¬ 
vealed. ...” The artist suggests that his 
painting is a portrait of a newspaper 
that contains the portrait of the Russian 
statesman, and yet there is no human 
image. No man’s face comes through 
the fog of city-soot grays. Everything 
drowns in printer’s ink, a bleak view of 
the human condition that first was diag¬ 


nosed by Baudelaire. 

In the painting titled Device Circle, 
1959, a stick, used as a compass, de¬ 
scribes a circle among what Kozloff 
calls ‘‘chromatic sputters” of red, white, 
yellow, and blue. Embedded among the 
sputters is a shred of an advertisement 
that reads, ‘‘an easy, inexpensive, and 
charming way to divide your room... .” 
It’s a lighthearted description of what 
Kozloff calls ‘‘the contrast between the 
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...Behind Johns’s armor of talent, he’s vulnerable. So he tinkers 
with imagery—feints, dodges, pulls an image inside out...” 


easily made arid pMect arc and the la¬ 
borious, newspaper-clotted fagade/* Ob¬ 
viously, Johns carefully chooses the ap¬ 
propriate snippet, the properly charged 
phrase, for each area of a painting. 
Nothing is left to chance. In The Dutch 
Wives, 1975, the panels of a diptych 
repeat one another; Johns had to buy 
two copies of the New York Times 
one morning to make sure he could 
produce identical shreds. 

There’s nothing particularly original 
in Johns’s use of collage material as 
verbal glosses on the visual poetry of 
the picture. Both Picasso and Juan Gris 
in their early Cubist works sliced news¬ 
paper columns to similar effect. I dwell 
on the point because usually it gets over¬ 
looked. Crichton, for example, ignores 
such clues. The reason isn’t that Crich¬ 
ton is unobservant or unprepared. Far 
from it. He seems to have read thor¬ 
oughly in the extensive literature on 
Johns and is happy to follow any leads. 
The point is that Crichton didn’t have 
a chance to see the Jasper Johns retro¬ 
spective installed with such flair and 
expertise by David Whitney. Like most 
commentators, he hasn’t had a chance 
to study the paintings. He worked from 
photographs. And photographs usually 
don’t show such details as the type on 
a bit of newsprint. In other words, 
Johns is being considered in the way a 
Harvard grad student studies an old 
master whose stature is already con¬ 
firmed in history. What’s left for the 
scholar are tricky bits of iconology, 
obscure references, and, given Crich¬ 
ton’s science-fiction penchant, such 
trivia from the Weltanschauung as sero¬ 
tonin, a neurochemical that may en¬ 
able the artist '*to re-create a naive per¬ 
ception—in the best sense of the word.” 

Photographs of paintings are per se 
perceptual instruments. They are made 
for the scrutiny of art historians, which 
doesn’t mean that the paintings them¬ 
selves are concerned with eye-I trans¬ 
actions, with voyeurs, spies, watchmen, 
or any of the other pastimes of Leo¬ 
nardo-oriented, vision-obsessed masters. 

In a Johns painting, nicety of detail 
pulls you close to the surface. The 
image doesn’t envelop you (as a Roth¬ 
ko does); it doesn’t swamp the pe¬ 
ripheral vision. It stands straight in 
front of you, all of a piece, hieratically 
upright. Nor does it hold you off. as a 
Byzantine icon will, with its gold back¬ 
ground sheen. A Johns beckons. You 
move in to read the fine print. You 
never can quite make out what the 
story is. The pieces don’t quite fit to¬ 


gether. The experience is rather like 
overhearing a quarrel through a hotel 
wall. You can’t follow it. But as the 
sounds rise and fall in conversational 
drift, and as stray words float through 
the plasterboard, you become aroused, 
wide awake, fully alert. You try hard¬ 
er; you comprehend less. 

Johns brings his surface detail to a 
similar kind of excitation. You’re urged 
to read but prevented from reading. 
The artist refers to poetry in similar, 
equivocal ways—another facet of his 
work that eludes Crichton, even though 
one of Johns’s paintings is titled In 
Memory of My Feelings—Frank 
O'Hara, quoting one of the poet’s long¬ 
er, better-known works. (The poem was 
written around 1956; the painting is 
dated 1961; O’Hara’s untimely death 
was in 1966.) The poem is full of Johns- 
ian imagery—numerals, stars, a flash¬ 
light, a “blackness that will ease and 
burn.” There is a painting titled Zone 
that Crichton writes is about “feelings 
of his [Johns’s] desperation.” There is 
a famous poem by Apollinaire titled 
Zones, which Johns could have heard 
about from O’Hara, Marcel Duchamp, 
Nico Calas, or a hundred other sources. 
Such connections bear investigation. As 
does the painting called Decoy, 1971, 
which, Crichton writes, was “so named 
because 'it was supposed to draw the 
birds....’ ” (The author doesn’t identify 
whom he is quoting; presumably it’s the 
artist—not invariably the most reliable 
guide to his own labyrinth.) Decoy 
also is the title of a poem by John Ash- 
bery and, as Barbara Rose points out, 
Johns may have had it in mind. In the 
painting, the word-violet, painted vio¬ 
let, appears among some reversed names 
of colors against darkling smears. 
Ashbery’s verses include this passage: 

“The descending scale does not im- 
ply/A corresponding deterioration of 
moral value, punctuated/By acts of 
corporate vandalism every five years/ 
Like a bunch of violets pinned to a 
dress .. . .” 

Johns often alludes to other paint¬ 
ers. Marcel Duchamp’s profile has 
been spotted; de Kooning’s Highway 
is invoked. Johns has a passion for 
naming things and, like Adam in Eden, 
he calls them all freshly, by their in¬ 
evitable nouns: A cup is lettered “Gup,” 
a drawer “Drawer,” the mark of a hot 
iron “Iron.” Puns are intended; so is 
blatant irony. The word white is 
painted in orange on an area of yel¬ 
low. The paradoxes are kept in tight 
control. When literary or linguistic 
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elements intrude on the pictorial order, 
the anomalies are kept low-key, tact¬ 
ful. You’re never slapped in the face 
by a wet mackerel of a joke as you are 
in some Magrittes. Rather you’re dec¬ 
orously led into a civilized conversa¬ 
tion with the artist, who usually an¬ 
swers questions with further questions. 
Johns establishes complicated interior 
structures with similar reticence. His 
scaffolding seldom obtrudes. Readers 
may recall an analysis in this space 
last February of Johns’s large polyptych 
Scent, 1976, and the suggestion that its 
panels establish a visual rhyme pattern 
of a, b, c, c, d, e, e, f, a. (Crichton, I’m 
pleased to note, comes to the same 
conclusion.) Or consider the enigmatic 
untitled tetraptych of 1974 in which 
Crichton ingeniously locates a masked 
repeat among the central “flagstone” 
motifs but misses the chiming of num¬ 
bers in the orange, green, and blue 
hatches to the left. These subtle, al¬ 
most imperceptible, structures are like 
figures so intricate that the aural mem¬ 
ory can’t follow the developments, or 
like rhyme schemes extended over a 
length of time beyond the resonance 
of the words. In T. S. Eliot’s Dry Sal¬ 
vages, for example, there are seven stan¬ 
zas rhymed a, b, c, d, e, f. By the time 
a repeats for the second time, you’ve 
forgotten the first one. You have to 
puzzle out the source of the bell buoy’s 
gong that haunts the passage, just as 
in Johns you have to puzzle out the 
repeats, inventions, mirrorings, and 
other Ping-Pong transformations that 
reinforce the unity of an image. 

If you do puzzle it all out—if you 
could exhaust an image of its ques¬ 
tions—what would be left? What 
would you know? It seems to me that 
you’d know all about the photograph 
and precious little about the painting. 

In David Whitney’s installations, 
Johns’s work shines with an extraordi¬ 
nary radiance, as if the pictures could 
breathe, at last free of picture-book, 
slide-lecture, textual analyses. 

You are impressed first of all by the 
variety and richness of the brush and 
spatula marks, by the sensuous, meaty, 
vividly present quality of the pigments 
and the mediums. In wax, oil, acrylic, 
graphite, or ink, Johns has a wonder¬ 
ful way with the skin of dreams. Com¬ 
pare his paint marks with those in 
some of the other major exhibitions in 
New York: the late Cezannes at the 
Museum of Modern Art—probably 
MOMA’s most beautiful exhibition 
(through 1/3); the Bonnards at Acqua- 
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vella, many of them from the artist’s 
estate, many with a dazzling unspoiled 
freshness (18 East 79th Street, through 
11/12); the recent paintings of de 
Kooning at Fourcade—more forceful 
and masterly and equivocal than ever 
(36 East 75th Street, through 11/19); 
Jennifer Bartlett’s new composition of 
enamel strokes in steel squares at 
Paula Cooper—one of which riddles 
Johns’s own dilemmas (155 Wooster 
Street, through 11/9). Compare, in 
other words, Johns’s pictorial unit with 
the development and exfoliation of the 
brush strokes, applied with all deliber¬ 
ate speed across a smooth, prepared sur¬ 
face. Johns, it seems to me, belongs 
more with such artists as de Kooning 
and Bonnard than with the more reti¬ 
nal, percept-playing oeuvre of Marcel 
Duchamp, with which he has been in¬ 
sistently associated. 

Johns freed himself of any Abstract- 
Expressionist family encumbrances, in 
part through irony. Still, in his ironic 
use of de Kooning-esque painterly sput¬ 
ters, or Hans Hofmann’s booming rec¬ 
tangles of color—as in such a painting 
as Arrive!Depart, 1964—there is also 
a feeling of continuity, even of affec¬ 
tionate development. 

Moving toward a visual metaphor, 
looking back to the genetic one, Johns 
probably should be considered in the 
Janus-face school of Raphael. He de¬ 
velops his colors with melancholy de¬ 
lectation. They’re part sight, part word. 
Often his red-yellow-blue primaries 
seem bright for brightness’s sake, like 
whistling in a graveyard. His images 
teeter on the verge of draining color. 
They turn gray overnight—like the 
Prisoner of Chillon. Or exsanguinated 
white. This is the visual—the percep¬ 
tual—side of an artist who keeps his 
angst polished and up-to-date. Along¬ 
side such speculative activities are 
Johns’s resources of energy, his rang¬ 
ing curiosity, humor, agility, and, above 
all, his powerful will to art. He keeps 
to simple formats (a flag or some flag¬ 
stones) because they allow him to 
concentrate on painting. De Kooning 
has said that he chose to paint women 
because the given of anatomy frees 
him to work as he pleases. 

De Kooning paints with the confi¬ 
dence and torment of a master. He’s 
European-trained. Johns is younger. 
As with most Americans, his roots in a 
pictorial culture are shallow. Behind 
the armor of talent, he’s vulnerable. 
So he tinkers with imagery—feints, 
dodges, makes a statement, retracts it, 
pulls an image inside out. He involves 
you in the story of his art—its history, 
its ramifications, its pathos. Once he’s 
got your undivided attention, he repays 
you in glorious bursts of painting. ■■ 
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Jazz 


Charles Fox 


Heart in Mouth 


Bracknell Jazz Festival 


The night-time always used to be the right 
time as far as listening to jazz was concerned. 
It was an indoor activity too, very much a 
pendant to dancing or drinking, part of a 
life-style rather than an art form. Yet earlier 
on, in New Orleans as distinct from New York 
or Chicago, jazz got played in the open air - 
even in bright sunshine. Picnics, funerals, 
dances by the lakeside: the music existed just 
as naturally in those settings as in the brothels 
of Storyville (patrons could, it seems, take a 
pianist upstairs as well - to play fast rags or 
slow blues, whatever the action called for). 

There’s nothing incongruous, therefore, 
about jazz being played in a tent, even if 
Bracknell lacks the raffishness of New Orleans 
two-thirds of a century ago and the music was 
for pondering rather than cavorting to. Jazz 
festivals pop up elsewhere fMiddlesbrough 
has one the weekend after ^his), but these 
usually lean heavily on Americans (the line-up 
for Chichester in October comes close to 
being the jazz equivalent of a Kerry Packer 
eleven). The satisfying truth about the Brack¬ 
nell Festival, though, is that it is about music 
rather than reputations. And - highly refresh¬ 
ing, this - it treats British performers as seri¬ 
ously as those from across the herring-pond. 

A new work seems to get commissioned 
every year, using Arts Council funds. This 
time it was the turn of John Taylor; the 
composition made cunning use of his Octet, 
with Henry Lowther’s trumpet surfacing shin- 
ily in a Mexican-style middle section. There 
was, too, the first public coming-together of 
Stan Tracey and John Surman. Whether 
sounding flaky and fragile on bass clarinet or 
coaxing improbably Wgh, shrill notes out of 
his baritone saxophone, Surman stayed at full. 


lyrical stretch, balanfcin^^'j|r^^ ^ccato 


chording. It was a meeting of two composers 
as much as of two improvisers. 

Bobby Wellins is a diminutive Scots tenor 
saxophonist with a unique sound, a kind of 
sumptuous keening. Somewhere along the 
way he has acquired added bite and attack; so 
much so that a newcomer approaching the 
marquee during the set by Wellins’s Quartet 
was deceived into thinking he was hearing a 
trumpet. But if Wellins has honed and 
expanded a classic style. Great Jazz Solos 
Revisited (simultaneously a 10-piece band 
and a statement of intent) wanders into the 
past, performing Bemie Cash’s transcriptions 
of historic choruses. The repertoire takes in 
Charlie Parker’s ‘Scrapple From the Apple’ 
(1947), Charlie Christian’s ‘Star Dust’ (1939), 
even, but suitably defluffed, Louis Arm¬ 
strong’s ‘Struttin’ With Some Barbecue’ 
(1927). The idea is not new (Tommy Dorsey’s 
brass section used to play Bunny Berigan’s 
solo on ‘Marie’ long after the trumpeter had 
left the band, while Supersax has moved in on 
Charlie Parker’s legacy), Nostalgia gets 
evaded, partly by the inclusion of brand-new 
solos by Peter King (alto sax), Rigby Fair- 
weather (trumpet) and Dave Cliff (guitar). 

These happenings all took place in the big 
marquee. Elsewhere, bands were being 
coached and rehearsed; eclectic little groups 
toted their amplifiers into the Cellar Bar. 
Upstairs, on Sunday, a fistful of pianists (the 
Festival’s phrase) strutted their stuff. Howard 
Riley’s half-hour set was a tour-de-force, work- 
■ ig its way through a range of modem piano 
t^hniques. For most people, however, the 
tum-up for the book was Peter Jacobsen, who 
broWht wit and relevance even to that boring 
old business of plucking the piano strings. 
Jacobin, like Riley, was concerned with 
rhythmX rather than rhythm; he even com¬ 
bined funkiness with a classical stance. (Just to 
boast a moment: Jacobsen got his first-ever 
review - hd was 16 and still at school - in the 
NS a dozen years ago.) 

All the Anrerican ensembles on display were 
relatively unmmiliar. Most meticulous were 
the Pat Metheny Group and the Leroy Jenkins 
Trio. Metheny,\ a 23-year-old guitarist who 
used to work with Gary Burton, leads a quar¬ 
tet that is vastly imDre exciting and convincing 
in the flesh than on record, where the bland¬ 
ness gets over-emphasised. Leroy Jenkins, in 
his mid-forties, muVt be the most accom¬ 
plished black jazz violinist since Eddie South. 
(Athough frequentlyV compared with Stuff 
Smith, he lacks Smithes cheery egotism, his 
obsessive drive.) Souths music can be dry, 
making - at first, anywa 
modern compositional ^ 
loosened up just after mid 
head stayed ascendant ( 
the piano playing of 
(nevertheless, his right 
four-to-the-bar) and Thui^ 
faintly clinical drumming, 
was Jenkins’s technical bravura, 1 
concern with detail. 

Heart, of course, is what OmettAColeman’s 
music has always had, even if Coleman’s feats 
as an innovator are usually what gM written 
about. On the alto saxophone (not t^ trum¬ 
pet, never the violin), Coleman can zoom in 
with the emotional directness of a greak blues 
player. A pity this virtue gets obscured by his 
present group. The extra drummer and two 
guitarists (there’s a bass guitar as well, of 
cxmrse) just clutter up the background. Chord- 
irfg can even make Coleman sound out- 
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of-tune. When the guitarists stuck to riffs 
things improved, especially in the rousing 
finale, rather like a hora or some other Near or 
Middle Eastern dance. One missed the equality, 
the to-and-fro tugging, of the earlier quartets 
and trios. (Ironically enough, immediately 
before this set, three British performers - John 
Stevens, Trevor Watts, Barry Guy - operated 
stunningly within what might be called Col¬ 
eman’s older manner.) 

The proposition that more means worse 
applies particularly to free jazz. Which may 
explain the rush - in America, anyway - to 
give one-man recitals. David Murray, one of 
the new generation of young black players, did 
that at Bracknell, blowing his tenor sax¬ 
ophone, prowling the stage, occasionally recit¬ 
ing a little homily, all for close on an hour. Just 
a? a young mainstreamer might elect to play 
like Ben Webster, Murray goes back to the 
early 1960s, taking Albert Ayler’s mixture of 
melody, rhythm and tonal distortion as his 
starting-point. Like Ayler’s own great 
inspirer. Sonny Rollins, always more 
interested in tunes than chords, Murray 
evolves startling yet essentially romantic vari¬ 
ations (one was built round that scrap of holy 
writ - for tenor players - ‘Body and Soul’). It’s 
a fascinating demonstration of how what was 
once resolutely avant-garde can, if it possesses 
real staymg-power, become the pivot for a 
new tradition. 



Art 

John Spurling 



Canvas Clowns 


Jasper Johns Hayward Gallery, until 30 July 



Jasper Johns made his name in 1958 with 
paintings of the American flag, targets, Arabic 
numerals and letters of the alphabet. Four 
years earlier he had destroyed all the previous 
work in his possession and dreamed that he saw 
himself painting a large American flag. The 
break was more imagined than real. The sur¬ 
viving earlier works — not in this show but 
reproduced in Michael Crichton’s excellent 
Jasper Johns (Thames and Hudson £15) - 
contain many of the elements that persist into 
the later ones: pieces of printed paper, grids, 
numerals, a plaster-cast in a neatly- 
constructed wooden box, collage, the ready¬ 
made image and the use of encaustic. It is this 
rare technique - the mixing of paint or collage 
materials with hot wax so as to achieve a kind 
of thick transparency, the successive layers • 
of the painting all remaining semi-visible - 
which makes the flag and target paintings so 
very much more than they appear in repro¬ 
duction. Johns has little in common with such 
superficial exploiters of the ready-made 
image as Andy Warhol (whose latest work is 
on show at the ICA) and Richard Hamilton 
(selector of the current The Artisfs Eye 
exhibition at the National Gallery). 

In 1976 Johns collaborated with Samuel 
Beckett on one of those exceedingly expensive 
collectors’ books, Foirades I Fizzles. The book 
itself is not being shown at the Hayward, but 
its two end-papers are, in the form of an oil 
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painting called End Paper. The left half of the 
canvas consists of a basket-work design of 
green, orange and purple cross-hatchings, 
interspersed with grey, while the right half is a 
crazy-paving of black and red irregular 
shapes, marbled with grey and green. But 
although both suggest classic end-papers they 
are actually variations on motifs used in most 
of Johns’s recent paintings and derive orig¬ 
inally from a car he saw decorated with 
cross-hatchings and a painted wall in Harlem. 
The painter of End Paper is as economical in 
his re-use of motifs as the author of Endgame. 

There are many parallels between Johns 
and Beckett - their elegance, their taste for 
intellectual jokes, their solipsism - but the 
most immeiately striking is their uncom¬ 
promising literalness. You wait for Godot, you 
look at the flag. Everything depends, then, on 
technique and for both artists technique is the 
real subject of their work. As Vladimir and 
Estragon or Hamm and Clov are first and 
foremost dramatic characters, the voices in the 
playwright’s head, his masters and servants, so 
Red, Blue and Yellow figure constantly in 
Johns’s pictures as the painter’s masters and 
servants, his inexorable primary colours. In 
False Starty with a supporting cast of secondary 
colours, they burst in a firework display and at 
the same time are named in stencilled letters 
aU over the canvas, the two levels of their 
existence, actual and conceptual, seldom co¬ 
inciding, since even if a patch of blue is labelled 
BLUE, the letters themselves are coloured 
orange. In the companion painting. Jubilee, 
the colours themselves have gone to ground, 
leaving behind their names and a washed-out 
firework-display of black and white: a very 
Beckettian scene, especially with that title. 
^^I^Everywhere Johns goes his primary colours 
* go with him, like a trio of clowns, playing a 
whole repertoire of galumphing tricks among 
themselves, naming themselves, not naming 
themselves, making a token appearance or 
being conspicuous by their absence, standing 
on their heads or turning themselves inside- 
out, taking on three dimensions or becoming 
the mere shadows of themselves. And bit by 
bit they draw most of the other contents of 
Johns’s studio with them, wires, rulers, tape- 
measures, cutlery, cups, half a chair, old tins, 
beer-cans and even aspects of the artist him¬ 
self in the form of hand and foot-prints. 

But inventive and entertaining as the clowns 
and their circus-animals are, they convey also 
a sense of melancholy amounting sometimes 
to despair: T can’t go on; you must go on.’ 


Derek Mahon 

IhvH Sussex Pub 


T caught f^r sole this morning,’ 
said the manSwith the beard; 
clouds shiftedand a sun- 
shaft pierced th^ea. 

Rsher of sole, dio^ou reflect 
the water you walk^on 
contains so very man^ouls, 
the living and the deado 
you could never begin to hpunt them? 


The ultimate narrowness of the repertoire and 
the apparent impossibility of ever extending it 
- though Johns does constantly extend it, like 
Beckett, in the teeth of his own fastidious lack 
of self-confidence - are compounded with 
the pointlessness of the task (why write, why 
paint, why entertain, why live?) to make every 
finished canvas an End Paper and ever>^fresh 
one a False Start. 


Films 


John Coleman 


Egg-Box 


HuUabaloh Over Georgie and Bonnie’s Pic¬ 
tures ^Tke South Bank Show* (LWT), 15 
and 22 JutyL 10.15 pm 

Thank God ^’s Friday (A) Columbia; 

Odeons, Ken^gton and Chelsea 
Straight Time (Xj^amer 4; Scene, Leicester 
Square; ABCs Fulham Road and Bayswater 
Blacks Britannica Sc^, 25 Tottenham Street 
Russian ‘Eccentrics’ ri^ional Film Theatre, 
14-31 July 


Somewhere a god waits. 


It’s an unfortunate title ancl what am I doing 
reviewing it anyway? ProperlV it would be the 
perk of my colleague, J. Bam^. But, in truth, 
this is a film-film, which - one fimsts - will in 
due course be shown in a cinema^^as I saw it. 
The magnificent trio of Janies Ivory, 
American director, Ismail Mercham, Indian 
producer, and Ruth Prawer Jhabvala,Niovelist 
and scriptwriter, have come up with aV how 
shall I put it? - manner of impeccable ^ght- 
weight, quite beautiful Jamesian movie. Smce 
their next project is The Europeans, the ve 
least one could say of this is that it augurs well 
In fact, it exists in Mrs Jhabvala’s write; and in\ 
everything, direction, Walter Lassally’s pho¬ 
tography, some finely modulated per¬ 
formances, it exhales exotic, credible life. It is 
very much an East meets West event. Hulla¬ 
baloo (oh, well) is the only babu or off-key 
thing about it, for elsewhere it delightfully 
catches a greedy cross-culture unease. 

A young Maharaja has a cellared cache of 
paintings, exquisite miniatures: he is Georgie 
(Victor Banerjee) and he simply believes in 
hanging on to them, not for money or even to 
look at: they are part of his heritage. His sexy, 
sari-clad, etched-mouthed and West¬ 
ern-minded sister, Bonnie (the ravishing, 
haughty Apama Sen), finds this nonsense and 
is prepared to sell. There are two nicely con¬ 
trasted would-be buyers, a cocksure, youthful 
American, Haven (Larry Pine) and the kind of 
crazy lady who lived - relatively unscathed - 
with Arabs in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Peggy Ashcroft here proves there is nothing 
like a Dame as Lady G., a breezy old bird who 
knows her India backwards and is doing her 
impolite and grand damndest to purchase the 
miniatures for a domestic museum. She has a 
travelling companion, a girl called Lynn (Jane 
Booker), and I am not too sure about this 
latter-day hippie’s affair with the maharaja, 
but let it pass. Stay in and see this enchanting 
film. It is both worldly and well-mannered and 
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double-twist at the end, worth waiting for. 

Robert Klane’s Thank God It’s Friday ties 
in here because it is a bit like a teenager's 
vision of Roseland, which you may recall was 
the last Ivory-Merchant-Jhabvala creation. It 
rather evidently further shows its affiliations 
with Saturday Night Fever. It’s an egg-box 
fiction, by which I intend it has a lot of little 
sub-plots, couples who you know are going to 
turn out nice again after potential disasters, 
converging on a disco night-club, The Zoo, in 
Hollywood, where a new black jockey is run¬ 
ning in and there is to be a dance contest - as 
well as one of those loud, famous groups 1 
have never heard of, in this case the Commo¬ 
dores. Well, many of my fellow-reviewers 
came out yawning or raging, but I have to 
admit to a pretty jolly time. I knew everything 
was going to come up roses for almost every¬ 
one and the script didn’t seem half bad - as 
opposed to those which crop up with scream¬ 
ing regularity and could have been written 
with a thumb on a thumb-nail or vice versa. 
There is a simply terrific dance-sequence per¬ 
formed by one Chick Vennera, on car-tops, 
down lamp-posts, a virtuoso item of 
choreography, and there are at least a few 
killing lines. ‘Disneyland with tits,’ says a 
disgruntled lad, rejecting the joint. There are 
funnier than that, but I must scurry on. 

Ulu Grosbard’s Straight Time is so straight 
it is rigid. The only conceivable interest in this 
enterprise is the presence of Dustin Hoffman, 
who here has long hair and looks really 
grown-up for the first time I can remember. 
He also has a moustache, which probably 
helps. It’s the very old one about an ex-con 
who never had a chance, as the dying or dead 
last frames heavily underline. Hoffman is the 
US equivalent of a Borstal boy, but the piece 
never makes its mind up whether he is basic¬ 
ally decent or a shit. For my money, he’s a 
shit. There is a quite skilfully contrived jewel¬ 
ry-store robbery sequence and Hoffman is 
lent fake sympathy by acquiring the sort of 
acquiescent girl most of us red-blooded view¬ 
ers would give our all for and to. Her name is 
Theresa Russell and she cheered me up no 
S^end. Otherwise, I must have missed the point. 
David Koffs Blacks Britannica may (nay, 
oes) have an abominable pun in its title, but 
is the most shocking short (57 minutes) length 
of ^lemic about being black in Britain that I 
hav^ver seen. It made me think how little I 
had thought, as a tea-cosy liberal. It wins for 
re-thinlt by doing the obvious, intelligent 
thing: setting the camera, for the most part, 
on greatlyvarticulate blacks who are extremely 
angry and ^emed to me to make thunderous 
points abouKthe different, everyday levels at 
which they wWe persecuted by our system. I 
wish I had moVe space to quote, since this is 
essentially a telly-reportage of great and, of 
course, loaded (JUnion Jack, fuzz, Enoch) 
force. ‘They don’\ like difference,’ is a mild 
specimen of the sort of talk that emerges. 
They, unless you areXblack, is you, me. I like to 
think that, roughly ^ million years ago, I 
coined the phrase ‘falling over blackwards’, or ^ 
being hypocritically apologetic when in the 
presence of a Negro. Christ, I was never a 
slave-trader. And I know damn well my dad 
wasn’t. So I learned, in yhicago, you were 
allowed to dislike people oKanother colour: it 
was the honester thing to Mo if ti^ey were 
bastards, after all. One cann^ be responsible 
for the history of unaccount^le forebears. 














<<ack Mitchell 

Jasper Johns, a father of Pop Art—“I’d wanted 
to be an artist from age 5.” 


With people. I always resented it but 
now I tend to like it if it works well.*" 
Johns has gone on to other images, of 
course— but slowly, as is his wont. “A 
- lot of what one does is work towards an 
idea,*’ he has said. “Once established, it 
can be discarded.** He does not discard 
images quite so quickly, however: His 
tendency is to build from one to another, 
incorporating bits and pieces as he goes 
along. 

His ideas are apt to come from the ob¬ 
servance of fleeting visual phenomena: 
In 1967, for example, while driving 
through Harlem, he spotted out of the 
comer of his eye a store with a wall 
painted to resemble flagstones. Later, 
preparing to paint it, he sent David 
Whitney to look for and photograph it. 
Whitney couldn’t find it; neither could 
Johns when he himself went to. track it 
down. But he claimed the image for him¬ 
self—“what’s interesting to me is the 
fact that it isn’t designed, but taken. It’s 
not mine.** 

He still uses parts of the flagstone 
image, often combining it with the 
cross-hatching that since 1972 has be¬ 
come his principal visual motif: small, 
clustered lines of color that jackstraw 
out over the painting surface. He saw 
the cross-hatching originally painted bn 
a car that went bucketing past him on 
the Long Island Expressway. Describ¬ 
ing his jjorking methods, Johns says, 
“Sometimes there are slight things I 
want to do in a slightly different way; I 
do one thing, the next thing will be done 
slightly differently. I suppose in fashion¬ 
able terms you’d calHhe way I work a 
‘set*.** 

He does not quarrel with the assess¬ 
ment that Crichton has made of his 
procedures: “In one sense he, like the 
late Adlai Stevenson,** Writes Crichton, 
“is a man so extraordinarily intelligent, 
so deeply aware of his choices, that he 
perpetually risks frozen indecision. He 
is able to proceed only by the most 
stiffly arbitrary maneuvers—to use 
what is already there, to accept what is 
given, to proceed on the basis of what 
has already happened. It is this aspect 
which has some to view Johns as a 
limited, inhibited artist, entangled in his 
Own past, forever forced* to confront 
logical impasses which are, in the end, 
entirely of his own making. ** 

Yet, Crichton goes on to say, “he is 
Harry Houdini, the magician who pa¬ 
tiently shows you his constraints— the 
handcuffs and ropes and the locked 
trunk—and yet escapes from his self-im¬ 
posed bonds in the nick of time. Watch¬ 
ing him, we are fairly sure he knows a 
way out; even so,' we wonder whether he 
will make a mistake, a fatal slip. 
Houdini creates illusions, but they are 
still dangerous illusions.** 

^ Johns forsook New York some years 
ago for the upstate village of Stony 
Point, where he quite accidentally found 
a house. He has more or less abandoned 
the city—and the old bank building he 
owns on Houston Street, which he uses 
now as a storageplace for his paintings. 
With a Southerner’s taste for the sun, he 
winters on the Caribbean island of St.^ 
Martin, whereJie has a rambling house 
on top of a hill. 


Far from reclusive, as his reputation 
goes, Johns likes to entertain friends, in, 
small groups. He is, by their acclaim, a" 
great cook. “To go to his house for lunch 
is a luxurious treat,” says his dealer. 
Leo Castelli. 

For Johns the future holds more of the ' 
same. “I’ll go on painting— unless see¬ 
ing all the work together changes 

f-Vtirirro ** 
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^ . .You can almost smell a logic behind the jittery clumps of 

■ green, violet, and orange hatches which make your eyes rock.. 






Jasper Johns ‘'puts two flinty things 
in a picture and makes them work 
• against one another so hard that the 
mind is sparked,” wrote Leo Steinberg 
in an influential essay published in 
1962. “Seeing them becomes thinking,” 
he concluded. 

Jasper Johns's 1973-1975 paintings, 
seven oils and encaustics, at Leo Cas- 
telli (4 East 77th Street, through 2/14), 
mix flinty logic with fluid chaos, and, 
“to: borrow a locution from Hercule 
:^P*oirot, cause you furiously to think. 

His basic unit is a straight, character¬ 
istically Johnsian, sui generis brush 
mark. It's comparatively long, unin¬ 
flected, sensitive; sometimes laid down 
with the fine careless rapture of Douglas 
Fairbanks skewering an Arab, some¬ 
times as studiously rehearsed as a presi¬ 
dential quip. The marks come in the 
artist's favorite yellow, blue, and red 
range of primaries, or in complemen¬ 
tary violet, orange, and green—all 
salted with lots of black and white. 
The encaustic (wax-based) strokes are 
mat, slow, dense; the oils are shinier, 
faster, more translucent. The distinc¬ 
tions are kept to a minimum, however, 
and you must look carefully to catch 
the shift of medium from canvas to 
canvas (it never occurs in a single 
canvas). 

A secondary unit, often the same size 
and weight as the brush mark, is a col¬ 
lage element, usually a paper strip torn 
from the New York Times. Thtrt may 
be a technical motive for John's appli¬ 
cation of collage newsprint to encaus¬ 
tic; he's used the method since his first 
constructions of the mid-1950s to keep 
surfaces taut and regular. There also 
may be a metaphorical aspect; many 
commentators have noticed that Johns's 
iconography concerns data, information 
about objects—commitment to a dead¬ 
pan factuality. And what could be a 
more appropriate binder of facts with 
pigments than your quotidian news¬ 
paper—contemporary journalism: yel¬ 
low, blue, and read. 

The basic compositional module in 
the recent works is a bundle or clump 
of parallel brush marks of graduated 
lengths, often arranged in rough trian¬ 
gular or quadrangular bulks. The motif 
was announced in Johns's untitled 



Scent and sensibility: John*s triptych, Scent,sterns like a random array of crosshatches, 
but is in fact a carefully structured system of repeated and reversed patterns. 


tetraptych (four panels), 1972, first 
shown at the Whitney annual in 1973 
(see New York, February 19, 1973); its 
far-left wing was packed with similar 
aggregates. They are easy to read in¬ 
dividually and hard to grasp in a pat¬ 
tern, especially as Johns likes to twirl 
them. Imagine looking at a wall cov¬ 
ered with clock dials whose twelve- 
o'clocks point every which direction. 
You can tell a particular time at a 
glance, and three or four times to¬ 
gether. Your vision begins to waver, 
the shapes fall apart, when you attempt 
to scan the whole pattern. Indeed, a 
slippery, eliding, dizzying sensation is 
one of the initial effects of Johns’s ex¬ 
hibition. You are reminded of “an ex¬ 
plosion in a shingle factory”—which 
is how a New York critic described 
Marcel Duchamp's Nude Descending a 
Staircase when it was the sensation of 
the Armory Show in 1913. And you 
wonder whether it's an intentional al¬ 
lusion, given Johns's passionate inter¬ 
est in St. Marcel, whose ideas have crit¬ 
ically inflected the younger painter's 
style, adding a subversive, intellectual 
glitter to the cutting edge of an already 
provocative imagery. 

After studying the paintings for a 
while, you begin to sense that strong 
ordering forces underlie the skin of 


chaos. And there are some facts that 
can help. One of the most ingratiating 
of the paintings. The Barber’s Tree, in 
creamy pinks and whites, is based on 
a 1973 photograph from National 
Geographic, according to Barbara Rose, 
the best scholar engaged with Johns’s 
recent work. There is a real, stranger- 
than-fiction tree in Mexico that a bar¬ 
ber painted as his sign, in pink and 
white hatchings, as if influenced, 
through some meta-visual ESP, by Jas¬ 
per Johns's hatchings of 1972. In the 
artist's revision, the lines are kept as 
fresh and as disorganized as everyday 
life. 

Studying the two-panel encaustic 
titled The Dutch Wives, on the other 
hand, discloses the presence of an un¬ 
dermatting of collage strips. Here and 
there, headlines are emphasized. In¬ 
deed, you find that one of them appears 
in about the same position in both 
wings of the diptych. It reads: “. . . 
Organist's Arrest Shocks. . . .” De¬ 
duction: the artist bought two copies of 
the Times that day, tore pff almost 
identical sections, placed them in al¬ 
most identical situations in the two 
panels. Then, as you watch, the camou¬ 
flage of hatching melts away, and the 
panels resolve themselves into twins; 
one almost exactly copies the other. 























Except that the right-hand \\ing con¬ 
tains a circle, as if a paint can had 
been imprinted on it and deposited a 
ring of orange. 

Perhaps it signifies a breast of one of 
the “Dutch Wives”? Similar circles are 
displayed in Weeping Women, a trip¬ 
tych in which the sections are, 
respectively, red, yellow, and blue. 
There are two circles in the right-hand 
canvas (breasts?) with echoing lines 
(fragments of breasts/targets?) above 
them. In the central panel are four im¬ 
prints of a clothes iron, placed hot on 
the encaustic; the wax dripped (wept?) 
down in black and yellow runnels. 

Hot-iron marks and circles also ap¬ 
pear in Corpse and Mirror, an oil-and- 
encaustic diptych (oil on the left hand, 
encaustic on the right); and a circle turns 
up again in Corpse and Mirror, 11, 
which is all in oils. In both, what at 
first might seem to be a heteroclite 
tumbling of hatches is in fact a pair of 
symmetrical reflections from one wing 
of a diptych to the other. In other 
words, the ‘'corpse** is literally seen in 
a “mirror** image. And as the vertical 
arrangements of shapes seem unmedi¬ 
ated by any particular order other than 
dreamlike rambles up and down the 
field of the canvas, perhaps the “corpse** 
is a *'Cadavre Exquis ”—an “exquisite 
cadaver,** i.e. a favorite Surrealist par¬ 
lor game in which a collective drawing 
is accomplished as each player works 
on a piece of paper that is folded 
under, step by step. Thus the vertical 
figure is found—like a Duchamp object 
—by sheer chance, and then is minutely 
altered in acts of replication. 

The “cadaver** is exquisitely exe¬ 
cuted. In the “mirror** part of Corpse 
and Mirror II, reds, yellows, and blues 
fade into grays as if light were draining 
from a lens, or is it a modest decom¬ 
position of the “corpse**? The question 
leads you back the largest, the most 
difficult, the mew dramatic of Johns’s 
new paintings. Scent, an encaustic-and- 
j oil triptych, 1973-74 (6 by IOV 2 feet— 

I just room enough to accommodate 
; three people or three corpses or three 
graves). 

Even more than the other recent 
paintings. Scent resists initial observa¬ 
tion, to say nothing of interpretation, 
which, in Johns’s work, is, by the art¬ 
ist’s own by-laws, born to lose. It*s a 
bit frustrating at first, because you can 
almost smell a logic behind the jittery 
clumps of green, violet, and orange 
hatches which make your eyes rock in 
your head if you concentrate on them 
too closely. Then, after a while, you 
begin to orient yourself. First, you spot 
a familiar configuration, like a friend 
in a crowd. You scan the whole trip¬ 
tych and find it repeated elsewhere. 
Checking up and across, you discover 


more and more repetitions (not mirror ' 
images). Finally a schema becomes evi- . 
dent. Johns has divided each of the 
three panels into three vertical col¬ 
umns, 12,17 V' 2 , and 12 inches wide (and, 
of course, six feet high). Faint lines in¬ 
dicate how he projected the divisions. 
Starting from the left, the first column 
is repeated by the last one at the far 
right; the third and the fourth columns 
are the same, as are the sixth and sev¬ 
enth. The second, the fifth, and the 
eighth are unique jumbles. If Scent | 
were a sonnet, its rhyme scheme would 
be: a,b,c,c,d,e,e,f,a. Three sets of pure | 
rhyme punctuated by three places for | 
the aleatory, the freely inventive, the j 
improvisational. It reminds you of Bar¬ 
nett Newman; he also assigned strictly 
formulated shapes to certain areas of 
his image, and spontaneous elabora¬ 
tions to other sections, in what surely 
is a metaphor for the creative act—for 
Inspiration tempered by Discipline, to 
retread a couple of old-fashioned nouns. 
And the evocation of Barnett Newman 
and his “broken symmetries** urges you 
to look again at Johns’s format. There, 
with the aid of a tape measure and 
John’s assistant, Mark Lancaster, you 
discover that four “secret** squares 
structure Johns’s symmetry. Each of the 
four side columns (i.e., abeed, beede, I 
edeef, and deefa) initiates a square J 
about 72 by 72 inches. A thinner rec- } 
tangle, cedee, 12 by 65 V 2 inches, is | 
compressed into the center. The squares 1 
at either side of the triptych balance 1 
like architectural wings. The complex 
of rectangles which overlap and pleat 
across the image evoke a shuttling 
procession of references, of new ideas, 
of statements and renewals, aimed 
at a central, vulnerable shape. What 
at first seemed an incomprehensible 
mass of tangling parallel lines re¬ 
solves itself to a structure of fugal 
implications. 

Scent, of course, is the title of Jack- 
son Pollock’s last painting (it used to 
belong to Johns’s dealer, Leo Castelli; 
Johns knew it well). Johns’s recent 
paintings concern corpses, and their 
reflections, and mourning women. In 
Scent, fragments of the image are de¬ 
veloped vertically and repeated hori¬ 
zontally, as if unfolded from an enor¬ 
mously complicated game of Cadavre 
Exquis. Is there an homage to Jack- 
son Pollock among these chiming col¬ 
ors? A cenotaph to the corpse of the 
first of the New York School artists— 
the one who, in Willem de Kooning’s 
generous phrase, “broke the ice*’? Cer¬ 
tainly Johns sounds an elegiac note in 
this exhibition. If you translate the 
nonverbal rhyme scheme of his Scent 
into words, it comes out a quote from 
T. S. Eliot: “In my beginning is my 
end.” 
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Jasper Johns, frequently called the greatest contoemp^fas^yR^1?intmaker, will be the 
subject of a major exhibition of his recent works, "Jasper Johns: Prints 1970-1977," 
at the University Art Museum, Berkeley, from November 3 through December 10. 

"Jasper Johns: Prints 1970-1977" offers a comprehensive review of the artist's most 
recent period of printmaking activity and a close look at the diversity of techniques that 
have helped spur a renaissance of interest in printmaking among both artists and collectors. 
Included in the exhibition are examples of all the 130 lithographs, etchings and 
screenprints produced by Johns in the last seven years. 

Twenty years ago Jasper Johns exhibited his paintings of an American flag at the 


Leo Castelli Gallery, New York, and caused a sensation in the art world that virtually 
changed the direction of American art. Using everyday objects as his subject matter, 
objects that he removed from their usual contexts and altered in subtle, unexpected ways, 
Johns reintroduced to an art world emeshed in the Abstract Expressionist movement a style 
based on representational and recognizable imagery. Johns' enormously inventive Interplay 
between illusion and concreteness, thought and visual language, chance and intent have 
continued to fascinate both critics and viewers. 

An attraction to difficult materials and new technical challenges prompted Johns, 
from the first recognized as an artist of great technical facility, to take up printmaking. 
In 1960 he produced his first lithographs at the University Limited Art Editions workshop 
on Long Island. Subsequently Johns has also worked at other workshops, and the majority 
of the prints in this exhibition were published by Gemini G.E.L. of Los Angeles. 

Ale cans, targets, American flags, numerals — the same subjects that brought Johns 
fame as a painter — are used in his prints. Often working in a series of prints to 
produce new variations on a theme, Johns thoroughly explores, with elegance and finesse, 
the many facets of each subject. Within a series of prints Johns may vary the color 


-more- 
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JASPER JOHNS... (continued) 


combination or slightly alter the form. 

Recently, Johns became involved with the exploration of a more abstract, 
new visual language based on the mathematical manipulation of the image. 

Cross hatchings, multicolored and laid out in complex patterns that intersect 
or mirror each other, have become Johns' primary visual imagery. (All Johns 
paintings from 1973 to 1976 involve cross-hatchings). In this exhibition etchings, 
aquatints and lithographs from the cross-hatching series are represented. Also 
on view, and representative of the more expansive and open 1970s Imagery, are 

the flagstone series, in which variously-shaped hexagons are arranged in one or 
several contrasting patterns. 

"Jasper Johns: Prints 1970-1977," a nationally-circulating exhibition, was 
organized by Richard S. Field, Curator of the Davison Art Center, Wesleyan 

University, with a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts, a Federal 
Agency. 

Museum hours are 11-5, Wednesday through Sunday. Admission is free. 


* 


* 


* 



T Johns retrospective, which opened to the sound of 
Hosannas in October and continues its now rather 
lonely slog at the Whitney Museum until Jan. 15. 
The other day, on a sunny weekday afternoon, 
there were more people looking at the Balthus 
show at the^Matisse Gallery—and there was a more palpable 
air of excitement there, too—than there were on the third and 
fourth floors of the Whitney, where the Johns exhibition, now 
that “everyone** has seen it, has acquired a distinctly 
deserted look. Attendance will no doubt pick up with the in¬ 
flux of holiday visitors, but that is always true no matter what 
the current attraction may be. The conclusion to be drawn is 
unmistakable, I think—the Johns show has not been the kind 
of success that its organizers, and almost everyone else for 
that matter, expected it to be. It may even have proved to be 
something of a bore. 

If this is true^—and there is, of course, no immediate way 
of measuring such boredom and no sure way of assessing its 
causes—it would tell us much about the relation that obtains 
between fame and accomplishment in the art world of our 
time. For no artist within living memory had been catapulted 
into a more sudden fame than that which came to Johns in 
1958 on the occasion of his first solo exhibition at the Castelli 
Gallery, and few artists of any age have seen their work so 
promptly elevated to the ranks of acknowledged master¬ 
pieces. This 1958 show, in which Johns’s paintings of targets, 
flags and numbers were shown together for the first time,' 
was something of a “scandal,” to be sure, but a scandal in a 
very special sense. It was the kind of scandal the New York 
art world was then very much on the lookout for. 

It will be recalled this was the period in which Abstract 
Expressionism, billed as “The New American Painting,” 
achieved its first widespread success abroad. Its accomplish¬ 
ments were now “official.” The situation was clearly ripe for 
something new, for something “next.” The appetite for inno¬ 
vation and new investment—for getting in on the ground 
floor—was obvious to all but the most benighted observers. A 
new manifestation of the avant-garde spirit was in those days 
practi^lly regarded as a nationalbirthright. 

Into this heated atmosphere Johns’s paintings of targets, 
flags and numbers, with their impudently banal subjects exe^ 
cuted with a careful painterly finesse, came like manna from 
heaven. They instantly filled the bill. Here was something un¬ 
mistakably newer than “The New American Painting,” and 
something that carried a delectable sense of shock, too. Imag¬ 
ine painting the American flag! Wow! Dada—the very es¬ 
sence of the avant-garde spirit—^was reborn. Excitement was 
great. Older, established painters were outraged, and many 
younger ones got busy. The express train of history was on its 
way again. The Museum of Modem Art, which had been no¬ 
toriously slow in acquiring the work of the Abstract Expres¬ 
sionists, was not to be left out this time. It immediately 
snapped up three paintings out of that first show. Other col¬ 
lectors followed suit. Jasper Johns was the golden boy of 
American art. 

The 60’s, which among other dubious blessings brought us 
the advent of Pop Art, seemed only to confirm his preemi¬ 
nence. Almost before Johns had time to settle into his role as 
youth’s gift to the avant-garde, he was suddenly spoken of as 
the old master of a new school—with his friend Robert Raus¬ 
chenberg, one of the true begetters of the Pop movement. 
This he certainly was. Pop had only to disengage Johns’s 
banal subject matter from its painterly embodiment and pro¬ 
vide instead an appropriately “dumb” form to achieve its 
particular distinction. This it promptly did. Painting ac¬ 
quired a cool, processed look—and a bigger, happier public. 
Over night, it seemed, art had ceased to be “difficult.” It was 
now as easy as advertising—to take, if not to make. The ex¬ 
press train hurried on, to even greater applause. You could 
become famous just by buying the stuff. 

Johns, however, remained aloof. He had ushered in the 
new era, but he somehow belonged to the old one. He never 
adopted the “cool” strategies of Pop. If anything, his work be¬ 
came even more painterly (or at least messier) than it had 
been, and indeed, he did not hesitate to exploit certain man¬ 
nerisms of the Abstract Expressionist style he had appeared 
to repudiate in the pictures that won him his first fame. But 
by that time—in the heyday of the 60’s when artists of great 
reputation began to be heralded as the wonders of the age—he 
could do virtually anything he pleased. He was a star. Very 
often he simply went on recycling his familiar repertory of 
images—now a little tired and shopworn, but still ardently de¬ 
sired by an eager public. When he ventured upon something 
new and ambitious, especially in his giant painting-construc¬ 
tions, the result was usually a disaster, but who cared? Who 
even noticed? He had meanwhile become a tycoon of the new 
printmaking industry. Everything he produced was ac- 
claimed a masterpiece. We were living in a golden age—this, 
certainly, was the impression conveyed by the art journals 
and the museums—and Johns could do no wrong. 

• • • 


HILTON KRAMER 

: FEB 6 1980 

Johns’s Work 
Doesn’t Match 
His Fame 

Johns’s career is thus one of the legendary chapters of 
Amencan art history. But retrospective exhibitions on the 
scale of the Whitney’s Johns show are a cruel test for any art¬ 
ist, and for some they are fatal. They have the power to make 
a small artist seem even smaller, especially when he has the 
reputation for being “big.” Johns has the reputation, but he 
does not have the oeuvre to support it. Hence the boredom. 
There is simply not enough to look at. Johns’s art cannot sush 
tain attention on this scale. It not only repeats, and endlessly, 
the same themes, devices and mannerisms, but very quickly 
wears them out. Even as one makes the rounds of the third 
floor galleries at the Whitney, where the earlier work is iri- 
stalled, the suspicion dawns that there was nothing much left 
after the initial impulse of that first 1958 show was exhausted! 
When we ascend to the fourth floor, we are in the presence of 
an artist desperately trying to recover that impulse. ! 

Had the show been limited to five years’ work—1955 to 
1960—it would probably have made a much stronger impres¬ 
sion. As a vast retrospective, however, it is a shambles, for 
Johns has never mastered the big picture, and it is the big pic- 
ture that he has attempted again and again and again since 
the 60 s when he was not occupied with his endless production 
of variations on the same old prints. To study a painting-con- 
stuction such as “According to What” (1964), which fills a 
space 192 inches wide, is a dismal experience^. It is like visit¬ 
ing a scene of battle in which the de Kooning forces and the 
Rauschenberg forces have succeeded in annihilating each 
! other. Johns’s gifts, such as they are, have always been for in¬ 
timate statement. He lacks a vocabulary for anything larger 
and more public, and so he is driven to anthologizing and in¬ 
flating both his own and the vocabularies of others. One’s 
j final impression is of an artist victimized by his own success. 

. An artist of smaller reputation might have been content to 
: ^ work on a scale appropriate to his talents. 

I 'Hiere is another reason, too, why this mammoth scale is 

^suitable to Johns’s art. The mind we find at work in this art 
is a small one, and it is firmly tethered to a mode of i;uny that 


‘Everything Johns produced 
was acclaimed a masterpiece. 
It was a golden age.’ 


was given its classic statements by Marcel Duchamp long be¬ 
fore Johns appeared on the scene. All Johns could do—and for 
a brief time he did it well—was to trade on this irony, and add 
a turn of his own. That is, he could restore to it precisely the 
element of beautiful painterly surface-making that Duchamp 
himself had rejected. In other words, he could add de Kooning 
to Duchamp, which was what he was so much occupied with 
in the years 1955-1960. It was this that so thrilled-^nd ap¬ 
palled—his first public. And it is for this minor accomplish¬ 
ment that he will be remembered. 

The Whitney, of course, can always be counted on to do 
the wrong thing, and they have certainly done so in mounting 
his exhibition as if they had another Calder on their hands. 
(The public has already set them straight about that. But'in 
this case, alas, one cannot be quite certain what decisions, if 
any, the Whitney actually made in the selection and installa¬ 
tion of the Johns show. There is something quite odd about a 
major museum handing over its principal exhibition of the 
season to outsiders, and outsiders of very dubious credentials 
at that. Is this not a damaging reflection on the talents of the 
museum’s own curatorial staff? And all the more so, of 
course, because those entrusted with the Johns exhibition are 
clearly museum amateurs. 







The show was aciuaiiy organized by David Whitney, one 
of Johns's former assistants and a sometime art dealer. The I 

book that serves as the exhibition catalog was written by i 

another amateur—Michael Crichton, a best-selling popular ^ 
author who is also a collector of Johns’s work. It sounds very ^ 

cozy, but the result is a suffocating air of piety. Like all ama¬ 
teurs, Messrs. Whitney and Crichton could not bring them- | 

selves to leave anything—but anything—out- Mr. Whitney ob- V 

viously put everything into the exhibition he could lay hands 
on, and Mr. Crichton—well, his monograph on Johns is, in a ? 

way, a kind of classic. It reads as if he had taken a crash ' 

course in the history of art, sometimes confusing this with the f 

history of physics, in order to produce one of the most ludi- | 

crous exercises in the annals of pretentious puffery to come ^ 

our way in a long time. (Perhaps there are readers who will* ^ 

be pleased to know that “Manet, like Johns, was notable foi>i 


his willingness to let a painting be flat, lacking the illusion oC’^ 
j depth.” But this is nothing, a mere passing banality, cont-j.^ 

pared to the nonsense conjured up to explain what is called, 
the ‘‘Johnsian system of thought” and its analogues in^^ j 

physics and mathematics.) It is a scandal for a museum to i 

sponsor work of this kind. Why can’t the Whitney find a cura- 
tor capable of organizing a show of this kind in a proper mait-^} 
ner? And doesn’t anyone at the museum understand that;^^ 
there is a more than incidental relation between the kind ofi^ i 

work that goes into researching a major exhibition and whatiU I 

is written about it in the catalog? Apparently not. ‘ vlj 

What we have been given, in any case, in the Johns exhi-* g ^ 
bition and catalog is a view of the man and his work as botp^ 
are viewed by the artist’s own devoted circle of admirers.^-^ • 
They have done him more damage than they realize, ^ 

Whitney by making Johns look like a bore and Mr. Crichton* ^ 
by making him sound like an ass. 
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MASPER|JOHNS: LOVE AND DEATH ” 

AT THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 

Washington, D.C.—A select group of works by Jasper Johns will be featured in a 
special installation at the Smithsonian's National Museum of American Art in Washington, 
D.C. "Jasper Johns: Love and Death" will be on view Oct. 22 through Feb. 20, 1994. 

Ranging from Johns' 1960 "Painting with Two Balls," a charcoal and pastel drawing 
on paper, to his important 1980-1981 series of paintings "Tantric I, II and III," the works on 
on display have a common theme. All allude to the fundamental struggle of humankind to 
triumph over death through love's creative and regenerative forces. ” 

Johns works in a wide range of scale and media, reworking images and ideas over 
time. The drawings and lithographs all relate to one or more of his earlier paintings. 
Commenting on this aspect of his work he has said, "I'm always interested in the physical 
form of whatever I'm doing and often repeat an image in another physical form just to see 
what happens, what the difference is." 

SI-388-93 -more- 
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"While Johns' work operates on many levels, not all of them readily interpreted by the 
viewer, it also has a universal quality that speaks of the redemptive character of the artist's 
endeavor and of the enlightenment offered the viewer willing to experience the process of 
discovery," said Jacquelyn D. Serwer, the museum's associate curator of contemporary 
painting and sculpture. 

In conjunction with "Jasper Johns: Love and Death," the National Museum of 
American Art will present a lecture by noted art historian and critic, Barbara Rose, on 
Sunday, Nov. 14, at 3 p.m. The lecture is free, but reservations are required. For more 
information, call (202) 357-4511. 

The National Museum of American Art is located in the historic Old Patent Office 
Building at Eighth and G streets, N.W., in Washington, D.C., above the Gallery Place 
Metrorail station. Hours are 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily except Dec. 25. Admission is free. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: DECEMBER 27, 1977 art^^ 

RECENTLY ACQUIRED PORTFOLIOS OF ETCHINGS BY JASPER JOHNS ON EXHIBITION AT MFA 


Jasper Johns; "1st Etchings ," an exhibition of two portfolios of etchings 

I’"''' /v 

by leading contemporary artist Jasper Johns recently acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, will be on view at the Museum from January 14 through 
March 12, 1978. 

Titled "1st Etchings" and "1st Etchings: Second State," the two portfolios 
are creative variations on the unique themes which Johns had originally developed 
in other media, primarily in sculpture but also in painting and drawing. 

The combined portfolios are based on Johns' well-known subjects: the 
Flashlight, Lightbulb, Ale Cans, Flag, Paint Brushes, and Nuidiers. Johns' 
subtle development of these subjects in graphic media are regarded as an important 
contribution to the revival of etching by painters in the 1960s. The etchings 
were made between 1967 and 1969. 

The exhibition has been arranged to compliment the Merce Cimningham and 
Dance Company's residency in Massachusetts from February 6 through March 11, 1978. 

Organized by Barbara Shapiro of the Department of Prints and Drawings, the 
erfiibition will be on view in the Museum's Contemporary Corridor. 
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Information: (617) 267-9300 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20560 
CONSTITUTION AVENUE AT TENTH STREET 


ADELYN D, BREESKIN 

Special Consultant to the National Collection of Fine Arts 
will present an illustrated lecture in conjunction with the 
current showing of drawings by Jasper Johns 

The Director of the National Collection of Fine Arts cordially 
invites you and your guests to attend the special lecture on 
THE ART OF JASPER JOHNS 

Monday evening, October 24, at 8:30 
the auditorium of the Natural History Building 
Constitution Avenue at Tenth Street, Northwest 


Washington, D. C. 
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Jasper Johns/grafiek 








1 Schietschijf (Target) 1960 
litho 

30.5 X 30,5 cm 

2 Klerenhanger I (Coat Hanger I) 1960 
litho 

64.6 X 53,3 cm 

3 Klerenhanger II (Coat Hanger II) 1960 
litho 

66.7 X 54 cm 

4 0 tot en met 9 (0 through 9) 1960 
litho 

61.6 X 40 cm 

5 Vlag I (Flag I) 1960 
litho 

43.8 X 67,3 cm 

6 Vlag II (Flag II) 1960 
litho 

43,8 X 67,3 cm 

7 Vlag III (Flag III) <960 
litho 

43,8 X 67,3 cm 

8 Schilderij met twee ballen I 
(Painting with Two Balls I) 1962 
litho 

52.1 X 41,9 cm 

9 Schilderij met twee ballen II 
(Painting with Two Balls II) 1962 
litho 

51,4 X 41,9 cm 

10 Valse start I (False Start I) 1962 
litho 

44.7 X 35 cm 

11 Valse start II (False Start II) 1962 
litho 

44,7 X 35 cm 

12 Toestel (Device) 1962 
litho 

74,3 X 49,5 cm 

13 Cijfer 1 (Figure 1) 
litho 

22.2 X 16,5 cm 

14 Rood, Geel, Blauw 

(Red, Yellow, Blue) 1962-1963 
litho 

26 X 19,4 cm 

15 Hatteras 1963 
litho 

97,1 X 73 cm 

16 Hand 1963 
litho 

34.3 X 24,1 cm 
0-9 1960-1963 

Drie uitgaven van een map met 
tien litho's 
40,6 X 32,4 cm 

17-26 0-9 Uitgave A 

27-36 0-9 Uitgave B 

37-46 0-9 Uitgave C 


47 Bierblikjes (Ale Cans) 1964 
litho 

36.8 X 27,9 cm 

40 Huid met 0’Hara-gedicht 1963-1965 
(Skin with O’Hara Poem) 
litho 

53 X 83,2 cm 

49 (Pinion) 1963-1966 
litho 

97.8 X 61,6 cm 

50 Nieuw stilleven (Recent Still Life) 
1965-1966 

litho 

85.7 X 40,2 cm 

51 Twee landkaarten I (Two Maps I) 
1965-1966 

litho 

64.7 X 52,4 cm 

52 Twee landkaarten II (Two Maps II) 
1966 

litho 

64.1 X 51,4 cm 

53 Gloeilamp (Light Bulb) 1966 
litho 

21.6 X 37,1 cm 

54 De criticus glimlacht 
(The Critic Smiles) 1966 
litho 

33 X 28,5 cm 

55 Zomercriticus (Summer Critic) 1966 
zeefdruk 

33.2 X 26,6 cm 

56 Liniaal (Ruler) 1966 
litho 

45.1 X 30,5 cm 

57 Passage I (Passage I) 1966 
litho 

65.7 X 03,2 cm 

50 Passage II (Passage II) 1966 
litho 

65.7 X 03,2 cm 

59 Stem (Voice) 1966-1967 
litho 

104,0 X 69,0 cm 

60 Waker (Watchman) 1967 
litho 

86.3 X 57,2 cm 

61 Cijfers (Numbers) 1967 
litho 

57.1 X 49,5 cm 

62 0 tot en met 9 (0 through 9) 1967 
litho 

30.7 X 23,3 cm 

63 Schietschijf (Target) 1967 
litho 

33 X 33 cm 

64 Schietschijf I (Target I) 1967 
ets 

9,0 X 9,0 cm 


65 Schietschijf II (Target II) 
1967-1969 

ets en aquatint 

9.8 X 9,8 cm 

66 Gloeilamp (Light Bulb) 1967 
opengebeten ets - geretoucheerd 
met penseel 

21 X 30,7 cm 

67 Cijfer 4 (Figure 4) 1967 
penseel ets 

22.5 X 14,9 cm 

68 De criticus kijkt (The Critic Sees) 
1967 

zeefdruk 

8.5 X 16,8 cm 

69 Schietschijven (Targets) 1967-1968 
lithe 

86.3 X 64,7 cm 

70 Vlaggen (Flags) 1967-1968 
lithe 

86.4 X 64,7 cm 

71-77 Eerste etsen 1967-1968 
(First Etchings) 
map met zeven etsen en zes 
fctegravures 

71 Zaklantaarn (Flashlight) 
ets 

23.3 X 23,3 cm 
en fetegravure 

9.5 X 11,7 cm 

72 Gleeilamp (Light Bulb) 

16?5 X 22,2 cm 
en fetegravure 9,7 x 12 cm 

73 Bierblikjes (Ale Cans) 
ets 

28.2 X 28,2 cm 

en fetegravure 8,5 x 8,5 cm 

74 Verfkwasten (Paint Brushes) 
ets 

44.4 X 28,8 cm 
en fetegravure 

12.8 X 10,2 cm 

75 Vlag (Flag) 
ets 

29.8 X 44,4 cm 

en fetegravure 8 x 11,7 cm 
8 X 11,7 cm 

76 Getallen (Numbers) 
ets 

33.3 X 24,7 cm 
en fetegravure 

11.7 X 9,2 cm 

77A/B Bierblikje (Ale Can) 

epengebeten ets - gereteucheerd 
met penseel 

12.7 X 22,2 cm 

78-90 Eerste etsen, tweede staat 

(First Etchings, Secend State) 

1967-1969 

ca 65,4 X 48,9 cm 

78 Zaklantaarn (Flashlight) 
ets en aquatint 


79 Gleeilamp (Light Bulb) 
ets en aquatint 

80 Bierblikjes (Ale Cans) 
ets en aquatint 

81 Verfkwasten (Paint Brushes) 
ets en aquatint 

82 Vlag (Flag) 

lineaire ets - gereteucheerd 
met penseel 

83 Getallen (Numbers) 
lineaire ets - gereteucheerd 
met penseel 

84 Bierblikje (Ale Can) 
ets 

85 Zaklantaarn I (Flashlight I) 
ets ever fetegravure 

86 Gleeilamp I (Flashlight I) 
ets ever fetegravure 

87 Beschilderd brens (Painted Brenze) 
ets ever fetegravure 

88 Beschilderd brens (Painted Brenze) 
fetegravure - gereteucheerd 

met penseel 

89 Vlag (Flag) 

ets ever fetegravure 

90 0 tet en met 9 (0 threugh 9) 
ets ever fetegravure 

91 Witte schietschijf (White Target) 
1967-1968 

lithe 

33,6 X 33,6 cm 

92 Schietschijf met vier gezichten 
1968 

(Target with Feur Faces) 

zeefdruk 

91,4 X 66,3 cm 

93 Zender titel (Liniaal) 1968 
Untitled (Ruler) 

zeefdruk 
91,1 X 62,4 cm 

94-103 Zwart-witte cijfers van 0 tet en 
met 9 
1968 

(Black and White Numerals; Figures 
frem 0 te 9) 

10 lithe’s 


94 

Cijfer 

0 

(Figure 

0) 


70,2 X 

56 

, 5 cm 


95 

Cijfer 

1 

(Figure 

1) 


69,2 X 

55 

, 5 cm 


96 

Cijfer 

2 

(Figure 

2) 


70,2 X 

55 

, 5 cm 


97 

Cijfer 

3 

(Figure 

3) 


69,8 X 

53 

, 3 cm 


98 

Cijfer 

4 

(Figure 

4) 


69,5 X 

54 

, 3 cm 


99 

Cijfer 

5 

(Figure 

5) 


69,5 X 

57 

,4 cm 



100 

Cijfer 6 (Figure 6) 



123 

Zonder titel I (Liniaal en vork) 


70,2 X 54 cm 




1969 

(Untitled I - Ruler and Fork) 

101 

Cijfer 7 (Figure 7) 




ets 


70,8 X 54,3 cm 




74 X 50,1 cm 

102 

Cijfer 8 (Figure 8) 



124 

Zonder titel II (Liniaal en vork) 


71,1 X 55,9 cm 




1969 

(Untitled II - Ruler and Fork) 

103 

Cijfer 9 (Figure 9) 




ets en aquatint 


72,1 X 56,5 cm 




74 X 50,1 cm 

104-113 

Gekleurde cijfers van 0 

tot en 


125 

Zonder titel I (Liniaal) 1969 


met 9 1968-1969 




(Untitled I - Ruler) 


(Color Numerals; Figures 

from 



ets en aquatint 


0 to 9) 




73,6 X 49,5 cm 


10 litho*s van dezelfde 
als de nummers 94-103 

stenen 


126 

Zonder titel II (Liniaal) 1968 
(Untitled II - Ruler) 

104 

Cijfer 0 (Figure 0) 




ets en aquatint 

73,6 X 49,5 cm 

105 

Cijfer 1 (Figure 1) 



127 

Souvenir 1970 

106 

Cijfer 2 (Figure 2) 




litho 

60 X 43,8 cm 

107 

Cijfer 3 (Figure 3) 



128 

Gloeilamp (Light Bulb) 1970 

108 

Cijfer 4 (Figure 4) 




litho en rubberstempel 

28,5 X 26 cm 

109 

Cijfer 5 (Figure 5) 



129 

Grammofoonplaat van Scott Fagan 

110 

Cijfer 6 (Figure 6) 




(Scott Fagan Record) 

1 970 

111 

Cijfer 7 (Figure 7) 




litho 

0 30 cm 

112 

Cijfer 8 (Figure 8) 



130 

Vlaggen (Flags) 1971 

113 

Cijfer 9 (Figure 9) 




litho 

86,2 X 63,8 cm 

114 

Grijze alfabetten (Gray 
1968 

Alphabets) 


131 

Schilderij met twee ballen 1971 


litho 




(Painting with Two Balls) 


129,5 X 86,3 cm 




zeefdruk 

75 X 62 cm 

115 

Alfabet 1968-1969 
litho 

73,3 X 86,3 cm 





116 

Alfabet, blinddruk 

73,3 X 86,3 cm 





117 

Neen (No) 1968-1969 






litho met preeg 
116,1 X 71,7 cm 


118 Schooltijd (High School Days) 1969 
Lood-relief met spiegel 

58,4 X 43,1 cm 

119 De criticus glimlacht 1969 
(The Critic Smiles) 
lood-relief met gouden kroon en 
tinnen blad 

58,4 X 43,1 cm 

120 Vlag (Flag) 1960-1969 
lood-relief 

58,4 X 43,1 cm 

121 Gloeilamp (Light Bulb) 1969 
lood-relief 

99 X 43,1 cm 

122 Brood (Bread) 1969 

lood-relief met geblinddrukt papier 

58,4 X 43,1 cm 


Jasper Johns is een van die schilders die zich op een goed moment 
onverwachts als gerijpte kunstenaars aan ons presenteren. Als 25- 
jarige schilderde hij in 1955 de eerste van zijn beroemd geworden 
Amerikaanse vlaggen. Hij stelt zich daarmee op de scheidslijn op die 
tussen het object en de afbeelding daarvan ligt, precies daar waar 
duidelijk wordt dat een dergelijk onderscheid geen zin heeft. Het 
schilderij zit vol opzettelijke tegenspraak: Johns geeft een 
individuele weergave van iets wat zich in het gunstigste geval laat 
afbeelden zoals het is. Een vorm, over het ontstaan waarvan geen mens 
nadenkt, een onpersoonlijk, anoniem voorwerp wordt daarbij tot een 
persoonlijke schepping omgevormd (maar is het werkelijk een voorwerp, 
of eerder een teken, een idee?). De vlag is aanwezig, plat op het doek 
van het schilderij, een achtergrond ontbreekt totaal; hij werkt 
irriterend omdat de afbeelding bijna het object vervangt en daardoor 
hoogst verontrustende vragen oproept: vragen over de relatie tussen 
afbeelding en werkelijkheid, over onze mogelijkheden de werkelijkheid 
ook maar bij benadering waar te nemen en dus over de waarde van al onze 
levenservaring en tenslotte over de waarde van ons denken. Johns kiest 
voor zijn schilderijen neutrals objecten zoals de vlag (die bij hem niet 
wereldbeschouwelijk bedoeld is, maar als een neutraal voorwerp dat men 
zo vaak ziet, dat het niet meer waargenomen wordt), de schietschijf, 
cijfers en letters, en behandelt ze met opzet zo, dat er wel talrijke 
associaties en gedachten opgeroepen worden, maar dat er geen 
ondubbelzinnige betekenis uit kan worden afgeleid. Johns maakt een 
soeverein gebruik van de paradoxen en de dubbelzinnigheid van het 
schilderij om bij de kijker vragen op te roepen die niet op te lessen 
zijn, maar die toch zijn geest wakker schudden en in beweging houden. 

Hij gebruikt alls mogelijke middelen om de betekenis van het schilderij 
onduidelijk te houden en om op een listige manier de automatische 
associatieketens te verbreken, teneinde de gedachten van de kijker op 
een zijspoor te dwingen en hem zodoende met verfrissende spontaniteit 
nieuwe, onverwachts gebieden in zijn bewustzijn op te doen nemen. 

Johns was het die, gedeeltelijk met hypotheses wa.ar Robert Rauschenberg 
al aan gewerkt had, de loop van de eigentijdse kunstgeschiedenis zo te 
zeggen eigenhandig omgeleid heeft. Hij staat op het keerpunt tussen het 
abstract-expressionisme dat door de eerste generatie Amerikaanse 
kunstenaars van na de oorlog werd voortgebracht en de pop art. Wat de 
inhoud van het schilderij en de verhouding tussen mens en realiteit 
betreft heeft hij als eerste van al die mogelijkheden gebruik gemaakt 
waardoor de pop art uberhaupt kon ontstaan. Johns is weliswaar niet 
ouder dan de meeste kunstenaars van de popgeneratie, maar hij trad 
eerder dan de anderen als zelfstandig kunstenaar op, en het is de 
helderheid van zijn filosofische stellingname die hem tot wegbereider 
gemaakt heeft. 

In 1960 heeft Johns zijn eerste litho gemaakt - sindsdien zijn nog 130 
bladen ontstaan. De grafiek neemt in het werk van Johns geen 
ondergeschikte plaats in. Integendeel. Vanaf een bepaald moment 
(omstreeks 1960) wordt zij duidelijk voor zijn werk bepalend. En van 
het eerste begin af aan heeft Johns een aantal specifieke mogelijkheden 
van de grafiek onderkend, die voor hem niet of nauwelijks gezien 
werden: mogelijkheden tot het maken van serieel werk dat reeds aan de 
conceptual art doet denken; een motief dat hem tot op heden verder 
bezig gehouden heeft, is de relatie tussen getallenreeksen en de 
gekleurde cirkel, waar hij sinds het begin van zijn lithografische 
werkzaamheden zijn aandacht aan wijdt. 

Met uitzondering van de dertig door Gemini G.E.L. in Los Angeles 
uitgegeven litho*s en loodreliefs zijn alle werken op deze expositie, 
met inbegrip van de proefdrukken, door Jasper Johns voor deze 
tentoonstelling ter beschikking gesteld. Voor zijn welwillende 
medewerking zijn we hem grote erkentelijkheid schuldig. Ook Kenneth 
Tyler van Gemini G.E.L. brengen we voor het in bruikleen geven van de 
bij hem gedrukte werken onze hartelijke dank. 


Carlo Huber 


Tentoonstelling in hot prentenkabinet van hat 
Stedalijk Museum Amsterdam 
van 7 april t/m 22 mei 1972 

catalogue nr. 526 


De tentoonstelling, zoals wij die hier tonen, maakt deel uit van een 
tournee door Europe, die georganiseerd is door de Kunsthalle in Bern. 
Wij zijn Carlo Huber, directeur van de Kunsthalle, bijzonder dankbaar 
voor zijn medewerking, evenals Julius Altvater die de inleiding uit 
het Quits vertaalde en Piet Clement die ons hielp bij de vertaling van 
de druktechnieken. 

Ter gelegenheid van deze tournee is bij Klipstein en Kornfeld in Bern 
een oeuvrecatalogus verschenen van de grafiek van Jasper Johns, 
verzorgd door Carlo Huber, met teksten van Alan Solomon, John Cage, 
Jasper Johns en Carlo Huber. 

□it catalogusje is een vertaald uittreksel uit deze grote (Duitse) 
oeuvrecatalogus en houdt dezelfde nummervolgorde aan, hoewel wegens 
plaatsgebrek niet alle werken in de tentoonstelling kon worden 
opgenomen. Deze zijn op verzoek te bezichtigen in de studiezaal van 
het prentenkabinet, die van maandag tot en met vrijdag geopend is 
van 9.30 - 12 uur en van 14 - 17 uur. 


n 


Jasper Johns werd in 1930 in Allendale (South Carolina) geboren. 

Hij studeerde aan de University of South Carolina in Columbia en woont 
en werkt sedert 1952 in New York. 


Op het omslag is afgebeeld False Start I 1962 

catalogue nr. 10, waarvan zich een exemplaar bevindt 

in de verzameling van het prentenkabinet (collectie Sandberg) 


Once Established, 
Says Tasper Tohns . 
‘Ideas Can BeDiscarded’ 


By GRACE GLUECK 


N ot untypically, Jasper 
Johns seems ambiguous 
about his retrospective 
show that opens Tuesday at 
the Whitney Museum, a 
full-scale affair that covers 
22 years of his artistic output and ex¬ 
poses some 200 works—paintings, 
sculptures and drawings made between 
1955 and 1976. 

“Of course one likes the attention,“ 
says Johns, a very private and guarded 
personality who tends to keep all self¬ 
references firmly in the thinj person. 
“And one welcomes the chance to see 
the work together again—some of it has 
been in European and Japanese collec¬ 
tions for years.” 

Nevertheless, he allows that the show 
has kept him busy and harried and cut 
into his working time for new projects 
(he spent some three months fussing 
over the printing of the poster alone) so 
that in his studio at Stony Point, New 
York, for the last few months he has 
only been able to putter around doing 
odds and ends. 

Yet, with the aid of David Whitney, an 
exhibition organizer and former assist- ' 
ant to Johns who put the show together, 
the illustrious Johns icons that are now 
enshrined in the pages of art history 
have been assembled. And there he was, 
on the eve of his first retrospective in 13 
years, surrounded by the sculptured 
beer cans, Uie light bulbs, the flash¬ 
lights, the paintbrush-packed bronze 
Savarin coffee can, the paintings of 
flags and targets and numbers and 
, maps that followed on the heels of Ab¬ 
stract Expressionism and earned Johns 
the reputation (along with Robert Raus¬ 
chenberg) of a true father of Pop. 

Always devoted to literal images, he 
also had a surprise for Johns-watchers. 

In designing the poster for the show he 
made a lithograph that poises the Sava¬ 
rin coffee can, done in 1960, against a 
background of the totally abstract 
“cross-hatch” painting he is doing now, 
suggesting the time span covered. “In 
most of my work I respect the real size 
of objects,” he says. “But here I’ve 
made the coffee can larger than life—I 
figured since it's advertising, I could do 
it.” 

Though his paintings are thought of as 
a bridge between Abstract Expression¬ 
ism and the development of Pop, Johns 
at the s^e time had a spare way of por¬ 
traying'these objects and designs that 
was also influential on the work of the 
Minimal artists.,His sensitive, sensuous 
brushwork that, applied to the most 
commonplace of images, gives the 
viewer a set of fresh perceptions about 
it, has brought him recognition as one of 
this generation’s most accomplished 
painters. But for Johns, such achieve- ^ 
ments took a while to arrive at. 


As befits the nature of his show, Johns 
was in a mood to talk retrospectively: 
about his beginnings as an artist, his 
close relationship with Robert Raus¬ 
chenberg, and the inspiration and think¬ 
ing process behind many of his most im¬ 
portant accomplishments. 

A large man whose slightly scarred 
face, aquiline nose and stem mouth 
(that can break into an impish smile) 
give him the appearance of an Indian 
brave, Johns first came to New York 
from Allendale, South Carolina, at the 
beginning of the 1950’s (he is vague on 
dates), after a year-and-a-half at that 
state's university. 

“I'd wanted to.be an artist from age 5. 
No one in my immediate family was in¬ 
volved with art (I had a grandmother 
who painted, though I never knew her) 
but somehow the idea must have been 
conveyed to me that an artist is someone 
of interest in a society. I didn't know art¬ 
ists, but at an early age I realized that in 
order to be one I’d have to be somewhere 
else.” He roars with laughter, as he does 
whenever one of his mots delights him. 
“I always had a tendency to try to be 
somewhere else.' ’ 

Since Johns had made an agreement 
with his family that he'd go to commer¬ 
cial art school, he tried that for six 
months and then quit—after having 
applied for a scholarship ^d being told 
that he could have one even though his 
work did not merit it. “If that was true, I 
didn't want it,” he says, his face cloud¬ 
ing with anger. Johns became a messen¬ 
ger boy and a shipping clerk for six ^ 
months, then went into the army for a 
two-year hitch. ^ 

“When I came back I thought I really 
didn't know much, so I’d go to school on 
the G.I. bill. I enrolled at Hunter and as¬ 
sumed I was going to the Park Avenue 
branch. But no—that was only for girls 
then, and I had to go up to the Bronx., 
The first day I had a class in Beowulf, 
then a French cls^s in which I couldn't ^ 
understand a word and then an art class 
in which a handsome, red-haired lady in 
a hat told me I drew a ‘marvelous line.' 
Near home, I passed out on the street. I 
was rescu^ and stayed in bed for a 
week and that ended my career in 
higher education.” 

• 

Johns hadn't a clue, he recalls, as to 
how to operate as an artist. “I didn't 
know about the scene or getting a loft or 
anything like that. I got a job in a book¬ 
store and though I looked at art from the 
first, it seemed to me to exist on a differ¬ 
ent plane from the one I lived on. Now, 
from my present perspective, I remem¬ 
ber seeing things like Pollock's paint¬ 
ings on glass and an incredible Noguchi 
sculpture of balsa wood and string, but 
then it was hard to give what I saw a 
value.” 

At soirees given by the artist Sari 
Dienes, who Johns met while workipg at 
the bookstore, he encountered people 
who “moved in a larger society”— 
particularly the composer John Cage, 
the choreographer Merce Cunningham 
a young artist slightly older than 


himself named Robert Rauschenberg. 
Though Cage and Cunningham were to 
become important to Johns, his friend¬ 
ship with Rauschenberg was crucial to 
his development as an artist. 

“He was kind of an enfant terrible at 
the time, and I thought of him as an ac¬ 
complished professional. He’d already 
had a number of shows, knew every¬ 
body, had been to Black Mountain Col¬ 
lege in South Carolina working with all 
those avant-garde people.” How had a 
friendship between two ambitious and 
potentially rivalrous young men worked 
as well as it did? (Today, altho^^gh the 
two men still admire each other's work, 
they no longer see each other.) 


Johns notes that Rauschenberg was 
between galleries at the time they met, 

“and focused very much on working. I 
was prepared to do that, too. He was 
also involved with Merce Cumiingham's 
dance group and totally unconcerned 
with his success, in the cliche term. All 
of the activity had a lively quality, quite 
separate from any commercial situa¬ 
tion.” 

Johns began to help Rauschenberg do 
window decoration for Gene Moore at 
Bonwit Teller's to earn pocket money, 
and moved into a downtown loft while 
still working for the bookstore. “Bob 
and I began to get jobs together. I real¬ 
ized I could do what he did--work only' 
when I was broke and needed money. So 
I quit my regular job. ” 

Rauschenberg moved into a loft in 
Johns's building, and for several years 
the two worked closely together, shar¬ 
ing not so much ideas as painting itself. 

“You get a lot by doing. It's very impor¬ 
tant for a young artist to see how things 
are done. The kind of exchange we had 
was stronger than talking. If you do 
something then I-do something then you 
do something, it means more than what 
you say. It’s nice to have verbal ideas 
about painting but better to express 
them through the medium itself.” 

• 

Early on». Johns did small collages 
that had a Joseph Comell-like quality 
but in 1954 he dreamed that he was 
painting “a big American flag. I got up 
and began to do it. But these ideas came 
after the beginning of working,” he 
says. More than a decade ago he gave 
the reasons why he latched, on to such 
mundane images: “I used things the 
mind already knows. That gave me 
room to work on other levels.” 

But he painted these images—flags, 
targets, numbers, maps—with such ele¬ 
gance and control that they had to be 
looked at. And therein lies the quintes¬ 
sential, parado.xical point of h^s work: 

“With Johns,” notes novelist Michael 
Crichton, a collector of Johns work who 
was suggested by Johns himself to write 
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‘Johns’s friendship with 
Rauschenberg was crucial to 
his artistic development’ , 



“Target”—“such elegance that it had to be looked at” 

- - 


the catalogue for the show, “the issue of 
perception—of what you see, and why, 
and how you decide what you are look¬ 
ing at—^re not merely questions to be 
decided in order to produce some final 
effect. They are instead the focus of the 
work itself ... A painting by Johns, 
often by its very presence, suggests the 
question, what is painting?’' 

Later in the 1950’s Johns decided to 
make sculpture, “t wanted to make a 3- 
D form that would sit on a flat surface 
and I couldn't think of what I wanted to^ 
do. The painting I was doing at the time 
had to do wi^ certain literal qualities 
and that's what I wanted to do in sculp¬ 
ture. First I thought of comment 
spheres broken open, but that seemed 
too arty. Then I thought of colored wax 
sculptures of people, like in ^posters or 
I cartoons—that didn’t work. I wanted it 

. to be something which already existed." 
“Then," he continues, there came to 
f me in a flash (no pun intended) the idea 
of a flashlight, of light bulbs, which did 
exist, had scale, which I could imitate, 

' and which were still subject to a certain 
kind of transformation. You could retain 
__ a grea^ deal of , what they were and still ^ 
alter them. The first was an actual 
flashlight covered in sculpmetal, the 
rest I made." ~ 

Although it has often been suggested, 
he does not think he had been influenced 
by Marcel Duchamp's Dada ready¬ 
made objects of nearly four decades 
earlier. “I didn’t really know Duchamp 
at the time.” 

Johns's first early success was phe¬ 
nomenal—his first show at Leo Castel- 
li's in 1958, a sell-out at which three of 
his paintings were bought by the Mu- 
^ seum of Modem Art—and hasn't let up 
^ since. (Today, Johns's new canvases go 
for anywhere between $80,000 and 
$150,000.) 


In 1960 Johns took up prints, a medium 
for which he has become almost as fa¬ 
mous as his painting. "Prints are no less 
important to me," he says. "In them 
I’m able to use images and ideas I work 
over in painting and subject them to 
transformation. It’s a different 
physique entirely." He pauses. "The 
business of making prints Js involved 
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CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY 


TO SHOW JASPER JOHNS ART 


New Organization's First Exhibit at Nelson Gallery 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. -- The newly-formed Contemporary Art 
Society of the Nelson Gallery will present a showing of works 
by Jasper Johns. The variety of lithographs, etchings, lead 
reliefs, silkscreens and prints will be representative of Johns' 
work of the past decade. The exhibition opens February 3 and 
will continue through March 5. 


The pieces in the show have been drawn primarily from 


Kansas City collectors. Ellen Goheen, curator of 20th century 
art at the Nelson said, "Jasper Johns' work has been widely 
collected by Kansas Citians for a number of years. With the 
current interest in Johns generated by the retrospective exhibit 
at the Whitney in New York, we thought it would be exciting to 
bring the prints together for the public to see." In addition 
to the 65 prints from this group, The Museum of Modern Art has 
lent eight additional works. 


Johns has been making prints since 1960. Hailed by 


Newsweek magazine as America's "super-artist," his originality 
of technique is combined with strong sympathy between the medium 
and the artistic idea. 


(more) 








JASPER JOHNS EXHIBIT/2-2-2 


The Contemporary Art Society is a new organization formed 
by several members of the Friends of Art of the Nelson Gallery. 
Their purpose is to bring more exhibitions of a contemporary na¬ 
ture to the Nelson. By focusing attention on the art of today, 
the CAS hopes to provide the Kansas City public with a greater 
understanding and appreciation for 20th century art and artists. 

The Johns showing will be the first exhibition sponsored 
by the Contemporary Art Society at the Nelson Gallery. Future 
plans of the organization include bringing major international 
exhibitions of contemporary art to the museum. 

Regular gallery hours will be in effect during the show. 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday 2 p.m. to 
6 p.m. 

For further information, phone the gallery at 561-4000. 
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For: 


NELSON GALLERY-ATKINS MUSEUM 
CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT/PigSS RELEASE 

The newly-formed Contemporary Art Society of the Nelson 
Gallery will present a showing of work by American artist Jasper 
Johns. The exhibition opens February 3. 


Sixty-five prints, lithographs, etchings, lead reliefs and 


silkscreens from Kansas City collections will be exhibited with 
eight additional pieces from the Museum of Modem Art in New York. 

The Johns showing will be the first exhibition sponsored 
by the Contemporary Art Society and will continue through March 5. 

For further information on the exhibit and the Contemporary 
Art Society, phone the Nelson Gallery at 561-4000. 
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Untitled 1972: Art and Realty in the Work of Jasper Johns 


Cologne’s Museum Ludwig was the first European-and the only German-stop for an extensive Jasper Johns retrospective taken 
over from New York’s Whitney Museum of American Art. 62 paintings and over 100 drawings, praphics, and sculptures cover almost 
every aspect of the work of the 47 year-old artist, who for long shared a studio with Robert Rauschenberg and much influenced Ameri¬ 
can Pop Art with his Fifties pictures employing flags, numbers, and targets. At the Cologne opening this “Super Artist" of the American 
scene (Newsweek) kept in the background. As ever “he saw no need to elucidate his art in conversatlon“-wrote critic Walter Vltt- 
“and was not ready to help clarify the many misunderstandings that his stylistically almost unclassifiable work has provoked". Johns 
took the wellknown method of placing trivial objects in a surprising context from the Dadaists, particularly Marcel Duchamp, and turned 
it upside down. Provocation for Johns is not an end in itself but serves his virtuoso brushwork. He employs encaustic, one of the oldest 
painting techniques used in Antiquity. Paints and other materials are fused with wax, and the hot mixture is applied with a brush or the 
cold amalgamate with a bronze palette-knife, producing a relief-like surface. Recently Johns has been trying out his techniques and his 
perceptions on largely abstract designs-a network of coloured hachures where the one half frequently reflects the other 


pupils' possibilities for inter-class 
transfer or for changing schools with¬ 
in the system. 

Room for "Second Thoughts" 

It will not do, say these reformers, 
to commit the pupil and his parents 
too early to a set educational course. 
The way must be left open for 
“second thoughts", for new decisions 
resulting from a young person's 
evolving aspirations. 

Important help to this end is of¬ 
fered by the concept of the Gesamt- 
schule or comprehensive school. It 
synthesizes the three above-men¬ 
tioned school forms in a curriculum to 
be pursued from the pupil's fifth 
school year to the attainment of the 
Abitur, 

Each enrollee in a Gesamtschule 
theoretically can proceed according 
to his or her capabilities and in¬ 
terests, electing more or less demand¬ 
ing courses, and selecting among 
various career-training subjects. 

Today the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many counts about 200 of these com¬ 
prehensive schools. Typically, evalu¬ 


ations of them are controversial. It 
remains to be seen if parents, child¬ 
ren and the teaching staff will see in 
the Gesamtschule the wave of the 
educational future. 

A similar aim, flexibility, is pur¬ 
sued by plans for reorganization of 
senior classes at grammar schools: 
the so-called Sekundarstafe II. By 
this concept, in the last three school 
years a new curriculum is to replace 
the traditional pattern. The pupils are 
to be invited to take courses, largely, 
that correspond to their interests and 
their skills. 

The idea here is to foster responsi¬ 
bility and self-development as the 
best preparation for doing university- 
level work. 

State-by-State Experiments 

The federal pattern of administra¬ 
tion nowhere comes into its own as 
demonstrably as within the educa¬ 
tional system. Thus, some states are 
experimenting with the Sekundar- 
stuie II, while others prefer to stress 
new emphasis within older forms of 
schooling. 


Results of these state-by-state ex¬ 
periments are compared and dis¬ 
cussed at the Permanent Conference 
of Ministers of Education. 

The Teachers 

For each type of school the states 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
recruit especially trained teaching 
staff. A university-level background 
is obligatory for all would-be teach¬ 
ers, although there are wide differ¬ 
ences in the nature of the pre-teach¬ 
ing courses. 

Thus the future teachers in primary 
schools and secondary-level primary 
schools study for six semesters at a 
pedagogical academy. Teachers in 
the intermediate schools and gram¬ 
mar (or "high-class secondary") 
schools prepare at universities, usual¬ 
ly via curricula of longer duration. 

Standing in the Community 

All prospective teachers must have 
an initial examination. It is followed 
by a term of practical training—and a 
second examination. The reward for 
all this preparation is a true career. 
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regular school activity children that 
are old enough, but not yet consid¬ 
ered mature enough, to attend regular 
classes. 

The kindergarten does not belong to 
the state-run school system. Attend¬ 
ance is voluntary. Usually a kinder¬ 
garten is operated by the community, 
a church, a professional or occupa¬ 
tional association, a private firm or 
other nongovernmental sponsor. But 
public budgets are placing priority on 
expansion of kindergarten facilities, 
and plans for this are being imple¬ 
mented in most states. 

Today more than half the children 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
between the ages of 3 and 6 attend a 
kindergarten. The goal is to ensure 
all children of this age group a place 
in a kindergarten. 

Further Steps in Schooling 

At 6, a child normally enters a 
Grundschule —primary school. It 
usually lasts four years. 

Ahead lie choices. But the basic 
educational offering today is the 
same whether the child is from the 
city or the country. In rural areas, 
several villages or small towns and 
their outlying areas may be served 
by a single Mittelpunktschule-con- 
iolidated school. It offers the same 
facilities as the school in the city. 

After the primary school, attended 
by all pupils, comes the possibility of 
three alternatives. 

Most children—about half of this 
age group—go from the primary 
school to the five-class Haupt- 
schule —secondary-level primary 

school. 

The young person who leaves the 
Hauptschule at 15 usually does so to 
take or prepare for a job. 

Preparation for a Career 

Such a young person, parallel with 
his or her hours in an apprenticeship 
or at a regular job, then visits, until 
the age of 18, a Berufschule—a career 
school. 

Meanwhile, successful completion 
of work in the secondary-level pri¬ 
mary school stands up as excellent 
career-training in its own right, open¬ 
ing the way to many opportunities in 
artisanship, crafts generally and in¬ 
dustry. Today's curriculum in the 
typical Hauptschule is outspokenly 
uture- and career-oriented. For ex¬ 
ample, every pupil emerges with 
some knowledge of at least one for¬ 
eign language (usually English). 


Another alternative is the Real- 
schule —intermediate school—which 
consists of six years, from the fifth 
through the 10th class. A variant is 
the Aufbau-Realschule, which can be 
entered after the seventh class in the 
pupil's school life: that is, after his or 
her third year in the Hauptschule. 
The Realschule involves an interme¬ 
diate-level schooling, between the 
Hauptschule and the Gymnasium 
(grammar school), to be considered 
below. 

Completing the work in a Real¬ 
schule entitles a pupil to go on to a 
specialized school, which is, in turn, 
the educational prerequisite for many 
careers in business and administra¬ 
tion—and which also affords a good 
start on numerous other careers. 

About one-tenth of the Realschule 
pupils, after graduation, enroll in a 
Gymnasium. 

And what is the famed Gymna¬ 
sium? It has been defined as a "high- 
class secondary school"; a "school 
providing humanistic education", 
and—most often—a grammar school. 
A British dictionary calls it: "the 
Continental, especially German, 
school of highest grade preparing for 
universities". In another age, it was 
"a place where Greek youths met for 
exercise and discussion". Its close 
cousin is the French "lycee": high 
school. 

The Coveted "Abitur" 

Today the nine-year gymnasium 
(fifth through 13th class) is at the 
centre of schooling in the Federal 
Republic of Germany: the traditional 
and still-unchallenged "high school". 

Very much desired—numerically, 
so much in demand that the facilities 
have become insufficient—is the 
school-leaving certificate issued by 
the Gymnasium: that diploma of edu¬ 
cation maturity known as the 
Abitur. Not only is the Abitur in 
good repute for its own sake; it is 
also the chief entrance requirement 
for university or technical-academy 
work. 

Since schooling has become 
universal and obligatory, demand for 
the Abitur has increased until that 
there are not enough places in the 
universities for young people quali¬ 
fied to occupy them. At least a tem¬ 
porary result has been numerical res¬ 
triction—the numerus clausus and 
other quota systems—within some 
much-in-demand faculties, such as 
(but not only) medicine, psychology 
and political science. 


For Special Needs 

Today there are three main catego¬ 
ries of gymnasium: the modern-lan¬ 
guages school, the high school em¬ 
phasizing Greek and Latin, and the 
gymnasium with its focal points 
mathematics and natural sciences. 
Then there are such other forms as 
the gymnasium specializing in eco¬ 
nomics, the commercial high school, 
and the gymnasium emphasizing 
technical subjects. 

Schools meanwhile have been en- 
volved for a number of special pur¬ 
poses. Besides the three basic 
forms—the Hauptschule, Realschule, 
Gymnasium —there are schools for 
physically or mentally handicapped 
children. 

A Second Chance 

A young person who for whatever 
reason has missed the normal educa¬ 
tional curriculum can have a second 
chance, via the so-called second edu¬ 
cational route. Those already em¬ 
ployed can enroll in evening courses, 
obtaining the Abitur degree—al¬ 
though at the cost of, it is true, con¬ 
siderable effort and resourceful¬ 
ness—in a theoretical three to six 
years. 

In the same-way that there are 
evening-class grammar schools, there 
are also evening-class intermediate 
schools: Abendreal schule, offering 

the respective school-leaving certifi¬ 
cate. 

Aim of Reform: Flexibility 

Because schooling is so closely 
linked with most facets of contempo¬ 
rary living, the educational system is 
a prime topic of political discussion 
in today's Federal Republic of Germa¬ 
ny. Alternative plans for school 
reform are discussed in the press, 
debated on radio and television, and 
are central to many a state-level 
political campaign. For at least a 
decade, the whole Republic-wide 
school system has been in ferment. 

Most of the reforms proposed or 
underway aim at flexibility largely 
so as to suit schooling to the needs of 
an upwardly mobile society in an in¬ 
dustrial democracy. 

Specifically, reformers are bent on 
increasing the "permeability or 
Durchldssigkeit of the school system. 
By this they mean increasing the 
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Jasper Johns Working Proofs 


THE TATE GALLERY 4 February-22 March 1981 


Jasper Johns was born in Augusta, Georgia in 1930. After college and military 
service (including some time in Japan) he went to live and work in New York 
in 1952, From the mid-1950s the major concerns of his work were expressed 
in the ‘Target’, ‘Flag’ and ‘Numeral’ pictures; his first one-man exhibition was 
at Leo Castelli’s gallery in 1957. He was hailed as a founder of Pop Art 
because of his heraldic use of everyday imagery, but the concerns evident in 
his treatment of subject, medium and surface soon proved this to be an over¬ 
simplification; indeed his work seemed in some ways closer in feeling to 
European art than to Abstract Expressionism or the Pop Art of his contem¬ 
poraries in the United States, He has been extremely influential on succeeding 
generations of artists, and is widely regarded as among the greatest living 
painters. 

In 1960, when his reputation was just beginning to be established he was 
one of the first artists whom Tatyana Grosman chose to invite to come and 
make prints at her new workshop. Universal Limited Art Editions on Long 
Island. From the first, Johns was intrigued with lithography, and has made 
most of his prints in that medium, at ULAE and at Gemini in Los Angeles, He 
has subsequently worked at other studios, including Petersburg Press in New 
York and the Crommelynck studio in Paris. 

For his prints, Johns has almost always used earlier paintings, starting with 
an already-realised idea, and translating it into a new graphic form. Fragments 
of large and complex paintings like ‘According to What’ 1964 and ‘Eddings- 
ville’ 1965 have been used, or alternatively smaller and more intensely 
handled paintings like ‘Good Time Charley’ 1961 or ‘Voice’ 1964-7 have 
been translated complete (these paintings are illustrated in the main 
catalogue). When his paintings have actual objects attached to them, Johns 
uses a photographic image as part of the print. The fact that Johns uses 
existing works for printmaking lays emphasis on his procedure and his 
exploration of the materials at his disposal in the print studio. As the proofs 
show, he works on the stones or plates, checking the results by making a proof, 
drawing on that then re-working again, constantly adjusting, enriching and 
intensifying the printed image until a final realisation of the image is achieved. 
To see this process displayed by works in this exhibition provides an 
extraordinary insight into the controlled interaction of mind and hand 
through which the artist works. 
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1.2 Target 1960, artist’s proof 


4.1 Ruler 1966, working proof (paste up) 


List of Works 

Catalogue numbers are those in the main (fully illus¬ 
trated) catalogue. RF numbers refer to Richard Field’s 
catalogue raisonne (Volume I 1960-70 nos 1-128, 
Volume II 1970-7 nos 129-260). Gemini is Gemini 
G.E.L., Los Angeles and ULAE is Universal Limited Art 
Editions, Long Island: most of the prints shown were 
printed and published by these two studios. 

1 Target 1960 

Lithograph printed from one stone by Robert 
Blackburn at ULAE, published by them in an 
edition of 30 (RFl). With two proofs. Johns’ first 
print, drawn directly on the stone with crayon and 
tusche. 

2 Ale Cans 1964 

Lithograph printed from seven stones by Zigmunds 
Priede at ULAE, published by them in an edition of 
31 (RF47). With eight proofs. Being derived from a 
painted bronze sculpture, ‘in this lithograph it was 


particularly important to avoid overemphasising 
the illusion. Just as there is tension between the 
drawing and the image, so an equal tension was 
desired between the window effect and an indefinite 
but subtle adherence to the picture plane’ (RF). 

3 Pinion 1963-6 

Lithograph printed from two stones and one plate 
by Zigmunds Priede and Ben Bems at ULAE, 
published by them in an edition of 36 (RF49). With 
five proofs, one of which is a trial of the photo¬ 
graphic plate of the objects clamped by a wooden 
ruler to the right edge of the painting ‘Eddingsville’ 
1965. 

4 Ruler 1966 

Lithograph printed from two stones by Zigmunds 
Priede at ULAE, published by them in an edition of 
25 (RF56). With three proofs. ‘A ruler or similar 
stick was actually loaded with ink and scraped 
vertically down the face of the stone. This action 
created the image...’ (RF). 






6.5 Voice 1966, working proof (plate) crayon addition 


5 Passage I 1966 

Lithograph printed from four stones and one plate 
by Zigmunds Priede and Donn Steward at ULAE, 
published by them in an edition of 21 (RF57). With 
three proofs and one proof for ‘Passage IP, which is 
the same as ‘I’ but on black paper and with one 
stone at the top right changed (RF58). 

6 Voice 1966-7 

Lithograph printed from one stone and two plates 
by Zigmunds Priede and Donn Steward at ULAE, 
published by them in an edition of 30 (RF59). With 
eight proofs. A photograph of objects attached to a 
painting has again been used: the fork and spoon on 
a string in the painting of this title 1964-7. The 
word VOICE in iron is used as a weight on news¬ 
paper stands all over New York. 

7-10 Color Numerals; Figures from 0 to 9 
1968-9 

Four lithographs from the set of ten, each printed 
from one stone and two plates by Chuck Ritt, James 


Webb, Richard Wilke, John Dill, Stuart Henderson, 
Dan Freeman and Dan Gualdoni at Gemini. 
Published by Gemini in an edition of 40 (RF104- 
113). ‘Figure 0’ with six proofs, ‘4’ with three, ‘5’ 
with four and ‘6’ with three. The ‘Color Numerals’ 
were printed with colour blends from the same 
stones (all except ‘9’) as a set of black and white 
ones, 1968, but with additional white plates. 

11 Decoy 1971 

Lithograph printed from one stone and eighteen 
plates (printed offset) by Bill Goldston and James V. 
Smith at ULAE, published by them in an edition of 
55 (RF134). With four proofs. 

17 Decoy II 1971-3 

Lithograph printed from one stone and twenty-five 
plates (printed offset) by Bill Goldston and James V. 
Smith at ULAE, published by them in an edition of 
31 (RF169). With five proofs. ‘Decoy IF was made 
over a group of rejected proofs of ‘Decoy’, Johns 
adding more plates to alter and darken the tonal 
range, in keeping with the painting he had made 
after ‘Decoy’. 







14 Untitled (Coca Cola and Grid) 1971 




12-13 Two prints from ‘Fragments - According to What’ a 
set of seven lithograhs all printed and published by 
Gemini, in different edition sizes (RFl 36-142). All 
seven prints are derived from parts of the painting 
‘According to What’ 1964. 

12 Fragment - According to What - 
Bent ‘Blue’ (Second State) 1971 

Lithograph printed from one stone, three plates and 
a transfer by Charles Ritt, Ron Olds and Stuart 
Henderson in an edition of 66. With two proofs and 
a proof for ‘Bent “Blue” (First State)’. 

13 Fragment - According to What - 
Hinged Canvas 1971 

Lithograph printed from one stone and seven plates 
by Stuart Henderson, Ron McPherson, Jim Webb 
and Lloyd Baggs in an edition of 69. With three 
proofs. The profile in ‘Hinged Canvas’ is drawn 
from the shadow of Duchamp’s ‘Selfportrait in 
Profile’ 1958. 



15.5 Good Time Charley 1971, working proof 3 


14 Untitled (Coca Cola and Grid) 1971 

Lithograph printed from two stones and six plates 
by Timothy Huchthausen and Ron Olds at Gemini, 
published by them in an edition of 66 (RFl44). 
With three proofs. The image of a drawing with 
collaged Coca Cola transfer is printed over an old 
stone, found with the grid image already on it. 

15 Good Time Charley 1971-2 

Lithograph printed from three stones and three 
plates by Jim Webb, Ron Adams and Ron Olds at 
Gemini, published by them in an edition of 69 
(RFl48). With five proofs, three are in fact more 
closely similar to ‘Good Time Charley (First 
Version)’ 1970-2 (RFl 47), also printed and 
published by Gemini, but in an edition of only 8. 
(One proof embodies the whole idea of the present 
exhibition, being marked with pencilled notes and 
the word REDO). 

16 Zone 1971-2 

Lithograph printed from one stone and eight plates 
by George Page, Richard Ewen, Jim Webb and 
Chuck DeLong at Gemini, published by them in an 























































































19-27 Fizzles/Foirades 1975-6 



19.7 Face irom Fizzles/Foirades 1975-6, 
trial proof 7/12 with gouache additions 


edition of 65 (RF150). With five proofs. The paint¬ 
ing to which this print is related is in two parts, the 
top canvas painted in oils and the lower one in 
encaustic, with a cup on a nail and a paintbrush 
suspended on a chain from a metal clamp. 


18 D/D Casts (Colors) from ‘Four 
Panels from Untitled 1972’ 1973-4 

Lithograph printed from one stone and thirteen 
plates with embossing by Serge Lozingot, Charles 
Ritt and Jim Webb. With fifteen proofs. From ‘Four 
Panels from Untitled 1972’, a set of four lithographs 
all printed and published by Gemini in an edition of 
45 (RF194-197). These were the first of many subse¬ 
quent prints derived from the four panels of this 
painting, which contained, from left to right: a 
panel of‘colour hatching’, two flagstone panels, and 
the panel with body-part casts on battens from 
which the photographic plate for this print was 
made. Field records that Johns has twenty-eight 
trial proofs of this image altogether: ... ‘not so 
much as an example of theme and variation - but as 
a record of the serious and unceasing pursuit of a 
just solution’. 


Book made in collaboration with Samuel Beckett, 
printed by Aldo Crommelynck, Paris and published 
by Petersburg Press in an edition of 250 (RF215- 
248). Nine of the thirty-three etchings are shown 
here, with proofs. The five short Fizzles texts are 
given in French and in Beckett’s own English trans¬ 
lation, and were written in 1972, the same year 
Johns made the painting from which the imagery 
for the book is derived, ‘Untitled 1972’. The vocab¬ 
ulary of forms in the painting is augmented by 
numerals and densely overlaid words, and trans¬ 
lated into small-scale monochrome images. The 
many trial proofs indicate the intensity of concen¬ 
tration Johns gave this project; ‘although Johns 
claims they reveal numerous cul-de-sacs he would 
rather have avoided, they are the most astonishingly 
intimate glimpse of the artist at work - 
and at work at his best, it should be added’ (RF). 

19 Face 1975-6 

Etching, lift-ground aquatint with scraper and 
abrasive powder. With twelve proofs. 

20 Words 1975-6 

Etching and lift-ground aquatint. With eleven 
proofs. 

21 Casts and Hatching 1975-6 

Etching, lift-ground aquatint and open-bite. With 
four proofs. 

22 Flagstones (a) 1975-6 

Etching and lift-ground aquatint. With seven 
proofs. 

23 Hatching and Flagstones 1975-6 

Soft-ground etching, open-bite and burnishing. 
With seven proofs. 

24 Feet(b) 1975-6 

Etching, photo-engraving, lift-ground aquatint and 
open-bite. With ten proofs. 

25 Casts (Words) 1975-6 

Etching, lift-ground aquatint, stop-out and burnish¬ 
ing. With six proofs. 

26 Flagstones and Casts 1975-6 

Etching, lift-ground aquatint and open-bite. With 
five proofs. 

27 HandFootSockFloor 1975-6 

Etching, lift-ground aquatint, scraper and burnish¬ 
ing. With seventeen proofs. 






Notes on techniques etc. 



21.4 Casts and Hatching from Fizzles/Foirades 1975-6, 
trial proof 4/4 


^mm 


• Any number of proofs can be made in the course of the 
production of a print. The artist works with the printer to 
achieve a proof that is satisfactory to him, and this is then 
used as the absolute standard to which the prints in the 
edition must measure up. Any proof taken before this 
stage is called a working proof or a trial proof, and is 
almost invariably unique. These proofs are not usually 
released by the artist as works in their own right. Extra 
proofs are taken when the edition is printed, but these are 
separately numbered and identified as such. 

• Lithographs are made by drawing on a stone or a metal 
lithographic plate. They are printed either directly or by 
offset, a process which transfers the image from the plate 
to a drum which then deposits it on the paper. Photo¬ 
graphic images can be put directly onto sensitised litho¬ 
graphic plates. 

• Etchings are made from metal plates into which the 
image is etched by acid. The image can be put on the 
plate in a great variety of ways. Among those used by 
Johns are the following: aquatint, a resin powder that can 
deposit a wide range of textures on the plate to make 
subtle gradations of tone; lift-ground (sugar-lift), similar 
to aquatint but used to give softer tones, as it is drawn 
into rather as a finger draws on a steamed-up window, 
though of course on a much finer scale; open-bite is when 
the acid is put on some parts of the plate, instead of the 
usual method of immersing the plate in an acid bath, 
with only the areas to be etched left unprotected. 
Scrapers or burnishers are used to mark the plate or to 
obliterate marks by re-polishing the surface. Photo¬ 
graphic images can be applied directly to the plate 
through a sensitised coating. 

• The papers Johns uses are selected with great care for 
the particular qualities each can offer: Field’s catalogue 
identifies them all. 


This exhibition was arranged by Christian Geelhaar of the Basel Art Museum, 
and has been travelling in Europe. Jasper Johns has lent the working proofs 
from his own collection, and the catalogue contains an interview with him 
about his prints. We are indebted to the artist and to Dr Geelhaar for the 
opportunity of showing this exhibition in London. Our thanks are also due to 
Petersburg Press, who are the representatives of Johns’ graphic work in this 
country and publishers of the catalogue, for their help with this project. 


Designed and published by the Tate Gallery Publications Department, Millbank, London SW1P 4RG Battley Brothers Printers, Clapham, London SW4 OJN 
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P. O. BOX 8345 • TELEPHONE 635-2893 


2035 SOUTH THIRD STREET • LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 40208 


FOUNDED 1925 


December 29» 1980 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

FROMj Reva Grumpier, Communications Officer 


LIBRARY 


JAN 7 19ti 


LOS ANGELES COuNTY 

museum of art 


JASPER JOHNS EXHIBITION TO OPEN 

Twenty-one large, colorful works by Jasper Johns 
are in an exhibition JASPER JOHNS/SCREENPRINTS opening 
at J. B. Speed Art Museum January 20. The exhibition 
will be in the Downstairs Gallery through March 1. 

Richard S. Field, curator of the Davison Art 
Center, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., organ¬ 
ized the exhibition. In a catalogue accompanying the 
exhibition Mr. Field says, "In all of the new screen- 
prints, Johns has solicited and won new achievements 
from the medium. He has established total control over 
surface tension, depth and translucency, and marked the 
path to a new and fertile painterliness," 

The screenprints were done between 1968-1978, and 
are from the collections of Greenville County Museum 
of Art in South Carolina and Brooke Alexander, New York, 
The exhibition has been seen on the west coast, in 
Canada, Arizona, Texas, Arkansas and Illinois, It will 
come to Speed Museum from Toledo Museum of Art, 








Leo Castelli 
4 East 77th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
BU 8-8343 


For Immediate Release 



January 20, 1958, to February 8, 1958 


JASPER JOHNS - PAINTINGS 


JASPER JOHNS was born twenty-seven years ago in South Carolina. 

This is his first one-man show. 

THE SUBJECTS of his work are simple visual symbols: targets, numbers 
from 1 to 9, or letters from A to Z, the American flag. These themes 
recur, faithfully reproduced in sizes from large to small; and in 
various media: encaustic, pastel, or collage. The flag appears 
alone in red, white and blue; again, against an Intense orange field; 
or as a ghost of Itself, its stars and stripes almost obliterated in 
a huge white canvas. The target may be crudely green, white and in¬ 
substantial; or multicolored, and topped by a shooting gallery of 
casts, life masks from nose to chin, or fragments of the body, each 
in its own compartment. Numbers and letters are presented in series 
as though they v/ere typeset in a printer's shop. Johns restores to 
these mass-produced and much abused symbols their original impact. 

V 

"And not least", to quote a recent review, "there is his elegant 
craftsmanship .,. vjhlch lends these pictures the added poignancy of 
a beloved hand-made transcription of unloved, machine-made images". 

Next Exhibition: Friedel Dzubas - paintings : February 10, 1958 


to March 1, I958 
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Jasper Johns: A Print Retrospect^^^^ . 

One of the'mosl importanf and internationail^^ American artists, Jasper Johns is best known for his ’ 

eariy paintings of flags, targets; numbers and'letters. One-hundred, and thirty-five print works created .,: -v 

between 4960 and 1986 will be shown injhis major retrospective of the print work of this influential, artist. 

The.inaugural exhibition for Hafa Museum ARC, “Jasper Johns-A print Retrospective” was originally curated 

by Riva Castleman’ Director of the. Prints andJIlustrated' Book Department ofThe Museum of Modern Art, v, 

New York snd’oraanized under tho nfTho int^matinnai Council ofThe Museum of Modern Art, New York^ 

Foilcwing; the ex h ibition; at ARC • 

Kitakyushu City Museum of Art: 
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812 N. Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles 90069 
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LIBRARY 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


DtC 16 1981 


24 January 1981 
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Contact: Ms. Irit Krygier 


JASPER JOHNS: DRAWINGS 1970-80 


21 February to 28 March, 1981 


The Margo Leavin Gallery is pleased to announce a major exhibition of drawings by 
Jasper Johns, widely considered to be the foremost contemporary artist. The exhibi¬ 
tion, consisting of approximately 60 works executed between 1970 and 1980, will be 
the most comprehensive survey of the work of Jasper Johns ever held at a private 
west-coast gallery. It will include all of the drawings by Jasper Johns done during 
the past decade that are still in this country. 

According to Mark Stevens of Newsweek magazine, "Johns' images have become indelible 
icons in contemporary art: they distill the essential qualities of our culture. They 
are all the more arresting for being so simple...Johns has fashioned a richly shaded 
universe in which everything is more, far more, than it seems. Looked at patiently, 
Johns' pictures do what all great art does: they show us how we see - and don't see - 
the world". 

The theme of fragmentation, which had concerned Johns throughout his career, occupies 
a central position in his later works, which comprise a major part of the exhibition. 
This comes, in part, from his exploration into the philosophy of Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Johns explores variations on patterning (such as hatch marks) in which the imagery is 
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non-recognizable yet puts forth a sort of mental system that comes from a pre¬ 
occupation with the psychology of perception. 

Also included in the exhibition will be drawings using the familiar Johns iconography 
of Light Bulbs , Corpse and Mirror , Ale Cans , 0-9 , Two Flags , Savarin and The Critic 
Smi1es . 

Johns, a master of media, uses a wide variety in this exhibition on both paper and 
plastic: ink, charcoal, graphite, gouache, paintstick, watered or and oil, among 
others. 

A poster for the exhibition, depicting the drawing Cicada , is available in color and 
is for sale in the gallery. . 

The exhibition opens on Saturday, February 21st. Gallery hours are 11:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday 
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The Saint Louis Art Museum 



JasperJohns 


November 20-January 5 , 1986 


In 1983 Jasper Johns began the 
series of works which constitute 
this exhibition. Untitled, 1983-84, 
(Fig. 1, LCD 181), a large fluidly 
executed drawing of ink on plastic, 
summarizes the elements that 
appear in the works which followed. 
On the left hand side of this 
drawing are irregularly shaped 
forms, some of which have bands 
of blue and red with others in gray 
and pale blue. These irregular, 
jigsaw-like elements originate in a 
detail of one of the masterpieces 
of European art: the image of a 


knight in Matthias Grunewald's 
Isenheim Altarpiece, c. 1515. As 
curious as this might seem, taking 
a ready-made source from an exist¬ 
ing image and then camouflaging 
it is entirely characteristic of Johns' 
style. The source of the image, in 
this case a work of religious art, 
adds a metaphorical element to 
the work without directing the 
viewer toward the answer. In fact, 
part of the modernity of Johns' 
work is its effort to subvert, deflect 
and camouflage explanation. 






















On the right hand side of this same 
sheet are various elements closely 
related to Racing Thoughts, one 
of the artist's major works from 
1983, and to two large untitled 
paintings of 1984 (LC 293 and 
LC 295). in the lower right hand 
corner of the drawing one can see 
the knobs and pipes of the bathtub 
in the artist's studio, the top edge 
of the rim of the tub and a wicker 
hamper in a sense, the viewer as¬ 
sumes the pose of the artist in an 
intimate part of his own studio, 
glimpsing the objects on the wall 
before him. On top of the hamper 
next to the tub is a small vase, pro¬ 
duced for the Silver Jubilee of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign in 1977. 

The stem of the vase consists of 
the profiles of Prince Philip and 
Queen Elizabeth. This amusing 
vase is not the only optical game 
in the image, because similar tricks 
can be found in the image of a 
young woman's profile in the upper 
right corner of the drawing. Here 
Johns co-opted the image of a 
handsome young woman in profile 
from a rudimentary book on per¬ 
ception. She can also be perceived 
as an old hag: the young woman's 
ear, cheekbone and choker become 
the eye, nose and mouth of an 
old woman. 

Both the detail from the Grunewaid 
aitarpiece and the woman in profile 
have ironic and serious aspects, in 
fact, the entire drawing and related 
works can be viewed as consisting 
of paired forms which have differ¬ 
ent layers of meaning. For example, 
the drawing includes a pair of flags 
that appear to be tacked on the 
wall. The painted tacks alert us to 
the illusion, in front of the flags is 
the small vase—a single object 
with twin aspects—and finally to 
the left, are the hatched jigsaw 
pieces which have a two-part his¬ 
tory, an original life in art altered 
to assume its present form. The 
riddles—perceptual, intellectual 
and referential—are visuajly stated 
and are presented laconically, al¬ 
most as an idyll in a studio while 
the artist/viewer sits in the bath. 

The ideas in this drawing have 
been used and reused by the artist 
in subsequent images, as Johns 
often uses and reuses earlier and 
new found images. 


Several of the major forma! com¬ 
ponents which first appeared in 
the large drawing of 1983-84 
were selected, rearranged and 
compressed in a smaller drawing 
from early in 1984, Untitled (Fig. 

2, LCD 205). This drawing uses a 
selection of the jigsaw-like elements 
as the centra! motif Qn either side 
of this patterning are cropped 
images of the young woman/old 
woman on the right and the double 
flags on the left. The cropped 
images on either side appear to be 
taped to the centra! portion of the 
drawing, and the shadow of a nail 
near the lower left edge of the 
image continues to hammer home 
the visual ambiguity so key to 
the work. 

Johns employed the format of the 
smaller second drawing as the 
basis for three paintings which 
form the core of this exhibition. 

The paintings repeat, readjust and 
reinterpret the tripartite combina¬ 
tion (pattern, woman, flags) of 
paired elements (their two part 
natures), and thus continue the 
complex form of the artist's visual 
dialogue. Each painting stresses 
another chord or aspect of the 
combination of the elements, in 
a sense, it is the combination of 
the painted experiments and their 
masterfully changing interrelation¬ 
ship which explains the language 
of Johns' forms. 

Untitled (Fig. 3, LC 292), 1984 is 
the most brilliantly colored of the 
three paintings. The green-striped 
flags to the left emphasize the 
green hatching in the centra! area 
and fight the pinkish-red hatching 
and the purple of the woman at 
the right, in Untitled (Fig. 4, LC 
291) the reds and pinks are 
stressed, while the greens are 
reduced in importance. Finally 
Untitled (Fig. 5, LC 294), a work 
of encaustic and charcoal, comes 
close to being a painted drawing, 
or a painting which looks back to 
its own genesis, in fact, the entire 
series has a nostalgic fee! to it— 
looking back to earlier works of art, 
either by this artist (flags) or by 
others (Grunewaid), or, obliquely 
to the trompe Toeil paintings of 
19th-century American artists like 
J.F. Peto. in each of the three 
paintings an overhead projector 
was used to project the back¬ 
ground patterning onto the canvas. 



Figure 2 


After the canvas itself was primed 
with wax, the encaustic, dry 
pigments suspended in wax, was 
heated on a hot plate and quickly 
brushed on. The "melted" aspects 
of the flag particularly in (Fig. 3, 

LC 292) came about when heat 
was applied to the waxed surface 
of the painting. 

Despite the reticent, seif-referring 
subject matter, these works exhibit 
a bravura technique for the viewer 
to respond to. The beautiful puddled 
areas of ink in Fig. 1, the firm out¬ 
lining of the forms in Fig. 2, the 
richly colored, hatched, melted 
forms in Figs. 3 and 4 are so as¬ 
sured, balanced and complete that 
the viewer need not be immersed 
in the meanings of the forms. Yet 
the meanings, as well as the resis- 
tence to meanings, are there for 
those who seek them. The sym¬ 
biosis between manual and forma! 
brilliance is consistent in Johns' 
works: referring often to them¬ 
selves or to humble objects, they 
are still-life paintings of extraor¬ 
dinary beauty and meaning. 

Michael Edward Shapiro 
Curator of 19th and 20th 
Century Art 
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What is pure art according to the 
modern idea? It is the creation of an 
evocative magic, containing at once the 
object and the subject, the world ex¬ 
ternal to the artist and the artist himself. 

—Charles Baudelaire. 


plex.” With Johns, it represented noth¬ 
ing. It was what it was, like a stone or 
1Q0n^ fence—in brief, a thing, clearly la- 
lyoU^elled with an image (target, flag) or 
ham, the Stations of the Cross, shafts a concept (“Liar,” “Tennyson”), as in 


of power or light. For most 


oSEr tS^^^a mail-order catalogue. At one stroke, 


B ack in the fifties, Jasper Johns 
I solved the problem of supplying 
subjects in painting that every¬ 
one could recognize: the American 
flag, targets, numbers, letters of the 
alphabet. The problem had arisen out 
of Abstract Expressionism, then the 
dominant mode in art. The abstract 
painting derived from Cubism had 
brushed Cezanne’s apples off the table, 
then brushed away the table. But post¬ 
war American artists were not satisfied 
with an art of meticulously balanced 
rectangles and bands. The Abstract 
Expressionists were “abstract,” but they 
insisted on subject matter. Barnett 
Newman declared that the basic issue 
for him and his friends was what to 
paint. A school for art students formed 
by Newman, Rothko^ Baziotes, and 
Motherwell in 1948 was entitled “Sub¬ 
jects of the Artist.” Social and regional 
themes had been exhausted, and the 
dissociated imagery of Surrealist 
“dreamwork” had been turned into 
light comedy by Dali and Hollywood. 
Convinced that there was nothing to 
paint but that subject matter was the 
heart of painting, the Abstract Expres¬ 
sionists conceived an ingenious strategy: 
they approached the canvas with no 
subject in mind, got the picture going 
through random marks—a number 4 
by Pollock, a slash or blot of color by 
Kline or Hans Hof¬ 
mann, letters of the 
alphabet by de Koo¬ 
ning—and, taking off 
from these forms, re¬ 
lied on the spontaneous 
activity of painting to 
supply (or reveal) a 
subject of its own. In 
short, the motif of the 
Abstract Expressionists did not exist 
either in the mind of the artist or in the 
outside world; it was entirely a crea¬ 
tion, in that it was brought into being 
by the act of painting. Newman formu¬ 
lated the matter: “An artist paints so 
that he will have something to look at.” 

In his newly born subject, the artist 
made contact with an inchoate myth, 
which was called in the rhetoric of 
the period the Unknown. For New¬ 
man, his rectangles divided by vertical 
or horizontal bands were ritual evoca- 



art public. Abstract Expressionist paint¬ 
ings—stripes (Newman), ovals (Gott¬ 
lieb), strands and drippings of pigment 
(Pollock), aerated blocks of color 
(Rothko), contours and color masses 
(de Kooning, Hofmann), chromati¬ 
cally keyed brushstrokes (Guston), 
bars of black (Kline)—were .abstrac¬ 
tions; that is, organizations of line, 
color, and form without external rela¬ 
tions. Their subjects, real to the artist, 
came and went, depending on the psy¬ 
chic collaboration of the spectator. In 
terms of meaning, this collaboration 
was the point of the painting: im¬ 
mersed in the possibilities of the artist’s 
sign, the spectator could share the crea¬ 
tive elan of bringing it to light. An 
Abstract Expressionist painting com¬ 
pleted itself in making an artist of its 
spectator. Critics, curators, and much 
of the public, however, rejected the 
invitation of the Abstract Expression¬ 
ists to enter into the aesthetic adven¬ 
ture and preferred to peruse their 
products as decorative images. 

With his first one-man show, in 
1958, Johns swept aside the dilemma 
of Newman and the Abstract Expres¬ 
sionists. If the answer to “What to 
paint?” was an unintelligible sign that 
troubled the spectator like a leftover 
of a bad dream, it was only necessary 
to eliminate the mystery, and the gap 
between the artist and his public would 
be closed. By such reasoning, Johns 
became one of the first to hit on the idea 
of producing signs that were familiar 
to everyone. His use of 
flags, targets, numbers, 
letters of the alphabet, 
objects of daily life was 
supported by a childlike 
logic—or the humorous 
shrewdness of a farmer 
who outwits the city 
slickers with a practical 
solution too obvious for 
them to have noticed. Flags, numbers, 
nouns, and names (Johns’ “Liar,” 
“Tennyson”) belong to the order of 
phenomena that loom large in the con¬ 
sciousness of children and plain folk. 
When its subject matter consists of, in 
Johns’ phrase, “things the mind already 
knows,” painting is relieved of the ef¬ 
fort of discovery for both artist and 
spectator—familiarity with Old Glory 
and the number 3 blocks speculation 
about them, even when they appear in 
works of art. With Newman, the paint- 


Johns extinguished speculation about 
the meaning of individual paintings and 
directed attention to them as objects 
among other objects. 

Johns’ subject matter did not need 
to be invented or discovered, nor did 
it have to be evoked out of psychic 
states that were difficult to maintain— 
for example, Pollock’s “contact” with 
the canvas or de Kooning’s “inspira¬ 
tion.” It lay ready to hand. Better 
still, his flags, numbers, and targets 
were already on the way to being 
paintings, in that they were signs in¬ 
scribed on a flat surface, apt for place¬ 
ment and handling in any manner the 
artist chose. Banners of sorts had ap¬ 
peared among the Abstract Expres¬ 
sionists: Gottlieb’s three solid ovals 
above a horizontal field of black; Pol¬ 
lock’s “Blue Poles,” which one could 
easily imagine being adopted by a 
Third World republic. Dispensing with 
riddles, Johns’ subjects were ideally 
suited to reduce the strain of both 
thinking and feeling in painting. Con¬ 
fronted by images that it had had 
no part in creating, painting was as 
if struck dumb—its guiding axiom 
after Johns became “You see what 
you see.” 

Johns had split Abstract Expres¬ 
sionist painting into two halves: its 
signs and its agitated handling. Thus 
divided, both halves were empded of 
meaning. Having ceased to embody the 
ardst’s psyche, the signs on the canvas 
joined the order of insignia outside of 
art—for example, the insignia on pack¬ 
ing cases, from which Johns has tended 
to derive his lettering. Deprived of its 
goal of discovery, the liberated brush- 
work of de Kooning, Hofmann, Kline 
became merely a newly fashionable 
mode of ornament. As put together in 
Johns’ flags, targets; and numbers, the 
two halves of Abstract Expressionism 
■ became substances of an art completely 
manageable by the artist, and entirely 
void of meaning. Every attempt at in¬ 
terpretation was thrown back by the 
artist’s disavowal of purpose. The prin¬ 
ciples he was prepared to proclaim con¬ 
sisted exclusively of negations of Ab¬ 
stract Expressionist truisms. No more 
romantic fumblings, supported by dec¬ 
larations that “when I am in my paint¬ 
ing, I’m not aware of what I’m doing.” 
No more pretensions of invading the 
Unknown. No more “self-expression.” 
To Johns could be attributed a philoso- 
nbv linlred with nostwar ohenomenol- 
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ogy homemade with him but capable Johns himself, a beginning artist from and sculpture, was in intellectual har- 
of being stretched by his interpreters to South Carolina in his mid-twenties, mony not only with the art-department 
any dimensions they chose. Thus, exe- could have comprehended the long and classroom but with the ever-growing 
gesis of Johns has become a major part complex interchange that led to the Ac- mass of new museum- and o-allery- 
of an criticism during the past twenty tion paintings of Pollock, de Kooning, goers being initiated into the eliigmas 
which the artist and Hofmann and the emblematic of modernist art. Reacting to painting 
himself has been pn^leged to presem paintings of Rothko, Gottlieb, and as a social reahty, Johns and other post- 
a nrategic silence. What has been in- Reinhardt. One of Johns’ contributions Abstract Expressionists looked back to 
suftciendy stressed is that apart from to the art scene was to cut painting Duchamp, as the disillusioned analyst 
Johns ide^ and his interpretations of down to his own size, and to help keep of the relation between art today and 
j'*!. ^ 05 ^ sign and it there. Just the other day, a California other man-made things, and forward 

n j become subject matter, artist echoed the early Johns in explain- to Andy Warhol, as the artist changed 
modeUed on the canvases of his prede- ing to an interviewer that “almost every into media celebrity and manufacturer 
cepors but transformed by his deter- object that I use is something we all of art substitutes. In this perspective, 
minaaon to keep himself out of the know, that we all have reference to.” the one factor in modernism that be- 
picture The contrast between the Abandoning his shamanistic role, and came irrelevant was the inner self 
agitated surface of Johns’ flags and the rites required to realize it, the post- of the artist—precisely the animatino- 
targets and the inertness of these motifs Johns artist could anticipate a career principle that Abstract Expressionism 
presents a lesMn in the illusoiy effects not too different from that of his non- had elevated to supremacy. Johns’ 
of style considered as expression, since artist neighbor. In contrast to the van- watchword was impersonality. His ex- 
the flags and the surface textures were guard tradition of anxiety (Cezanne), elusion from the art image of any un- 
ch^en with the same detachment. Surrealist self-induced abnormality derlying objective reality was com- 
Johns cold-blooded rearrangements of (Rimbaud’s “disorder of the senses”), pleted by the exclusion from it of the 
the ingredients of Americas passionate and “failure” (de Kooning), Johns in- aura of the artist as well. Like Ad 
postwar abstract art amount to a dou- troduced into American modernism an Reinhardt and certain American fol- 
ble parody. era of undelayed success: the Museum lowers of the Russian Constructivists, 

Ihe relaxation of the tensions of of Modern Art, in a unique display of Johns strove for a condition of meta- 

Abstract Expressionism which Johns foresight, bought three paintings from physical aloofness akin to a quasi-re- 

brought about was seized upon with re- his first show. ligious asceticism. Leo Steinberg, who 

lief by his contemporaries and by artists Beyond any innovation introduced contributed the most elaborate specula- 
who came after him his translation of by his paintings, Johns’ strongest in- tions concerning Johns’ early works 
the recondite sign language of the Ab- fluence lay in his renovation of the (though unaccountably neglecting to 
stract Expressionists into commonplaces artist as a type—an act of dramatic take note of the degree to which those 
provided a manageable approach for originality. The new artist, an emo- works derived by antithesis from Ab- 
the generations of painters streaming tionally detached craftsman whose stract Ex-pressionism), has testified that 
out of the new university studio de- work represents a kind of expository Johns told him that his aim was to 
partments. It is difficult to believe that chalk-talk on the rudiments of painting achieve total removal from his prod- 
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ucts. “He wants his pictures,” Stein¬ 
berg wrote, “to be objects alone.” 
Johns’ “Coat Hanger,” which features 
a wire hanger centrally suspended 
against a dense ground of black crayon, 
is a public declaration that the artist 
prefers the identity of an anonymous, 
commercial object to his own. “Coat 
Hanger” is an idealized self-portrait of 
Johns as Mr. Anything. 

Tohns’ redesigned artist plays dispas- 
^ sionately with the possibilities of his 
craft, including its ability to simulate 
emotion by technical means—for exam¬ 
ple, the muscular paint krokes, the im¬ 
pulsive blottings of the Abstract Ex¬ 
pressionists. In some instances, Johns’ 
subjects are painted as if the artist had 
never heard of painting but had simply 
wanted to reproduce the Stars and 
Stripes or a target as faithfully and at¬ 
tractively as he could. Together with 
this takeoff of the naive artist (“Flag,” 
“Flag on Orange Field”), Johns dis¬ 
played a virtuosity in transmuting his 
images that was seemingly without 
limit. The American flag ceases to be 
a flag and becomes an abstraction —a 
rectangle divided into bands of color, 
with a smaller rectangle containing 
even rows of stars in the upper left- 
hand corner. Apparently, Johns sought 
the ready-made form in order to give 
free play to his talent for remodelling. 
“Flag (with 64 Stars)” is an indica¬ 
tion that for him the flag is a design 
that he has the privilege of altering at 
will. Besides having an enlarged num¬ 
ber of stars, “Flag” is drawn in pencil, 
and its stripes, without color, at times 
blend into each other. The Stars and 
Stripes is by no means a model design— 
Betsy Ross would not have distin¬ 
guished herself at the Bauhaus. There 
is a disturbing fussiness about the stars, 
clustered in the upper left corner. The 
best painting in Johns’ flag series is 
“White Flag,” in which the visual an¬ 
noyance caused by the stars is reduced 
by coordinating them into the textured 
monochromatic surface. A similar gain 
through reduction - of contrast is ob¬ 
tained in “Green Target” and “Tan¬ 
go,” but such one-color paintings come 
close to eliminating their subject mat¬ 
ter (in “Tango” it is invisible), and 
thus returning to their Abstract Ex¬ 
pressionist origins. Once a given sub¬ 
ject has been established, it can be 
counted on as a presence affecting the 
spectator’s response, as in de Kooning’s 
“Woman” paintings. Some of Johns’ 
canvases, drawings, and prints—for ex¬ 
ample, the “0 Through 9” series— 
tend toward pure abstraction, as if the 
artist had found his way back to Con¬ 

- 3 - 


structivism. On the whole, however, he 
has rarely relinquished his Abstract Ex¬ 
pressionist resources. And throughout 
the passage from painting to painting, 
and from paintings to drawings to 
prints, an ironic dialogue persists be¬ 
tween his subject/no-subject and the 
technique of representation which he 
has chosen. 

About fifteen years ago, in an article 
entitled “Things the Mind Already 
Knows,” I analyzed some of the para¬ 
doxical effects obtained by Johns 
through his impersonal juggling of 
style and subject matter. These effects 
were concentrated in his flags, targets, 
numbers, coat hangers. After this pe¬ 
riod, however, Johns’ work seemed to 
me to begin to abandon shared subjects 
in favor of ones that were personal 
symbols or souvenirs. Perhaps the first 
of these more personal works was 
“Device Circle,” done in 1959, which 
could be read as an autobiographical 
sketch of Johns’ painting career to that 
date. On a square canvas covered with 
interlaid patches of paint and newsprint 
fragments a circle has been inscribed by 
the semblance of a nail at the end of 
a paint-spotted stick, which is fastened 
in the center of the canvas, as if in 
preparation for another target paint¬ 
ing. This is Johns’ first painting about 
Johns rather than about “Target,” 
“Flag,” or “0 Through 9,” and in 
it Johns is presented as a “device” for 
making paintings. “Device Circle” is 
followed by other paintings of studio 
subjects—“Painting with Ruler and 
‘Gray’” (1960), “Good Time Char¬ 
ley” (1961), “Device” (1961-62), 
and “Fool’s House” (1962)—and by 
sculptures: the bronze Ballantine ale 
cans and the paintbrushes in the Savarin 
coffee can. Contemporary with these 
are such narrative-suggesting composi¬ 
tions as “No” (1961), “Liar” (1961), 
“In Memory of My Feelings—Frank 
O’Hara” (1961), and the ink draw¬ 
ing “Disappearance II” (1962). 

During this period, Johns continued 
to work in lithography on his old 
themes, but the universal signs dimin¬ 
ished, and in 1963-64 the subjectivity 
of his paintings seemed to deepen to the 
level of desperation. A series of paint¬ 
ings and drawings bear titles referring 
to water—“Diver” (1962), “Passage” 
(1962), “Land’s End” (1963), 
“Diver” (1963)—^and in several .com¬ 
positions oblique bars are thrust upward 
and terminate in blotted hands, like 
arms raised in a call for help. “Peri¬ 
scope (Hart Crane),” done in 1963, 
identifies these water-associated can¬ 
vases with the poet, who committed 
suicide by drowning. The blotted hand 
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of “Land’s End” and the two “Diver” 
works also appears in “Periscope” and 
in two “Study for Skin” drawings done 
in 1962; it represents the theme of 
water-related death again in “Skin with 
O’Hara Poem” (1963-65). 

Johns’ symbolism of self is neither 
very lucid nor visually very attractive* 
“Periscope (Hart Crane)” and the 
“Diver” compositions share with works 
by Rauschenberg a kind of willful 
messiness designed no doubt to repre¬ 
sent directness and spontaneity (though 
spontaneity ought not to be a goal for 
an artist who doesn’t want his work “to 
be an exposure of my feelings”). Johns’ 
parody of Abstract Expressionism be¬ 
comes an obstacle when he resorts to 
that style to express emotions^ In the 
current Jasper Johns retrospective at 
the Whitney Museum, I found several 
works of the middle sixties which con¬ 
tinue the morbid theme of the water 
paintings. One of these, “Watchman” 
(1964), features a motif that Johns 
repeats in several works of the decade: 
a wax cast of a leg “seated” on a frag¬ 
ment of a chair and attached to an up¬ 
per corner of the canvas. But the out¬ 
standing works in the retrospective are 
the early paintings and sculptures. Since 
the flags, the targets, and the numbers, 
Johns has occupied himself chiefly with 
translating these explicit subjects into 
drawings and prints. He has also exe¬ 
cuted several salon “machines” with 
assorted objects attached. Among these 
are giant compositions, such as “Ac¬ 
cording to What” (1964), that are 
far more incomprehensible, both as sub¬ 
jects and as paintings, than any Pollock 
or Hofmann—except perhaps as an¬ 
thologies of Johns’ favorite motifs, in¬ 
cluding his canvas on a stretcher with 
its face flat against a larger canvas, and 
his cast of a severed leg. 

“Flags” (1965), “Two Flags” 
(1973), and “Target” (1974) are 
attempts to revive the old magic. But 
the art-historical drama of twenty years 
ago—repladng Abstract Expressionist 
enigmas with familiar signs—cannot be 
repeated, and this defines the position 
of Jasper Johns at the end of 1977. 
Johns’ new motifs keep getting more 
arbitrary and whimsical. In 1967, he 
hit on the “flagstones” that constitute 
the left section of “Harlem Light” and 
consist of irregular shapes of flat red 
and black scattered among similar 
shapes indicated in contour on a gray 
ground. According to the exhibition 
catalogue, Johns picked up this image 
from a wall in Harlem which he passed 
in a cab—an act of finding analogous 
to Rauschenberg’s seeing a stuffed goat 
in a store window. The flagstones 


have become an element in Johns’ rep¬ 
ertory. Like the American flag, they 
are “things the mind already knows, 
though it doesn’t know why it should 
pay attention to them—unless in obedi¬ 
ence to the Duchampian edict that a 
thing is art because the artist says it is 
(a demand that, in my opinion, has 
used up its credit). 

Another new motif that appears in 
the retrospective consists of cross-hatch 
ings in varieties of color, thickness, and 
solidity. The hatchings are more sug¬ 
gestive than the flagstones. For one 
thing, through constant shiftings of di¬ 
rection they constitute a form of anima¬ 
tion, and impart a surface shimmer to 
the canvas akin to, though unlike, Pol¬ 
lock’s skeins of thrown paint. In that 
respect, the hatchings are late Abstract 
Expressionism. “Weeping Women 
(1975) and “End Paper” (1976) 
demonstrate the capacity of this motif 
for arousing feeling through color, as in 
a storm-darkened landscape. Johns’ use 
of the hatchings in a poster that he exe 
cuted for the retrospective, and in a 
lithograph that appears on the back 
cover of the catalogue, seems to me to 
sum up his essential vision. The poster 
presents an image of his Savarin-can- 
with-paintbrushes sculpture in which 
the brushes consist of vertical paint 
strokes against a background of the zig¬ 
zagging strokes of the hatchings—a 
synthesis of Johns’ theme of things 
changed into paint and paint into the 
images of things. The masterwork 
among the current signs included in the 
retrospective is “Untitled” (1972). A 
huge painting and collage, it consists 
of a panel of hatchings, two panels of 
flagstones, and a panel of wooden 
slats crossing each other at random, on 
which are mounted parts of the human 
body in pink plaster (the body parts, a 
third new motif for Johns, are a remi¬ 
niscence of inserts of plaster faces and 
organs in two early “Target”s). The 
lack of reference of the motifs of “Un¬ 
titled” stresses the arbitrariness that has 
replaced Johns’ original objectivism— 
an arbitrariness far exceeding that pro¬ 
duced by Abstract Expressionist in¬ 
wardness, since inwardness imposes 
necessities that tend toward an order. 

—Harold Rosenberg 
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1 . 

S.I. Newhouse shifted his left hand 
slightly, Larry Gagosian responded to the 
sign by making a small one of his own, 
and John Marion then announced 
another $250,000 advance in the bidding 
for Jasper Johns’s 1959 canvas called 
False Stan. However, it was finally not a 
wave from the publisher of Vogue and 
Vanity Fair but a nod that passed the call 
for a half million boost in the pace of 
business from prospective owner through 
his agent to auctioneer, and overdrew the 
bankbooks of the competition. It was 
wholly appropriate, at this level of high 
finance, that the chairman of Conde .Nast 
should bend his head and the chairman 
of Sotheby’s bring the hammer down 
while onlookers applauded the price of 
victory: for when fashion and gossip 
possess a fortune, where better to make a 
S17 million show of it than in the rooms 
where the idols of the marketplace are in¬ 
vested with their divinity. A few days 
before, Jasper Johns’s White Flag had 
reached $7 million at Christie’s, and a 
simple drawing slipped away to St. Louis 
for $3.9 million. 

For a successful artist such as Jasper 
Johns, the blank canvas has become a 
blank check. Marks, yen, dollars, francs, 
and pounds must dance in the same head 
which once held sugar plums, and, 
despite the most pure and otherworldly 
of intentions, all the painter’s gestures 
seem to end as bottom lines. Like any 
commercial firm, an artist is supposed to 
make money for his investors-for those 
who. early on, bet on him-and perhaps, 
as in this case, put down $3,175 for 
another potential icon of income to hang 
in their home. Of course, the artist is not 
paid so applaudable an amount, since he 
labors at the low end of the system (up to 
half of the swag will be swallowed by the 
agent); but if the artist has confidence 
and self-esteem; if he will cooperate with 
the publicists and be polite to his wealthy 
patrons; if he will shrewdly release his 
work to avoid a glut, and keep back the 
best of his efforts for himself; then he or 
his heirs, even after litigation, will do all 
right. 

The divinities of the dollar have been 
growing more numerous and more holy 
by bids and bounds. Back in 1980, the 
NVhitney Museum of American Art made 
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off with Three Flags for a mere million, 
while the record price for the work of a 
living artist ($ 1.98m) was paid for De 
Kooning’s Two Women in 1984, an 
eminence which is now, and for the mo¬ 
ment only, occupied by False Start. 
Jasper Johns will occasionally give a 
painting an aggressively neutral name 
(Untitled, for instance), but for the most 
part his labels tease; they make puns, 
crack jokes, arc rich in sly personal 
references; and they must be worth a 
hundred thou all by themselves, now, 
since some are stenciled on the canvas. 
Of course, hoary old gods like Van Gogh 
have been bringing far grander sums and 
have lit many more worship candles. 
Soon, when Sotheby’s goes public, as it 
promises, we shall all be able to buy 
stock in the sale of Precious Things. 

Such prices may hot seem so outland¬ 
ish if they arc compared to the multitude 
of mils which tanks, bombing planes, and 


education; malls make hay while the 
paint dries. We arc “into it” in a big way. 

The economic difference between a 
poet mostly mute and inglorious, and one 
who may be named our laureate, is only a 
few thin dimes; but the financial gap that 
separates two painters can resemble the 
distance between some orphan of the 
storm and the carrot-headed kid adopted 
by Daddy Warbucks. The art world is 
reft in this way. Mammon has never had 
more muscle, and the gods you might 
wish to serve instead of this creepy ver¬ 
sion of the Saunic spirit are all on the 
counter and all for sale. In such a haze of 
green, what can be seen? A Picasso Rose, 
it is trumpeted, may break a record. You 
can bank on it. A New York gallery deco¬ 
rates its ads with the enticing image of 
a tcn-thousand-dollar bill. Honesty is 
their insurance policy. A show of the 
nineteenth-century “money painters” 
opens, on its walls depictions of dough 


(the splendid Seasons) perhaps per¬ 
manently dispened. 

Johns had sivprised the art world’s eye 
in 1958 when hb Targeu. Flags. Alpha¬ 
bets, and Numerals were exhibited by 
Leo Castelli, and several pieces were pur¬ 
chased by Alfred Barr for the Museum of 
Modern Art. instead of cows in a 
meadow, pears on a plate, or a brunette 
on a divan-inmead of a spiU, drip, or in¬ 
terwhirl of acrylic and oil-the painter 
chose to render the face of a target or a 
flag, the form of a letter or a figure. 
These were surfkes already geometrically 
arranged, in some cases outlined and col¬ 
ored in; they were stereotypes that our 
normal looks neglected, since they were 
entirely functkmal, abstract, and sym¬ 
bolic, particular m no imporunt way, 
and, at least where the flags were con¬ 
cerned, so essentially twin-sided as to 
seem the same wherever they were; fur¬ 
thermore, when held still and pressed 



rockets fetch; nevertheless, in this world 
of increasingly sacred secularities, one 
has to wonder v^hether we would take the 
same pains to repair the ruptured reputa¬ 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, were it seen to 
be damaged, as we have taken to restore 
the nose of a Michelangelo Pietd, or a 
buckshot-punctured drawing which hap¬ 
pens to be from the hand of Leonardo. 
Corbusier’s Ronchamp, this century’s 
single significant church' (and it is, even 
so, not a public but a monastery chapel), 
cannot outweigh the number and magnif¬ 
icence of our museums: ThingDomes as 
plentiful and super as stadiums. 

Bookstores have small shows in their 
basements; libraries lure lovers of the im¬ 
age to the vicinity of the word with little 
displays of local photos; bank lobbies 
play host to artists; restaurants enliven 
their walls with short-term loans; syna¬ 
gogues go in for similar sorts of spiritual 


'If we measure it in amounts of pub¬ 
licity, at least. Jorn Utzon’s Bagsvaerd 
church is scarcely known outside of ar¬ 
chitectural circles. The crypt and apse of 
Antoni Gaudi’s Sagrada Familia were 
begun in the nineteenth century. The 
towers belong to the twentieth. 


stacked on barrel-heads. Their satire sen¬ 
timentalized, these pictures arc better 
over a bar than any length of nude. Once 
promised poverty, the painter must now 
fight a far sturdier foe: half brute, half 
seductress; and the friends of his former 
“romantic” impoverishment —street peo¬ 
ple, other painters, poets, whores —have 
been supplanted by the pimps of pub¬ 
licity, canape-corrupted critics, and 
greedy, parvenu patrons. Bleached of its 
stars and stripes, and a symbol of sur¬ 
render, Johns’s White Flag, from the col¬ 
lection of the artist, nevertheless fetches a 
fat sum. 

Perhaps that’s because this is, as one 
might say, the Year of the Johns. It 
began with his widely publicized and 
triumphal exhibition in the United States 
Pavilion at the Venice Biennale, and 
culminated in the “through the roof’ auc¬ 
tions that have most fortunately coin¬ 
cided with the move of the Biennale show 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the 
home of its initiator, arranger, and caia- 
loger, Mark Rosenthal. The exhibit re¬ 
mained in Philadelphia through January 
8, when its paintings were returned to 
their owners, and one set in particular 


flat, these banners were like a canvas 
complete, ahead of any brush. 

Beneath the coovcntional image of an 
American flag, as if he were building up 
to it, Johns placed a piece of plywood to 
which he glued canvas (sometimes a 
stretched section by itself sufficed). To 
this he added a composition made of 
newsprint scraps and snapshots in a pat¬ 
tern that would barmonize with the one 
to come. Then he covered the paste-up 
with thin coats of melted wax to which 
appropriate pignents had been added, 
working quickly as the wax cooled, so 
that eventually the material beneath —a 
collage of ghost-cast shadows—seemed to 
rise up into the sorface like a stream bot¬ 
tom, riffling and enriching it. 

With a craftsoanship at once meticu¬ 
lous and yet apparently impulsive, Johns 
assembled his surfaces, laid out his ar¬ 
rangements. usii^ silhouettes and a ruler, 
body casts and other objects, and avoid¬ 
ing the painterly gestures of the past in 
order to cobble a picture rather than 
paint one: parting the plane of the canvas 
with a pair of steel balls, then with a lac¬ 
quered wedge of newspaper; or hanging a 
metal coat hanger on a canvas along with 
its painted shadow, or a cup with its 
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won the tug: the so-called real, whether 
metaphysical or material, gave way to an 
invented being, and what had been a king 
or a goddess, an agent of action, became 
an object of observation, enclosed in a 
removed world, where reality grew in a 
painted pot like a plant, and even a 
sacred anecdote —a Flight into Egypt, a 
Flagellation-was reformed, finally, into 
a festival for the eye. 

For all its pain and noise, politics often 
has only a poltroon’s power. Philip IV, 
for instance, rattles around like a bean in 
a box, while his image maker remakes the 
consciousness of his culture. And it is, 
perhaps, a dim sense of this potency in 
the painter which leads some men to pay 




utilitarian container passes through and 
among media, yet unscathed as a swift 
fish, and remaining all the while a simple 
tin packed with stems, stems which re¬ 
semble the thick lines he sometimes 
hatches behind them, or the whole 
bronzed like baby shoes instead-em¬ 
balmed, vased, urned-the motif moving 
through his thoughts, and down the 
years, too, assuming the realities of ink at 
one time, watercolor, pencil, or crayon at 
another, for drawings on plastic done a 
decade or even two after the first cast. 
Finally, alluding to a self-portrait by Ed¬ 
vard Munch, Johns plants his flowerless 
vase of brushes in the place that would be 
occupied by a face, signing the work with 



Torso, 1976, from Foirades/Fizzlcs 


label, or a souvenir plate containing a 
photo of the painter’s face; sometimes af¬ 
fixing to the canvas a broom or a plaster 
hand, a piece of leg, a flashlight, string 
of paint tins, rearview mirror; depicting 
drawers that might be pulled out by their 
knobs, including hooks on which to de¬ 
pend things; seeming to spill assorted 
stuffs on a completed picture, dripping 
and smearing, erasing and ripping; and 
invading the frame (which was sometimes 
of wood, sometimes steel channel, some¬ 
times like a ledge, and sometimes seemed 
not to be there) by investing it with 
objects —knife, fork, spoon — breaching 
it, stretching it, stressing it; and time and 
time again suggesting a kind of con¬ 
tinuous curvature in the worked-over 
space, as if it were the flat map of a 
round world, or a playpen, perhaps, or a 
puzzle box, anything but a painting. 

Jasper Johns makes artifacts out of ar¬ 
tifacts, things from things, and images 
out of images. He delights in rendering 
the useful useless by nailing it, as it were, 
out of reach of ordinary reality, turning 
the up-side sideways, and relieving 
capacities of their natural energies. The 
canvas becomes a tabletop, a tray to sort 
slides, a scrapbook, Schwittery nursery, a 
cutting board, an\nhing but a painting. 

The ontological balance of power in 
this work has swung from nature to cul¬ 
ture, from the objects of consciousness to 
consciousness, and then to a conscious¬ 
ness rounding on itself like a pup in pur¬ 
suit of its tail. The true theater, as Paul 
Valery’s Monsieur Teste said, is the 
theater of the head. To a painter like 
Johns, the equipment of such a reflective 
faculty (all looking that looks at looking, 
with its burnished surfaces, its words, 
maps, other signs and symbols) becomes 
the subject of his art, including the very 
conventionality of such signs and svm- 
bols, their deeply seated artificiality, their 
remote abstractness, their noncommittal 
presence. The curvature implied for the 
canvas by the repeated stencil of the 
painter’s name and the painting’s title 
along the bottom of the composition, 
sealing one side to another and implying 
that the stenciling could continue on the 
other side and that the back is in the same 
plane as the front, resembles the way in 
which the text of Finnegans Wake 
cements its first line to its last so as to 
capture and contain and continue atten¬ 
tion through many a sleepless night and 
lengthy day by saying (against the evi¬ 
dence of the frame, the page) that there is 
actually no end, no edge, and that things 
come round again (as it were, upon 
repeated reading, repeated viewing), 
making real change consist in reinter¬ 
pretations of the same. 

When once the king sat to have his 
portrait painted, it was because history 
needed to memorize his physiognomy. 
Although flattering the facts, the resem¬ 
blance remained faithful to majesty, and 
both rearing horse and rider, sovereignty 
and power, were recalled within the 
frame. Now no one visits the Prado to 
view Philip IV. One visits to marvel at 
the genius of Velazquez. Nor did any 
obliging Angel of the Lord pose for the 
Annunciation, other annunciations did 
that; and the local ladies who modeled 
bodies, gowns, or hats were in the studio 
only to be supplanted by the painting 
which would lend them what little lasting 
life they would ever have. The faithful 
may have felt that the Virgin gave her 
images their significance, and that they 
needed no more art from the artist than 
an easy way with recognition; but for 
others, including many of the faithful 
themselves. arti'>tic quality increasingly 


their life’s lotto winnings for even the 
smallest piece of a Period’s mode of 
perception - for even a smidgen of the 
shared soul of a Time.^ 

The humblest of objects-a coffee can 
in which the painter’s brushes have been 
soaking —is altered by Johns into an 
image, or reproduced in plaster, cast in 
bronze, then painted. Consider how 
Johns then rings the turp tin’s changes: as 
an oil painting, a lithograph, an etching, 
poster, monotype: now it is a still life, 
next a motif, finally it is an emblem of 
his art; the image of this discardable 


‘The Tremaine Collection Catalogue, for 
a sale on November 9, 1988, lists Grey 
Numbers, an oil by Jasper Johns which it 
says came directly from the ownership of 
the artist, at between 5250,000 and 
5350.000. The painting is less than six in¬ 
ches high and a fraction more than four 
inches wide, so that a buyer will likely be 
paying between ten and thirteen thousand 
dollars a square inch for this modestly 
sized if immodestly priced work. Note the 
English style spelling of “gray,” a small 
bit of snobbery no doubt worth tens of 
thousands. 


the impress of his own arm, and the ini¬ 
tials of his referee: EM. 

Johns clearly conserves his sources; he 
continually refines his techniques; he 
wrings his material dry, then shakes free 
the dust; he makes one work serve as the 
subject for another, advancing with some 
logic along a line of possibilities like one 
of Schoenberg’s tone rows and their 
transformations, because Johns is con¬ 
stantly studying what a difference a dif¬ 
ference makes. Like every other great 
painter, he is a persistent student of the 
real; but the real, now, comes and goes 
like a wraith, and the old order of things 
which led so securely from shadows to 
substances, from nightmares to the cer¬ 
tainties of sunny scenes, from particulars 
whose uniqueness was inexplicable to 
universals designed solely to be known: 
that hierarchy has come tumbling down 
(a hill, but not a heap, may have its 
king). Reality runs every which way, 
from sadness to the sighs that are its 
signs, from colors to their labels, from a 
single original to ubiquitous copies, so 
that the images of the Eiffel Tower, for 
instance, the Taj Mahal, or the Mona 
Lisa, of no value in themselves, are 


nonetheless as potent, as in touch with 
their idea, as the objects in their more 
restricted locales. 

On the canvas, in contemporary con¬ 
sciousness, whether as a tracing or a 
recollection. Being has become democra¬ 
tized; each streak of light, tear drop, 
cloth crease, concept, ordered under¬ 
taking, chaotic crash, is equal, clamorous 
for attention, appreciation, response: 
foreground and background, corner and 
center, color and line, volume and plane, 
edge and interior - they are all like the 
brushes jammed in the solvent, in the 
mocked-up coffee can with its Savarin 
label, a design copied by the painter as 
though it were a thigh, a design which 
once had a life on the shelf of a super¬ 
market, announcing the contents of its 
can, and before that a start on its maker’s 
drafting board, in the same world far 
away. 

2 . 

One entered the Philadelphia exhibit 
along the spine of a book, Foirades/ 
Fizzles, the pages and plates of which 
were displayed the length of a long hall.’ 
As one viewed the results, an intersection 
of the texts of Samuel Beckett with the 
designs of Jasper Johns seemed natural, 
if not inevitable. Both are obsessive, 
double-jointed artists, devoted to fugue¬ 
like forms of development, and their 
outlook on the human condition, even 
from the tip of their higher toccatas, 
could hardly be described as lighthearted. 
"Beckett not only seems to compose in 
French and English simultaneously, his 
spare yet theatrically active vision im¬ 
poses itself on the reader even when the 
text is not a drama. His vocabulary is 
minimal, his imagination baroque, his 
subject unvarying, and the music of his 
prose, made of measured units set within 
a pattern as carefully as laid stones, is ap¬ 
propriately dolorous yet sweet: “Old 
earth, no more lies. I’ve seen you, it was 
me, with my other’s ravening eyes, too 
late.” As most of them are. this is a line 
so Anglo-Saxon it seems more in flight 
from Latin than translated from French. 

The plane of a Johns painting fre¬ 
quently plays hookey. Percept and con¬ 
cept clap together there like a school¬ 
master’s note of warning. He would have 
world and word one, yet their persistent 
oppositions and ambiguities are like the 
hot wax in which his hues dissolve. And, 
in effect, his paintbrush puns. The com¬ 
petition between color and color word 
that constitutes a painting like the record¬ 
setting False Start, with its excited bursts 
of red, yellow, blue, and orange and its 
calm over- and underlays of stenciled 
names, might be put into a dialogue that 
tries out Beckett’s lines from Fizzles: 
“Youll be on me, it will be you, it will be 
me, it will be us, it was never us.” Thai’s 
what we indeed see in this prose; the 
earth which will cover us; the body, like 
our own body, which will lie upon us; the 
large death, like the little one, that leaves 
us, for an eternal moment, alone, lost, 
out of breath; that leaves us like a leaf 
leaves its tree; that leaves, yet not before 
we’ve groaned through our growing up 
and our growing old, and therefore leaves 
too late. “It won’t be long now, perhaps 
not tomorrow, nor the day after, but too 
late. Not long now, how 1 gaze on you, 
and what refusal, how you refuse me. 

Originally published by the Petersburg 
Press in 1976, this book is reproduced, 
along with many of Johns’s trial proofs 
and five informative essays by notable 
critics of the artist’s work, as an exhibi¬ 
tion catalog by the Wight Gallery of 
UCLA. 
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you so refused.” Refused, yet, when lit, 
siil! a fizzle. 

It cakes a slow eye lo take in Johns and 
Beckett properly: a slow, wide, witty, 
meditative eye for meaningful bits and 
repeated pieces, for conning the canvas, 
slowly sighting-saying-sighing-singing the 
words, stress by heavy stress, in their 
little groupings like hatched lines: old 
earth, no more lies. 

It is a magical match; nevertheless, the 
conjunction was relatively fortuitous, 
and the book that emerged was the result 
of work largely concluded (in Beckett’s 
case) or already well in motion (for 
Johns). Offered five short prose pieces, 
Johns arranged them in an order he 
chose, drawing upon his experience with 
stencil-felt numerals to number them, 
scratching or darkening the ground where 
they stood like lead, and developing a 
group of ideas he had broached in a 
turning-point painting {Untitled, 1972), 
where the fundamental puns which will 
play together during a succeeding decade 
of work are first formally articulated. 

In Harlem, in 1967, when Johns saw a 
building with flagstones oddly painted on 
it, his eye was intrigued by the idea of a 
floor turning up as a wall. With Harlem 
Light he initially set forth the pattern, 
putting down on a pavement largely white, 
with mortar-pale capillary connections, a 
few startling red and densely black 
stones. Untitled .1972 is composed of 
four panels, the center pair executed in 
Harlem Light style. The section to the far 
right has a smeary light brown leathered 
background over which narrow numbered 
wooden slats, crossed like a skewed lat¬ 
tice, have been nailed. On these stretcher¬ 
like battens are fastened shattered hunks 
of a body cast in wax, as if they had been 
crucified on an armature of bones: Face 
here, collage of HandFootSockFlo.' 
there, a Buttocks, then a bit of Torso 
the shape of a baked potato, pair o'" 
crossed and ballet-slippered feet, loose 
Leg, Knee. The moment their joint proj¬ 
ect was suggested, Johns must have seen 
how purely Beckettean these elements 
and their groupings were, both as body 
pans and as words (HandFootSockFloor). 
They furnish him with the principal 
motifs for the book’s design. Untitled 
thus gains a title—Fo/rades—the voice of 
the fundament-Ffzz/es-Jhe fans that 
failed. The painting’s far left panel, look¬ 
ing like a field of pick-up-sticks, is made 
of violet, red, or green hatchings that oc¬ 
cupy areas the suggested shape of paving 
stones, but objects that are otherwise 
outlineless like fingers from whom all 
glove has gone. 

The parade of the pun is now com¬ 
plete: the stripes that curled round io 
targets and crossed flags, now cross and 
cover paving stones: they unite only to 
separate again when stripes and shapes 
alone remain —the poor torn body and its 
bones. It is in this way that the ap¬ 
propriately named "endpapers” are given 
a pattern from which the words they 
enclose can be said to “hatch,” and 
memorial markers to which they can be 
felt to descend-slabs to cover their clos¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, these bright and 
lively linings are, in spirit, at odds with 
the whole book, whereas the two morose 
panels of hatch and slab which hang in 
the show, doused in violet like an Eliot 
evening (and which resemble a less jag¬ 
ged, dark, double-spread in fizzles), are 
the corrective second thought. 

The first wall of the Philadelphia ex¬ 
hibition, like an opening curtain, was 
given to a large three-panel field of 
hatches called Scent. Not a body, but its 


scent. Clues to a whereabouts. The tech¬ 
nique-filling the area of an absent flag- 
stonebodypart with freehand brush lines 
(as many as six or seven, as few as three), 
usually of the same color, and directing 
them in such a way they break off just 
before they collide-has been frequently 
described as “crosshatching,” and is so- 
called in Mark Rosenthal’s catalog 
copy,* but this descriptive term is, 1 
think, seriously misleading, because the 
lines don’t cross, each line is a distinct 
and independent entity, coded with 
others by parallel paths and color, but 
nevertheless a separate little spark of life, 
swollen slightly at each end where the 
brush either landed or took off. So 
“hatch” is a more accurate nomination, 
although I also often feel, as my eye pans 
over them, that the hatches don't break 
off but only duck beneath one another; 
that, in effect, they “thatch.” However, it 
is the refusal to cross, to dip, that tenses 

_ ■ 

* Rosenthal is aware of the problem, but 
he points out that Johns himself has called 
these gestures “crosshatching.” . ^ 


this nominally flat and unflappable sur¬ 
face, because these hatches seem like the 
shards of something shattered elsewhere 
and propelled into our view. I can’t help 
recalling the famous Targets of the Fif¬ 
ties, with their central eyes and aims. If 
one were, in physics, to diagram an ap¬ 
parently helter-skelter rattle of forces, 
this might be a good way. Still, the lines 
always halt before they hit. They fall like 
the prongs of a hay rake, only to hover 
just ahead of the hay. So it is easy to 
understand why Johns might prefer his 
term, for these hatches are certainly at 
cross purposes. They are, in a phrase he 
recorded for himself, “puns on inten¬ 
tions.” Hence the surfaces they create are 
intensely dynamic. They boil. 
n>The past use of the hatch in drawing 
and pain ting was decorative and discreet. V 
Hatchings darkened a shadow. They • 
added a dash of depth. They got together 
'* to form chevrons. They enlivened cloth. 
But now what had been simply a distant 
atmosphere and moan of color—the re¬ 
peated thummm of the sea, d la Philip 
Glass —has come to the fore, and hatches 


have hatched out everywhere, in paintin 
after painting, so that what serves ir. 
background’s place (since it has Uken all 
those paces to the front) is aaually an 
underground, a brief irregularity showing 
up inside the pattern like a bump beneath 
the bedclothes, hump in a drape, a shy 
and hesitant image, breath in a net, loom 
behind the haze. 

Perhaps the most purely beautiful of 
Johns’s paintings is an encaustic com¬ 
posed of three separated but united 
panels in the colors of aging ivories, 
where the hatches are subhminally con¬ 
trolled by a plan of repetition and en- 
cirdement suggesting a cylinder, and 
whose surface is occasionally marred and 
faintly ringed by what might have been 
the footstep of a cookie cutter. This work 
is called Usuyuki^ a Japanese word which 
Rosenthal tdls us means “light snow." 
What we know about snow, about how it 
is formed and falls, collects and goes, 
may inform oiu visual experience some¬ 
what, yet there is a disturbing incongruity 
between the laws that cause and control 
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Phoiograrh Jasper Johns, courtesy of Leo CasteUi Oaltery Photofraph ^ Jasper Johns, courtesy of ten Cast,-11, r,nlk, 















and crystallize it, and the slow, light, 
whitening of the world. Vsuyuki is a 
relatively uncluttered, “unclever” paint¬ 
ing, profound in what it does not have to 
say; however elsewhere, in Johns’s work, 
profundity is alleged, but not as readily 
reached. His symbols sometimes get a bit 
nervous and fussy. There is a lot of tug¬ 
ging at the observer’s sleeve. 

Not only do the Targets, Flags, and 
Numerals form a group, as the Hatches 
do in the group of paintings that includes 
Usuyuki, but such is Johns’s skill and in¬ 
terest in processes and techniques that 
each motif is run through an exploratory 
range of media whose plastic conse¬ 
quences form a family, and it is as pan of 
its family that any member is best under¬ 
stood. Beneath Cicada, for instance (a 
relatively unthreatening watcrcolor hatch 
in which the red, yellow, and blue linings 
congregate in the center-where, per¬ 
haps, the cicada’s metamorphosis will 
occur-while the greens, purples, and 
oranges drift out near the edges), Johns 
has appended, by simply extending the 
mat, a page of images in notebook style: 
several phallic shapes, two views of the 
insect, a faucet handle, skull and 
crossbones, burning boat; along with a 
headline. POPE PRAYS AT AUSCHWITZ, 
and the words, ‘^nly Peace!" as well as a 
doodle or two, triangle, and a few trial 
hatch lines, as if testing the color in the 
brush; but these private jottings, now 
made public, arc dubious aids to the 
understanding of the paintings in which 
many of the “notes” will later appear. A 
look at the constellation of prints on this 
theme which Johns has made will demon¬ 
strate that the cicada is far from a tran¬ 
quil subject. The drawings, done in ink 



Edvard Munch. Between the Clock 
and the Bed. 1940-1942 


on plastic, are violent and brutish: the 
colored lines are accompanied by black 
“eyeliners,” the hatches crash into one 
another, turmoil is beautifully and 
powerfully depicted. 

Johns is aware that before one of his 
paintings completes its passage from his 
atelier to a commercial gallery, or from 
gallery to early owner to auction house, 
or from bidding block to bank and its 
temporary grave in some vault, critics 
and commentators will observe its move¬ 
ments in order to complete the concep¬ 
tual bridge the work requests by edu¬ 
cating an otherwise uninformed eye: 
glossing the imagery, explaining tech¬ 
niques, interpreting themes, linking 
watercolors, prints, and canvases, calling 
upon the appropriate traditions. 

^✓entral to the Philadelphia exhibit was 
a series of three three-paneled hatch 
paintings entitled Between the Clock and 
the Bed. If we look at any one of these 



Summer, 


triptychs (the one loaned by the Museum 
of Modem Art, for example), we shall 
notice how the outside panels mirror one 
another’s lines, although the left side is in 
yellow and violet, the right in green and 
red, while the middle panel glows as if 
there were a. light behind the center of its 
hatchings-lines that run smoothly across 
both cracks to join the sides. The lower- 
right-hand comer of the entire composition 
seems to be soaking up brightness like the 
wet corner of a towel, and thin red, blue, 
yellow lines hatch the thicker ones there. 

Without the title, we have nothing in 
front of us but a tripartite field of mutually 
deterrent forces in which the central panel 
joins a design to its mirror image (although 
we don’t know which is actually reflecting 
which), but the resemblance is only at the 
level of line, not of hue. With the title, we 
can begin to suspect that the violet-soaked 
left side represents in some sense Change: 
those changes which have brought us suc¬ 
cessively (on the right side) from childbed 
to marriage bed to death’s bed; and if 
that is so, the vertical lightness in the 
middle of the painting may be a human 
figure. If we know, or happen to be told, 
of Edvard Munch’s similarly titled paint¬ 
ing, and if we can recall it, or have the 
catalog’s reproduction handy (sec above), 
we shall understand how this painting 
“mirrors” Munch’s, and that it is indeed a 
human figure in the middle (where Munch 
is standing), and that the lighter hatched 
area on the right is the bedspread, also 
striped, of the earlier painter’s (1940- 
1942) work. 

Continuing our scrutiny, we can now 
see a resemblance between our ghost 
from a canvas past and the herky-jerky 
lines of Duchamp’s famous Nude De¬ 


scending a Staircase, also conveniently 
nearby in the Philadelphia Museum’s 
specucular collection of this challenging 
innovator, along with the Great Glass, 
the Bottle Rack, the stool-mounted bicy¬ 
cle wheel, Duchamp’s cage of marble sugar 
cubes, his peekaboo knothole, and so on. 
The upshot of our investigation is that we 
arc (we learn) actually looking at a simu¬ 
lacrum of Jasper Johns, immersed in his 
hatches, an uneasy amalgam of expres- 
sionistic impulse and conceptualist plan, 
fearfully positioned, as Munch depicted 
himself, between Sex and Death, between 
violent protest and ironic put-down. 

Yet what a lot of literature! Are we 
reading Jorge Luis Borges or Italo 
Calvino? Through such a cloud of critical 
commentary, can we still sec the art? And 
if we step along to the version of Between 
the Clock and the Bed that is still owned 
by the artist (sec illustration on page 24), 
we shall find that he has silkscreened a 
much reduced image of Usuyuki across 
its upper edge. It looks a lot like a Band- 
Aid. Rosenthal suggests that this “added 
element is a sort of intrusion from the 
real world,” and it is, certainly, an intru¬ 
sion, but there are no intruders from “the 
real world” in Johns, only artifice enters 
it: newspapers, which arc already accounts 
of events and not the events themselves, 
casts of body parts, smears or rubbings, 
bronzed spoons and forks, graffiti, the 
skull and crossbones of the danger label, 
not a skull, not the body, not a daisy, not 
a cat, a sky, a fish. Even the hatches are 
devices of drawing. As I have suggested 
earlier, only what is already, in some 
sense, art has any chance of admission. 
The print of his painting, like the print of 
his hand elsewhere, certainly signifies his 
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• presehce-hrt maha. his hiaglc~bui’fi’ 

also puis, in the portentous scale of 
Clock and Bed, his art in the pan, where 
sex and sleep and the pleasures and 
passivities of life have sat. 


For three years, in the middle Eighties, 
through a series of Untitled drawings in 
ink, watercolor, or encaustic (see illustra¬ 
tion on page 24), Johns worked on the 
layout and execution of a set of symbols, 
which, taken together, might be said to 
be “in the studio of the artist’s head.” A 
number of sometimes overlapping apart¬ 
ments divides up the main space, and in 
these places old friends, like nags and 
Hagstones. take up their residence, while 
in others will be pasted the image of the 
Mona Lisa ox the Dance of Death sign. 
To this highly personal potpourri of 
emblems is added a few newer items, 
figures of visual ambiguity such as the 
vase created by the confronting profiles 
of two faces, or the Lautrec-like head 
''hich turns into either a young woman 
or an old hag, depending upon your 
strategy of organization. Alongside the 
Janus vase sits a George Ohr pot with the 


containing dia^i'ameil- ix)dy pstt^s from 
the Fizzles series: feet face knee. They ap¬ 
pear to be fastened there with masking 
tape-although upside down. Unless, of 
course, the entire composition has been 
hung incorrectly. 

By the time the observer has reached the 
four panels which, in a way, sum up this 
exemplarium, it should be clear that the 
artist is working in two worlds at once, in 
the manner of his master, Duchamp. 
Each perceptual gesture is accompanied 
by a corresponding conceptual one, and 
moves made by the painter on the surface 
of the canvas are counterpointed by ones 
made in and for the mind. We see some¬ 
thing in the picture and say: “Mona 
Lisa,” “faucet,” “two-faced vase,” and 
(because we have been well schooled) our 
thoughts immediately skip from the 
masking tape to something that may be 
masked, or we travel from the shadow we 
see cast on the canvas through the word 
“cast” to the plaster casts which are 
elsewhere at work in these paintings. 

Such moves of the mind can be rich, 
complex, and apparently endless. They- 
can also take us in quite divergent direc- 
tions. On the encaustic called Summer 


(i 


and our m'nhory h4s wiih'Jxaln'ples’of 
art on the same sweet theme, we follow, 
in the Seasons paintings, Johns’s shadow 
where it falls in each season of his life. 
^ life as it was, is. and is foreseen, 
because he is still too young (b. 1930) to 
have honestly entered winter. First we 
observe him rising like dark smoke from 
the pale child-shape he once was; while in 
narrow panels on either side of this 
chimney for the spirit are objects signifi¬ 
cant to that forming self: the gray-black 
slab of the clock (standing for the same 
thought that frightened Munch), a bunch 
of puzzles of perception (representing, no 
doubt, the contrary possibilities which 
confront youth), a few flagged stones, 
stars, and the ladder of success —the en¬ 
tire painting streaked with rain as though 
it were a window, except for the gray- 
square where the child is, the most 
familiar figures of Euclidean geometry 
incised upon his image like genes. In win¬ 
dows, indeed, sit the silhouettes of folks 
who I feel must have mattered to Jasper 
Johns back then, and whose faces now 
form funeral urns. Much of this imagery 
(the ladder of success, the wheel of life, a 
painting in its frame, a bit of tree and 
starry sky) are borrowed from Picasso’s 



H’oT'c.nt*, 

Jasper 

body of a brown owl, and in the lower- 
right corner is a catalog rendition of the 
faucet and water knobs for a laboratory 
sink. The left half of these exploratory 
works is occupied by hatched flagstones 
whose contours have been increasingly 
softened so they more nearly resemble 
scraps of fabric now. They will ultimately- 
fit together (in the Seasons paintings — 
Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter) like the 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle.* Across 
perhaps the strongest of these works (an 
encaustic from 1984) inarch three squares 


’There are allusions to the work of Ma¬ 
thias Griinewald in this puzzling patch of 
hatches, and in an amusing and inform¬ 
ative article Jill Johnston describes her 
pursuit of them. But why does one look 
for such allusions in the first place? 
Because it is assumed that every outline 
in a Johns is predrawn. The fragment 
from the Isenheim Altarpiece which 
Johns quotes is so discreet about its role 
that it is all but invisible. Consequently, 
Johnston concludes, “Johns has a rela¬ 
tionship with his work that is exclusive, 
or that leaves out a great deal in its final 
embrace with his public.... While Johns 
keeps his public at bay, he toys with it as 
well. He offers suggestive subject matter, 
which he short-circuits with tricks and 
deceptions. His ambivalence seems ex¬ 
treme, though concealment still reigns 
over its opposite." “Tracking the Shadow," 
Art in America (October 1987), p. 142. 

Another of Johns’s hatchworks. The 
Dutch h nes, tells its dirty joke in such a 
somber and subdued way, not even the 
few who get it will laugh. A Dutch wife is 
a hole in a piece of wood which sailors 
use as a sexual outlet, hence, by extension 
of the jape, a hole m a dyke. 

The artist s own name is fertile enough 
to pia> tit for tat, especially irs transla¬ 
tion into ‘“trick.” 


Flo^^eol 

Johns study by Mary Henderson Gass. December 1988 
(see illustration on page 25), we see an 
area of rose-red and gray white, which we 
read as a stand-in for the Mona Lisa (we 
have already run rapidly up several steps). 

The space it would normally occupy is 
rectangular. However, since a good part 
is eclipsed by a black circle across which 
a stigmata’d h^nd sweeps like the hand of 
a clock, we infer the absent corners. This 
is one kind of inference. Mechanical 
replication has made the Mona Lisa’s 
face ubiquitous. Here, her image has 
been squeezed, blotted, recolored. How 
does she remain the Mona? Or is she the 
Lisa who has appeared in other of 
Johns’s paintings and prints? 

The masking tape that pretends to fix 
the Mona Lisa to its plane suggests that it 
has been brought to the studio from a 
farther-aw-ay world, unlike the two flags 
that lie beside it, since those flags are our 
artist’s own. This is another kind of in¬ 
ference. The meaning of the Mona Lisa’s 
smile is a notorious, though fatuous, 
enigma; her face is almost as well known 
as Charlie Chaplin’s; while it is more nar¬ 
rowly remembered for the mustache 
which Duchamp drew upon one of its 
simulacra. Like the Venus de Milo and 
Winged Victory, the Mona Lisa is one of 
the Olympian divinities in the mythology 
of Fine Art. But it is not drawn here 
because it is thought to be divine, although 
Johns’s paintings certainly serve an aes¬ 
thete’s religion: nor is it here because it 
must be worth multimultimillions, even 
more than the hatches and the flags. It is 
here because Duchamp anticipated the 
cultural and commercial deification of 
this wry version of the Blessed Virgin, 
and double-crossed her with a crayon. 
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hile \ ivaldi liddles in our inner ear. 


composition, Minotaur Moving his 
House, an oil from 1936. Although 
Johns’s painting represents spring, there 
is little in it that is green. The colors are 
twilit, and the mood is somber. 

Take three steps, and it’s summer. 
There is Johns’s shade pulled down like a 
gray glaze over a wall. Our thoughts are 
urged to follow the bouncing ball from 
shadow to shade to spirit, so what we see 
now are the souls of his objects, not just 
his own faint blockage of the light. It’s a 
strange ghost who wears faintly figured 
genitals, and whose legs become trans¬ 
parent before they reach their terrace. A 
literalist like Johns might say this 
transparency showed their owner had lit¬ 
tle to stand on. Through each canvas 
there rises a thin, theatrical, Godot-like 
tree whose one bough bends toward stars 
which arc drawn like leaves. As discreet 
as the shadow’s sex, there nests on the 
branch one perky bird. Representations 
of pots, the clock, and other paintings, as 
well as the ladder with its drape of rope • 
these are collected here, but what in 
Spring had been schematic renderings of 
circle, square, and triangle cut into the 
gray world of the child, have, by this 
time, solidified, and look as woody as 
pieces of tree. 

Fall (see illustration on page 25) is full 
of Finnegan. The Dumpiy is king, and 
i^hrough the same central chute that 
divided the composition of Spring 
(where, however, the painter’s figure rose 
like clearing fog) now a broken ladder 
tumbles, a lot of pots, a spoon, a large 
swatch of hatches pitches, and even the 
hand of time itself, whose arm is hung 
from a wire, as well as the warning skull 
and its charming words. CHUTE DE 
Gl.ACE-these elements subside-they 
The .\ew York Review 
































































iubsidi, and only ihe figures of geometry 
have risen to usurp the stars and their 
furry place in heaven. 

fVmer tells a sUll tale. Its general 
design is static, as Sufnnter^s was, whose 
format it roughly mirrors, so that the 
painter’s figure, gray as the wall it fails to 
hide, is on the right rather than the left 
side (since the future lies always in the 
direction of the reading eye), and snow 
Hoats everywhere, its blears replacing the 
streaks of rain. There is also a snowman, 
drawn by a child. Euclid’s spheres, 
blocks, and pyramids rest solidly on the 
painting’s floor, having returned to earth 
fully realized. Ambiguities are mostly 
gone, for there is nothing ambiguous 
about death, nothing puzzling there— 
no-death is pure solution... although 
the clock’s fell hand has passed through 
only half its ticks. 

In Winter the shadow of the self which 
Fall had sundered, with its avalanche of 
symbolic objects, is whole again, for we 
take all our inner oppositions, like a 
bunch of logs, over the falls together. 
The mind disappears with the disappear- 
ance of its matter, ideas die with their 
signs, objects would not survive without 
their images. We stand, like a snowman, 
in the painter’s place, a listener *Vho 
listens in the snow,” as Wallace Stevens 
has written, “And. nothing himself, 
beholds / Nothing that is not there and 
the nothing that is.” 

What will remain when the final panel 
arrives, empty in its absent frame, and we 
realize that for us, as for every painting, 
there are ultimate ends and absolute 
edges? What will be left will be the 
children of our lives, the acts of our 
imagination, the leavings of our feelings, 
the scars of our crimes. And for this 
painter, whose paintings have always 
been about the problems of paintinc 
(both material and metaphysical); who 
has done what he could to overcome the 
edge of his compositions by matching the 
sides, as he does here with Spring and 
Full, to suggest a cylinder; who has 
sub\erted the hierarchy of object and 
image; who ha§ continually questioned 
(as Wittgenstein’s duck/rabbit drawing 
does)^ the loyalty of the line (is it the 
"real" world, which the line has been 
drawn to represent and from which it ap¬ 
pears to borrow its Being? Or is it to 
other lines that lie around it in the field 
'vhere it may find itselP Or is it to the 
new signs it sees itself shaping, and the 
meanings it may take on. as it resonates 
like an icon that’s been struck and rung 
like a bell?)...for such a painter, whose 
paintings have posed questions concerning 
every “given” they have taken, who pulled 
the fiag from its patriotic stand and gave 
It back to pure design, thereby restoring to 
Its image a little grace... for such a painter, 
his work must remain, as he will not, in 
order to outlast even the winter of its 
'Vinter, to count the leftover locks on that 
sullen slab of daily round, and carry its 
crucified hand through an upward arc 
(against the command of a downswinging 
arrow), because a hand whose palm has 
been pained in this way has been implic¬ 
itly promised some kind of redemption. 

N . 

A Nearly every image in these panels has 
had a rich history in Johns’s previous 
"ork. The symbol of the circle with its 
shaping hand appears as early as 1963 in 
^ painting. The Periscope, which refers to 
the suicidal death of Hart Crane. Before 
that, in an encaustic of 1959 called 
Device Circle, a thin strip of wood, 
fastened like a compass to the canvas, 
has inscribed one that looks like the outer 
ring of a target. By 1961, with Good 
Dine Charley, the stick has been replaced 
February 2, 1989 


by a wooden ruler that seems to be cut¬ 
ting a swathe through the paint, but we 
shall sec only arcs, now, never wholes 
Device, an oil of 1962. has two pieces of 
apparently whirl-prone wood. Sometimes 
a broom is allowed to do the sweeping, as 
in FooTs House. Palm prints were used in 
a series of works concerning the poet 
Frank O’Hara. Johns was doing fiesh- 
fiics then, rubbing portions of prepared 
skin-his face, his bottom, his genitals, 
his arm, his hands-on various kinds of 
surface. When a palm is inked, its 
deepest recess tends not to print, so the 
suggesuon that the hand has a wound 
romes about quite naturally. In a paint¬ 
ing like Landes End (1963), there is an 
arm drawn awkwardly as a board on one 
part of the canvas, with a palm print 


lioned; two on the circle and two on the 
square. 

We could go on, there is more to churn 
a spoon through; but this is already a rich 
sauce, this sign of an empty, mechanical, 
passing lime: Picasso’s cartwheel, Leo¬ 
nardo’s Vitruvian modular, Duchamp’s 
sense of the sterile circle, the sweep of a 
hand that s been nailed and now hangs by 
a wire. Some ingredients come from the 
pwntcr s personal history, some from the 
history of his paintings, some from the his¬ 
tory of art itself, while others have 
wandered in off the street and from the 
history of our time. They represent aes¬ 
thetic issues, ontological problems, per¬ 
sonal fears, human concerns, technical 
issues, love affairs, and they engage the 
eye and its appetites in a most intimate 



pulled over its end like a glove; then a 
half-circle swept by a strip of wood in 
another part; finally an arrow in its own 
rectangle, which occupies yet another 
spot. In the four panels of The Seasons, 
circle, arrow, arm. and hand will be 
united in the leaden clock. 

For Duchamp, the circle signified 
boredom, sterility, the dull daily round, 
containment, loneliness, onanism. In 
the Seasons paintings, the arena of 
the sweep is black as a blackboard, 
and the arm with its pierced palm is 
highlighted with white and seems to come 
from the dull glow of a chalk smear. It is 
a left hand, an unclean hand, the hand of 
doom and of desire, always falling 
counterclockwise through at least the 
fragments of this circle, with an arrow 
showing the way like a gloomy waiter to 
a poor table. 

The gesture is unmistakably that of the 
famous male nude in a drawing by Leo¬ 
nardo called The Proportions of the 
Human Figure After Vitruvius. The arms 
of this figure have two positions: in one 
they are strictly horizontal, and reach the 
edge of a superimposed square; in the 
other they are slightly elevated in order to 
touch the circumference of a circle. There 
are also four feet simultaneously posi- 


vvay, with blandishments whicn say: 
"Don’t think about what I am, only let 
me enfold you,” while turning toward the 
blackboard or testing the mike. 

Yes. What a lot of literature! And we 
have barely begun to parse these texts, 
which arc more like pages from Fin¬ 
negans Wake than I care to contemplate: 
scanning a line, reading a paragraph, 
catching an allusion, interpreting a sym¬ 
bol, filling in a bio, glimpsing a skyhigh 
overview. We are in a rebus world, the 
Puzzledome of the Theme Park. 

4 . 

A wonderfully revealing photograph of 
Jasper Johns at work (see page 22) serves 
as one endpaper for Richard Francis’s 
book about the painter.* A projector has 

^Jasper Johns by Richard Francis (Ab¬ 
beville Press. 1984). The photograph is 
by Mark Lancaster. In general, Johns has 
been well-served by his critics. Barbara 
Rose has done a number of especially dis¬ 
cerning articles for Artforum, Arts 
Magazine, and Vogue. Richard Field has 
followed Johns for many years. He wrote 
the text for Jasper Johns: Prints 
1960-1970 (The Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 1970). and has a fine essay in 


thrown lines from some preparatory 
design on a canvas, and Johns has stepped 
into its beam in order to trace the shadows 
in charcoal. Across the back of his shirt, 
like veins, the interrupted image runs, 
while on the canvas, in company with the 
dra^ng stands his own form, right arm 
rmsri. Here, indeed, his shade is only a 
Shadow, but once it has been cast into the 
work, as it literally has been for The 
Seasons, that shade will have real sub¬ 
stance, though at, as we know, the mercy 
of so many forces: the chemistry of decay 
in collage and encaustic, for instance, the 
whimsical swings of a culture’s taste, 
forgetfulness, misuse, imitation, exploita¬ 
tion, a sudden slide in the market, the 
dark of the museum basement. 

In his paintings of the Eighties, Jasper 
Johns may have lowered his guard a lit¬ 
tle, ^ Mark Rosenthal suggests, but it 
hasn’t come down very far. The retreat 
from the human-a modernist mark-is 
everywhere in evidence. To allow only 
your shadow to enter a room is to make a 
point of how completely you continue to 
remain outside it. The will to concentrate 
on form (or the purely decorative im¬ 
pulse, as its enemies would describe it)-a 
mark of modernism, too-is subdued 
somewhat, but still muscular. The experi¬ 
mental urge-another mark of modern¬ 
ism-is fearlessly inquisitive. Johns has a 
happy disregard for genres, plays with 
abstractions of every kind, makes a 
proud show of his formidable technical 
skills, and reaffirms his commitment to 
the progressive exhaustion of a few 
motifs and themes. Here are the cultural 
thefts of Pop, the denials of Dada, the 
literary leanings of the Surrealists, the 
frank hedonism of Matisse, the emo¬ 
tional zip and freedom of Expressionism, 
the Cubist strategies of Picasso, and so 
on. Sometimes, and out of one eye, it 
does look like a quilt, a kind of modern¬ 
ist mosaic. Vet Johns’s work is never¬ 
theless unique, a successful integration of 
philosophical issues, textual construction 
and artistic technique. Canvas after can¬ 
vas calls out: "You believe such and such 
shouldn’t-mustn’t-can’t be done? 
Come here. I’ll show you.” 

Much of the time, I, at least, wanted 
just to look, to gaze in all the greedy 
eager ways of gazing (in front of the 
vibrant series called Voice 2, for in¬ 
stance), and have my mind blown by 
great gusts from the lungs as the breath 
left. The formal still bears the brunt and 
carries the load, I thought, so I didn’t 
want continually to have to read from 
left to right, across the room, or up and 
down, or back through time, from duck 
to rabbit, hag to fancy lady, Mona to 
Lisa; because that feat might be per¬ 
formed for any industrious cabbalist or 
clever prestidigitator. There is nothing 
particularly privileged or pure about such 
a wish. I recently read a promotional ad 
for an international art exhibition whose 
come-on, in part, said: “By investing in 
an, you obtain a real profit from your 
own emotions.” Still, it was woyhwhile 
remembering, while you made your way 
past all that money to look at the many 
fine signs, Borgesian games, and aes¬ 
thetic reminiscences in this notable show 
that there was also hung on these walls 
simply a lot of great paint. □ 

Foirades/Fizzles. Riva Castleman com¬ 
posed the catalog for Jasper Johns: A 
Print Retrospective (The Museum of 
Modern An. 1986). Michael Crichton 
discussed him for the Whitney show, 

Jasper Johns (Abrams. 1977). David 
Shapiro did Jasper Johns Drawings 
1954-1984, for .Abrams in 1984. and Max 
Kozloff has two books from that same 
publisher, a Jasper Johns of 1969 and 
1974. 
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Jasper Johns’s “Ale Cans III,” left, and “Corpse and Mirror,” right—“the unmistakable look of the^i*ifei*^^^^eQfgqtlg’B ^932 


exhibition of drawings by Jasper Johns at the 
Leo Castelli Gallery, 420 West Broadway, is by any 
standards a major event. It is of work done be¬ 
tween 1970 and 1980, and in both of the main rooms 
of the gallery it sets up that specific vibration ir¬ 
resistible to some, exasperating to others — that belongs to 
Johns alone. 

An exhibition of this kind normally results from a more 
or less rigorous selection, but in this particular case only 
those drawings that could not be borrowed were left out. 
Many of those now on view have not been seen in public be¬ 
fore. The exhibition offers, therefore, an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity of finding out what Johns has lately been up to. 

It is all the more welcome in that -- contrary to what is 
often said — it is not easy to get to know Johns’s paintings 
and drawings at first hand. Shown in public once or not at 
all, they often vanish thereafter into private collections, or 
into museums that we may never get to see. The prints are 
.another matter, of course, and Johns can be a wonderful 


printmaker. But in printmaking the master printer is there 
as a mixture of interpreter and sounding board, Leporelio 
and Eckermann. In painting and drawing — and in the mid¬ 
dle ground between the two which Johns treads so often -- 
the artist himself, alone in his own studio, has to put up or 
shut up. 

Quite apart from that, Johns has a way of reversing the 
traditional hierarchy of painting and drawing. One of the 
most commanding images of our day is, for instance, the 
huge drawing called “Diver” of 1963, in which an iconogra¬ 
phy of frantic energy is set out in an atmosphere of Rem- 
brandtesque light and shadow. The image veers, as do we 
ourselves, between the idea of the diver as a man having a 
good time and the idea of the diver as suicide. In the context 
of drawings like this one, or like “Tantric Detail” in the cur¬ 
rent show, the notion of drawing as junior to painting makes 
no sense. 

In a more general way, the role of drawing in Johns’s 
work is to make us look more closely and more concentrat- 
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edly. Such 
words, 

ing in the C^j|: 


OCT 0 6 1982 

IS me confiaentmIi«jsQp^'»dseEmeduOTx< in other 
, mis^dif.' after draw- 

the unmistakable look of the 

thing done perfectly, and done once and for all, which we 
prize in Johns. Even where the motif has turned up in major 
paintings, as may well be the case, there is likely to be a re¬ 
newed freshness in the touch and a new vivacity in the regis¬ 
tration. Furthermore the medium itself may have a 
strangeness that stops us short. 

Many of the drawings in the show are made with ink on 
plastic, for instance. The plastic in question is translucent 
and not quite flat, and the ink can be applied thickly without 
oozing or spreading. Even an image as famiiiar from 
Johns’s other work as that of the American flag takes on a 
slabby, mineral, almost granitic look when it has been 
through this particular process. There are also three large 
charcoal drawings which, like the other “Skin” drawings of 
1973, are made by printing directly from parts of the artist’s 
owTi body. It has always been fundamental to Johns’s es- 
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thetic that every part of the body is as expressive as every 
other part, and it would be difficult to carry^ that particular » 
conviction further than has been done here. ! 

It is also fundamental to the esthetic under discussion 
that no one thing is more fitted to be the pretext for art than 
any one other thing. A set of markings seen once on a pass¬ 
ing car is just as provocative, therefore, as a quotation from ‘ 
Ovid or the New Testament or a decisive moment in political « 
history. One of the more celebrated instances of this is the : 
painted bronze sculpture of two ale cans which Johns 
produced in 1960. 

9 9 9 

The point of the original bronze was that Johns took two 
of the most anonymous, uniform and impersonal of current ; 
objects of commerce and gave them a completely new reso¬ 
nance. In the stores, every can of Bailantine ale is exactly 
like every other one. In art, and when re-created and 
painted by hand, the two sturdy little objects look like the 
very epitome of differentiation. The more we looked, the 
less alike they became, and we ended by cherishing the 
variations of touch and emphasis and relative distinctness 
with which Johns endowed them. It even became possible to 
see them as Mr. and Mrs., and as a metaphor, therefore, for 
that onetime standard of European painting, the double por¬ 
trait, in which a great painter could set two human beings 
side by side and make us aware of precisely what bound 
them to one another. 

The ale cans turn up again in the present drawimg 
show, in representations that range from the John Flaxman¬ 
like outline that is reproduced here to more tenebrous evoca- - 
tions in which the cans seem to run into winter weather, i 
Johns is by nature a variationist —- someone who hates to let ; 
a good idea go while there is still something that can be done ■ 
with it—and never more so than in the present show. Doubt¬ 
less there are variationists who go on and on because they 
can’t think of anything new, but the point of these particular 
variations is that they never look stale or repetitive. And ' 
tiiey suggest that if we take everyday things for granted the 
dullness lies in ourselves. 

9 9 9 

Jasj>er Johns in his drawings takes it for granted that 
life is made of up of ambiguity, paradox and contradiction. 
These convictions turn up over and over again in the draw- . 
ings. For this reason we should find it both difficult and ; 
pointless to attribute any one set of feelings, or any one emo- < 
tional stance, to any particular drawing. But towards the ' 
end of the show there is a sheet called ‘Xicada,” which has 
at the bottom of it a portrait of the insect in question and a < 
number of other, less evidently related notes. It has an un- ; 
troubled radiance that is very rare in Johns’s work, and ’ 
many another aitist would have chosen it to round off the ■ 
show. But it is characteristic of this wary and most private 
of artists that he has chosen Instead to take leave of us with 
the sardonic 'Tantric Detail." 

There is Just no way to exhaust the beauty and curiosity 
of this show, which can be seen through Feb. 7, ffiS 
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JASPER JOlIiXS-GRAPIlIC WORK 

DECEMBER 6 THROUGH JANUARY 4 

LECTURE BY BARBARA ROSE 
JASPER JOHNS: THE POINTER AS PRINTMAKER' 
Monday—December 8—8:00 p.m—Levitt Auditorium 

Des Moines Art Center 











For Jasper Johns, the lithographic process is a primary medium: he is 
one of those few artists who are literally able to conceptualize within 
the medium. As a consequence, his graphic touch is unique and indeli¬ 
bly charged with his own extraordinary personality. 

Johns spent seven weeks in March and April, 1968 at the Gemini 
G.E.L. lithography workshop, Los Angeles, California. During this 
remarkably productive period, he developed a series consisting of ten 
black and grey “Numerals” and one very large “Gray Alphabet” print. 
The images incorporated into these prints are not new to Johns, but are 
variations on already-established motifs. This dogged thematic pursuit 
is consistent with his evolution as an artist. It should be viewed in that 
context, and noted that the new prints emerge from a new point in time 
and in a larger format. In fact, the “Numeral” series represents a tech¬ 
nological and lithographic “tour de force”. 

Each of the ten black and grey “Numerals” was developed by using 
one stone and one aluminum plate. The stone carried the imagery and 
was printed first with opaque-black ink. The metal plate carried the 
grey, transparent flat as the overlay printing. Each numeral from 0 to 9 
has its unique characteristics, carefully calculated by Johns to cover 
the spectrum of lithographic processes. 

Brilliantly conceived, the whole series should enhance Johns’ repu¬ 
tation as one of the great masters of lithography. 

Figure 0 is built up with layer after layer of wash reinforced by 
crayon. The image is dark and murky. Figure 1 used a roller, charged 
with tusche, as a drawing tool. It employed strong, bold strokes with 
additional side and point crayon work. Figure 2 is almost entirely a 
tusche wash with the numeral separating itself because of its mottled 
appearance. Figure 3 is more linear and uses both a spray-spotted sur¬ 
face and liberal crayon work. Part of the numeral is defined by erasing a 


portion of the wash. Figure 4 utiiizes “resist” and the numeral emerges 
as Venus from the Gloom. Figure 5 Is completely drawn with tusche; it 
seems the most secure print of the series. The “6” reminds one of 
Johns’ earlier “Coat Hanger” lithograph. It is almost entirely crayon, 
allowing the numeral to emerge faintly as in a color blindness chart. 
Figure 7 uses many techniques, including a wax transfer of the “Mona 
Lisa” who smiles out from the broad stem of the Lucky 7 like the prize 
in a box of Cracker Jacks. Figure 8 uses wash, crayon and gum stopout 
and is the only print that captures its numeral in a hard-line frame. 
Drawn with rich, black tusche. Figure 9 is the boldest and is the only 
print that allows white to be exposed within the print area. Careful study 
of these prints will prove that the great magic of Johns is his ability to 
take ten numerals and create each one into a rare and most beautiful 
object. 

The unusually large 60"x42" “Gray Alphabet” is a phenomenon. It 
was executed from four aluminum plates drawn in wash and printed in 
tones of grey. The imagery is an over-all pattern of letter synibols about 
one inch high, each contained within a cube-like space. The final effect 
is that of a grey wail of small alphabet blocks stacked slightly askew. 
The lithograph began from a series of rubber typeface imprints. The 
letter stamp had to be redesigned since normal letter imprints would 
read in reverse in the final print. Not only is the scale of “Gray Alpha¬ 
bet” imposing, it is also, technically, beautifully produced as a color 
lithograph. 

It has often been remarked that Gemini and those artists who work 
there creating prints have unusual rapport. In viewing this series of mas¬ 
terly prints, there is little doubt of an unusual and extraordinary level 
of collaboration between artist and printer. Henry Hopkins 

May, 1968 
Los Angeles 


The Jasper Johns series titled FIGURfeS consists of ten original two 
color lithographs measuring 30" x 37". Printed in a limited edition of 
70. Prints were printed on German Copperplate Deluxe paper. 

GRAY ALPHABETS is an original four color lithograph measuring 
42" X 60" in an edition of 59. The Arjomari paper was specially made 
for Gemini. All prints are handprinted from stone and aluminum plates. 
Each lithograph is signed and numbered by the artist. Printing was 
executed at the studioi of Gemini, Los Angeles, California between the 
months of March to May 1968. All stones and plates were processed 
and proofed by Master Printer, Kenneth Tyler, assisted by his staff. Edi¬ 
tion printing by Jim Webb, Charles Ritt, Dan Gualdoni and Kenneth 
Tyler assisted by Robert de la Rocha, Paul Drake and Richard Wilke. 

Complete print documentation is available upon request. The 
enclosed reproductions printed by offset press represent the quality 
and color of the handmade prints as closely as possible. 

©Gemini G.E.L. 8221 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90046/Tel: (213) 651-0513 






©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figure 0 30"x37" JJ 68-193 







©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figure 1 


30"x37" JJ 68-192 







®Copyright Gemini G.E.L 1968 Figure 2 30"x37' 


JJ 68-198 
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©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figure 3 30"x 37" JJ 68-194 
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® Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figure 4 30"x37" JJ 68-190 





©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figure 5 30"x37" JJ 68-195 
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©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figure 6 30"x37" JJ 68-1191 
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©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1 968 Figure 7 30"x37" JJ 68-196 
















©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Figures 30"x 37' 


JJ 68-189 


















©Copyright Gemini G.E.L 1968 Figure 9 30"x 37" JJ 68-197 









©Copyright Gemini G.E.L. 1968 Gray Alphabets 42"x60" JJ 68-199 
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JASPER JOHNS PRI] 





TS1960-74 FEBRUARY 






ANIECLEE HOUSTON 







DOBRlCKGALLERi' 


JASPER JOHNS 
S. THOMAS SCA^F 

Light Sculptures 

mv y 1975 

October 25 through November 12,1975 ccu:,rY 

■ Or A??T 


Gallery Hours; Tuesday—Saturday 10;00-5;15 

DOBRICK GALLERY LTD. • 161 East Fiie Street • Chicago, Illinois 60611 • (312) 337-2002 





Jasper Johns 





Jasper Johns 


Master Prints 


1960-1997 


27 March • 1 May 1 999 


Margo Leavin Gallery 
812 Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles,CA 90069 
T 310.273.0603 
F 31 0.273.91 31 


Preview 

of the exhibition on Saturday, 27 March 3-5pm 


Jasper Johns 

Prints: 1960-1996 

October 19 — December 14, 1996 


Leo Castelli 

578 Broadway 
New York 



JASPER JOHNS 

THE SEASONS 


JANUARY 31-MARCH 7,1987 


LEO CASTELLI 

420 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




The Thomas Segal Gallery is pleased to present 


JASPER JOHNS: PRINTS 1977-1981 

The Complete Works 

October 24 through December 2, 1981 
Preview; Saturday, October 24 from 3 to 5 p.m. 


To accompany the exhibition, the gallery has published a 48 page fully illustrated 
catalogue with an essay by Judith Goldman available at $15 plus $2.50 postage 
and handling. 
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The Support Group for the Baxter Art Gallery 
is proud to present: 



‘Jasper, Johns 


Barbara Ros 


P, . Major themes” 
an illustrated lecture by noted art historian 
and critic,r 






T his special event will begin at 8 pm 

the|^^0|^^^^EBaDavidEr Baxter, M.D. 
^ BHIHaM o f Hu manities and Social Sciences, 

Pasadena. 


California Institute of Technology 
$4. 


f'O'/' 


Iw 


t'3S 


A donation off 


I 


s suggested upon admission. 


Seating is limited to 296. Tickets may be arranged 
for in advance for a minimum donation of $4.00. 


Baxter Art Gallery, California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, California 91125. Phone (213) 795-6811 
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HARA MUSEUM ARC 


^VvTJK- Va-yx mm 1960-1986j 

"JasperJohn^A Print Retrospective” 
Hara MuSeunTARC 
Inaugurai and Opening Reception 

■ 

BSin63^5^E8Stt)^^EBi30^—4Bf305^ 

May 28, 1988 2:30pm-4:30pm 

□tlilS =S 

□ Attending _Persons 

□ Not Attending 

t!^€/Name 
Cfififf/Address 
33® iS/T elephone 

■ 

*fil7?,^«33ai61±<fc'*t>o 

Bus transportation to Hara Museum ARC 

will be provided from Shibukawa Station. 

Please indicate below your means of transportation. 

ffi^Dby train 

fUffl’^’SDARC bus from Shibukawa Station 
0 Gby car 

■ 

COSI»«5^15B*rCCig2S< 

Please return this card by May 16,1988 




DAYTON’S 
GALLERY ^8 

Seventy Jasper Johns’ 
Jithographs and 
etchings executed at 
Universal Limited 
Art Editions from 
1960 through 1970. 




THE MINNEAPOLIS 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS 

First showing of 
Jasper Johns’painting 
“Map (Based on 
Buchminster Fuller’s 
Dymaxion Airocean 
World Map).” 



DAYTON’S GALLERY iS and 
THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 

invite you to the opening of 
a joint exhibition of the work of Jasper Johns on 
Tuesday, March 9th, from 6:30 to 8:30. 

■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ 

The presentation of this invitation or your membership card will 
entitle you to free parking at the museum and to the shuttle buses that 
will be available between the museum and Dayton’s. 

Buses will leave the museum at 6:30, 7:00, 7:30 and 8:00. 

Buses will leave Dayton’s at 6:45, 7:15, 7:45, 8:15 and 8:45. 

Please enter Dayton’s through the Dayton-Radisson Ramp Entrance. 
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CORDIMIPITE YOU TO il PREVIEW OF 
THE SEAM 
RY JASPE R JOHl 
FRIDAY, JAIARYMJ TO S PI 


LEOCASTELLI 


420 WEST RR0ADWAY,1W YORK 


Rsvp mmm 


JaspCT Johns 

Drawings 1970-80 

21 FebruaTy-28 March 1981 


Reception for the Artist: 
Saturday, 21 February, 2:30>4:30 p.m. 




JASPE R JOHNS 

Lithographs & Lead Reliefs 1968 to 1975 
Through January 


February — Ellsworth Kelly, Third Curve Series 

April —Sam Francis, new lithograph series , 

ofu j 9, 3 


/■j 0 lU/o 
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Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:00 Sat. 9:30-12:00 


Gemini G.E.L. 8365 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 213 651-0513 


O O 



FOIRADES/FIZZLES: 
Echo and Allusion 
in the 

Art of Jasper Johns 


Symposium 


Saturday, October 10, 1987 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Dickson Art Center Auditorium 
University of California, Los Angeles 

sponsored by 

the UCLA Art Council 

Admission Free 

The exhibition will be open at the Wight Art Gallery from 1-5p.m. 
Attendant Parking at Lot 3 — $3 per car 


JASPER JOHNS 

Six New Color Lithog?SpTl?""**T*^ 


9 ^ 


8365 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90069 

213 651-0513 


GEMTNT GET. 


Gallery Hours: 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 


Saturday |:30:; 


12:00 




110 


19 ; 




ONE-MAN 



LIBRARY 

LOS ANGELES COUNTV MUSEUM OF AfT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

JUN i 9 1970 





MNISTERIO DE CUITURA 


DIRECCION ORAL. DE BELLAS ARTES Y ARCHIVOS 


El Ministro de Cultura, 
y en su nombre 
el Director General de 
Bellas Artes y Archivos 

se complace en invitarle 
a la inauguracion 
de la Exposicion 

JASPER JOHNS 
Obra grafica 
1960-1985 


Organizada bajo los auspicios del 
"International Council of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York” 


Centro de Arte Reina Sofia 
Santa Isabel, 52 

Lunes, 9 de febrero 
a las 19,30 horas 
Madrid-1987 




2701 Canton Street, Dallas, 
Texas 75226. 214-744-1346 


DelahuntyDallas 


Prints 


Jasper Johns 


November 12-December 14, 1983 

Opening: Saturday, November 12, 
from six to eight. 


LIBRARY 

MAY 4 19,84 

LOo A. ^ry 



QNE-MM 


JASPER JOHN S 
FRANK STELLA 


Selected Vrints Fehmaiy 4 - March 18 

ALTHANN GALLERY, "!^ 

OF CONTEMPORARY ART 2 1370 

LOS ANGELES COUfJlT 

Opening Reception Fehmaiy 4th 12-5 p.m. 


804 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-1545 
Hours: Tues thru Sat 10-5:30, Tues Eve 7-10 




. 

You are cordially invited to attend 
the Members' Preview of the exhibition 



Thursday, October 19,1978 
from 8 to 11 pm 

San Francisco Museum of Modem Art 

The artist will be present IK 

Please show this invitation to admit two ^ 

Members'guests $2_ OCT 14 iqjR 

Exhibition continues through Decembe't'10-'^^^ELEs county 

fl OF art 


This exhibition is organized by the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, with the aid of grants from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
Washington, D.C., a Federal agency and Philip Morris Incorporated; supported in part by a grant from the San Francisco Hotel Tax Fund. 
















JASPER JOHNS 


) 


FOUR PANELS FROM UNTITLED 1972‘(GRAYS AND BLACK) 
^ A four part lithograph 

■4 ' ALE CANS 

>^our new lithographs 


GEMINI G.E.L. 

8365 Melrose Los Angeles, California 90069 


213 651-0513 

Gallery Hours 
9:30-5:00 M - F 
9:30-12:00 Sat. 


library 

3 0 1975 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
^^tlSEUM OP ART 


JASPER JOHNS, SAMUEL BECI^ 
& NEW MUSIC 

Marjorie Perloff on John Cage, and perfoflBlI^^ by 
Charles Amirkhanian, Charles Dodge, 

Anthony Gnazzo 


COMPANY 

by Samuel Beckett 

Theater Performance by Alan Mandell 


WIGHT ART GALLERY, UCLA 


presents 


TUIl 
























The Wight Art Gallery 
UCLA 

presents two special performances to complement the exhibition 

Foirades/Fizzles: Echo and Allusion in the 
Art of Jasper Johns 

UCLA Art Council Annual Exhibition 


Friday, October l6,1987 
8:00 p.m. Schoenbeig Hall, UCLA 

Jasper Johns, Samuel Beckett 
and New Music 

Marjorie Perioff, Professor of Comparative Literature, Stanford University, will speak 
on John Cage, and three composers will perform their recent works based on Samuel 
BeckeU texts: Charles Dodge, Cascando; Charles Amirkhanian, Pas de Voix; and 
Anthony Gnasso, Ping in addition to a performance of a new work by John Cage based 
on his mesostic poem What you say... 


Monday, November 9,1987 

8:00 p.m. Sunset Canyon Auditorium, UCLA 

COMPANY by Samuel Beckett 

Alan Mandell of the Los Angeles Theater Center will perform his recent dramatization 
of Beckett's prose yto^Company; a one-man dramatic work that premiered in Los 
Angeles in 1986. 

These events are co-sponsored by the Departments of Music and Theater at UCLA and 
made possible throu^ the generosity of the Frederick R. Weisman Collection. 

For information call 213/206-1974 

ALL EVENTS ARE FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBUC 


Wight Art Gallery 
405 HilgardAve. 

Los Angeles, CA 90024-1620 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
PAH) 

UCLA 




Howard Fox, Curator 
L.A. County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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JASPER JOHNS 


U6RARY 

LdS ANQiLES COUNTY MUSEUM OF AW 

tQi ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

-AM? 2 1 1972 





Galerie 70HMS^X 



LIBRARY 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF Alff 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

APR ?. fi 


Zur Eroffnung unserer neuen Galerie in Koln, 
LindenstraBe 22, am Mittwoch, dem 6. Marz 1968, 
laden wir Sie und Ihre Freunde herziich ein. 

Wir zeigen zum ersten Male in Deutschland: 

Jasper 

Johns 

Lithographien und Radierungen 
(von Universal Limited Art Editions, 

West Islip, New York) 


Dauer der Ausstellung bis 6. April 1968 
Dffnungszeiten: Montag—Freitag 10-13 und 
14.00—18.30 Uhr (Mittwoch bis 21.00 Uhr), 
Sonnabend 10—13 Uhr. 



JASPER JOHNS • ETCHINGS 

1967-1989 

OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER II. 1989 


LORENCE- MONK GALLERY 


568 BROADWAY NEW YORK 10012 TELEPHONE 212/431-3555 
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PRINTS 





















Johns 

Frankenthaler 

Stella 

Prints 

Opening Thursday, May 21, 1981 
Reception 6-8 pm 



Janie C. Lee Gallery 

2304 Bissonnet 
Houston, Texas 77005 
713 523-7306 



■ osyiriGEics co- 

Mr. Maurice fuchman 

Lurator of Modern Art 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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JASPER JOHNS DISCARDED IITHO PIATES 
With Gorrespondence 

AUGUSTE UNO SIBNIEV SUMEBS BflSIEES 


URBAN EGYPTIAN GALLERY 

OPENING RECEITION 

Octi 16 y~1b fhru f/ov» io 

hours: by appl. 12-8:00 lues. Through sat. 

7906 Santa Monica Blvd. //208 
West Hollywood Ca. 90046 
phone# 213 840-5322 


Carol Eliel 
L.A. County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90036 












Jasper Johns 
and 

Robert Rauschenberg 



Master Prints 




Jasper Johns 


AND 




Robert Rauschenberg 
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Master Prints 


March 17 - April 25 , 1998 


Checklist available upon request 


Mr. Howard Fox 
Curator/Contemporary Art 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 


Susan Sheehan Gallery 


20 W 57TH Street, 7TH el New York, NY 10019 
Tel 212 489-3331 Fax 212 489-4009 
Hours: Tuesday through Saturday, ioam - 6pm 
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JASPER JOHNS 
EDWARD RUSCHA 

CANCELLATION PROOFS 

Opening Reception: 

February 6 to March 2, 1979 
February 3, 1979 from 8-10 p.m 
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JASPER JOHNS 


1 9 9 0 - 1 9 9 4 

LITHOGRAPHS AND ETCHINGS 


Opening Reception: 
Thursday, January 12, 1995 
6:00 PM - 8:00 PM 


Exhibition: 

January 12 thru February 28, 1995 


Bobbie Greenfield Gallery 

74 Market Street 
Venice, California 90291 


Telephone: 310. 392. 1771 
Facsimile: 310.392.6675 


Gallery Fiours: 

Tuesday - Friday 10:00 AM - 5:00 PM 
Saturday 11:00 AM - 5:00 PM 


Valet parking available for opening reception 
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Jasper Johns 
1st Etchings 
2nd State 
Preview 
Reception 
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Los ANGELES COUNi v lv1LISC[/M'0f A0 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFG.LNIA 
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Bannard 

Beuys 

Clarke 

Dine 

Graham 

Hockney 

Johns 

Lichtenstein 

Oldenburg 

Olitski 

Pollock 

Rauschenberg 

Rot 

Twombly 

Warhol 


Saturday, March 20 
From 1:00 pm to 6:00 pm 
Betty Gold 
Fine Modern Prints 
723''2 La Cienega 
Los Angeles 

Telephone 213/657-1705 
Gallery Hours 
Tuesday - Saturday 
11:00 am to 5:00 pm 
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Galerie Isy Brachot 


JASPER JOHNS 

Retrospective of prints 


Vernissage le mercredi 11 decembre 1991 de 19 a 21 h. 
Opening woensdag 11 december 1991 van 19 tot 21 u. 


Exposition organisee avec I'appui de Boels Begault, Derenne Art Transport et la RS. Assurances 
Tentoonstelling georganiseerd met de steun van Boels Si Begault, Derenne Art Transport en RS. Verzekeringen 


11.12.1991-1.2.1992 - Galerie Isy Brachot • Avenue Louise 62A • B-1050 Bruxelles • Louizalaan 62A • B-1050 Brussel - Tel.: 32 2-51105 25 • Fax: 32 2-514 33 35 
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SYMBOL TO SUBJECT: 

JASPER JOHNS 

PRINTS 

ALPHABETS, FLAGS, NUMBERS, AND TARGETS 

march 23 - A PRIL 27 


TUX 


MODERN 


155 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 


10012 TEL 2!2 
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NEW 
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JASPER JOHNS 

TWO 8-COLOR LITHOGRAPHS, EACH 38 ^/4" X 31 ’/s" 

ELLSWORTH KELLY 

OAK LEAVES - A SERIES OF SIX LITHOGRAPHS 

KEN PRICE 

TWO CERAMIC CUP EDITIONS, ONE 7-COLOR SCREENPRINT 

lA 


GEMINI G.E.L. 

8365 MELROSE AVENUE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 TELEPHONE - 213.651.051 3 FACSIMILE - 213.651.4418 

ARTISTS'S HU; 


GALLERY HOURS: MONDAY - FRIDAY 9:30 - 5:30 




JASPER JOHNS 

THE SEASONS / LAS ESTACIONES 


17 de septiembre - 14 de noviembre de 1992. Inauguracion 20 h. 


Galeria Weber, Alexander y Cobo 

Calle Doctor Fourquet 12 , 28012 Madrid. Tel. 539 45 17. Fax 539 79 42 











JASPER JOHNS 
BRICE MARDEN 
TERRY WINTERS 

DRAWINGS 


Reception for the Artists 
Saturday afternoon, April 11, 3-6 pm 


MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 North Robertson Boulevard Los Angeles, California 90069 
310.273.0603 fax 273.9131 


An illustrated catalogue with essay by Jeremy Gilbert-Rolfe will be available. 





JASPER JOHNS 

DRAWINGS AND GRAPHICS 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OPART 
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IRVING BLUM GALLERY 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

FROM TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1970 
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Notes on techniques etc. 



21.4 Casts and Hatcliing from Fizzles/Foiradcs 1975-6, 
trial proof 4 4 


liC» VKiSLES COUNT# 


• Any number of proofs can be made in the course of the 
production of a print. The artist works with the printer to 
achieve a proof that is satisfactory to him. and this is then 
used as the absolute standard to which the prints in the 
edition must measure up. .Any proof taken before this 
stage is called a working proof or a trial proof, and is 
almost invariably unique. These proofs are not usually 
released by the artist as works in their own right. E.\tra 
proofs are taken when the edition is printed, but these are 
separately numbered and identified as such. 

• Lithographs are made by drawing on a stone or a metal 
lithographic plate. They are printed either directly or by 
offset, a process which transfers the image from the plate 
to a drum which then deposits it on the paper. Photo¬ 
graphic images can be put directly onto sensitised litho¬ 
graphic plates. 

• Etchings are made from metal plates into which the 
image is etched by acid. The image can be put on the 
plate in a great variety of ways. Among those used by 
Johns are the following; aqiiatini. a resin powder that can 
deposit a wide range of te.vtures on the plate to make 
subtle gradations of tone; lift-\’wuml (sugar-lift), similar 
to aquatint but used to give softer tones, as it is drawn 
into rather as a finger draws on a steamed-up window, 
though of course on a much finer scale; open-hiic is when 
the acid is put on .some parts of the plate, instead of the 
usual method of immersing the plate in an acid bath, 
with only the areas to be etched left unprotected. 
Scrapers or burnishers are used to mark the plate or to 
obliterate marks by re-polishing the surface. Photo¬ 
graphic images can be applied directly to the plate 
through a sensitised coating. 

• The papers Johns uses are selected with great care for 
the particular qualities each can otfer; Field's catalogue 
identifies them all. 


This exhibition was arranged by Christian Geelhaar of the Basel .Art Museum, 
and has been travelling in Europe. Jasper Johns has lent the working proofs 
from his own collection, and the catalogue contains an inter\ie\\ with him 
about his prints. \Vc are indebted to the artist and to Dr Geelhaar for the 
opportunity of showing this exhibition in London. Our thanks are also due to 
Petersburg Press, who arc the representatix es of Johns' graphic work in this 
countrx and publishers of the catalogue, for their help with this project. 
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In 1983 Jasper Johns began the 
series of works which constitute 
this exhibition. Untitled, 1983-84, 
(Fig. 1, LCD 181), a large fluidly 
executed drawing of ink on plastic, 
summarizes the elements that 
appear in the works which followed. 
On the left hand side of this 
drawing are irregularly shaped 
forms, some of which have bands 
of blue and red with others in gray 
and pale blue. These irregular, 
jigsaw-like elements originate in a 
detail of one of the masterpieces 
of European art: the image of a 


knight in Matthias Grunewald's 
Isenheim Altarpiece, c. 1515. As 
curious as this might seem, taking 
a ready-made source from an exist¬ 
ing image and then camouflaging 
it is entirely characteristic of Johns' 
style. The source of the image, in 
this case a work of religious art, 
adds a metaphorical element to 
the work without directing the 
viewer toward the answer. In fact, 
part of the modernity of Johns' 
work is its effort to subvert, deflect 
and camouflage explanation. 























On the right hand side of this same 
sheet are various elements closely 
related to Racing Thoughts, one 
of the artist's major works from 
1983, and to two targe untitled 
paintings of 1984 (LC 293 and 
LC 295). In the lower right hand 
corner of the drawing one can see 
the knobs and pipes of the bathtub 
in the artist's studio, the top edge 
of the rim of the tub and a wicker 
hamper In a sense, the viewer as¬ 
sumes the pose of the artist in an 
intimate part of his own studio, 
glimpsing the objects on the wall 
before him. On top of the hamper 
next to the tub is a small vase, pro¬ 
duced for the Silver Jubilee of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign in 1977 
The stem of the vase consists of 
the profiles of Prince Philip and 
Queen Elizabeth. This amusing 
vase is not the only optical game 
in the image, because similar tricks 
can be found in the image of a 
young woman's profile in the upper 
right corner of the drawing. Here 
Johns co-opted the image of a 
handsome young woman in profile 
from a rudimentary book on per¬ 
ception. She can also be perceived 
as an old hag: the young woman's 
ear, cheekbone and choker become 
the eye, nose and mouth of an 
old woman. 

Both the detail from the Grunewald 
altarpiece and the woman in profile 
have ironic and serious aspects. In 
fact, the entire drawing and related 
works can be viewed as consisting 
of paired forms which have differ¬ 
ent layers of meaning. For example, 
the drawing includes a pair of flags 
that appear to be tacked on the 
wall. The painted tacks alert us to 
the illusion. In front of the flags is 
the small vase—a single object 
with twin aspects—and finally to 
the left, are the hatched jigsaw 
pieces which have a two-part his¬ 
tory, an original life in art altered 
to assume its present form. The 
riddles—perceptual, intellectual 
and referential—are visuajly stated 
and are presented laconically, al¬ 
most as an idyll in a studio while 
the artist/viewer sits in the bath. 

The ideas in this drawing have 
been used and reused by the artist 
in subsequent images, as Johns 
often uses and reuses earlier and 
new found images. 


Several of the major formal com¬ 
ponents which first appeared in 
the large drawing of 1983-84 
were selected, rearranged and 
compressed in a smaller drawing 
from early in 1984, Untitled (Fig. 

2, LCD 205). This drawing uses a 
selection of the jigsaw-1 ike elements 
as the centra! motif Qn either side 
of this patterning are cropped 
images of the young woman/old 
woman on the right and the double 
flags on the left. The cropped 
images on either side appear to be 
taped to the centra! portion of the 
drawing, and the shadow of a nail 
near the lower left edge of the 
image continues to hammer home 
the visual ambiguity so key to 
the work. 

Johns employed the format of the 
smaller second drawing as the 
basis for three paintings which 
form the core of this exhibition. 

The paintings repeat, readjust and 
reinterpret the tripartite combina¬ 
tion (pattern, woman, flags) of 
paired elements (their two part 
natures), and thus continue the 
complex form of the artist's visual 
dialogue. Each painting stresses 
another chord or aspect of the 
combination of the elements. In 
a sense, it is the combination of 
the painted experiments and their 
masterfully changing interrelation¬ 
ship which explains the language 
of Johns' forms. 

Untitled (Fig. 3, LC 292), 1984 is 
the most brilliantly colored of the 
three paintings. The green-striped 
flags to the left emphasize the 
green hatching in the centra! area 
and fight the pinkish-red hatching 
and the purple of the woman at 
the right In Untitled (Fig. 4, LC 
291) the reds and pinks are 
stressed, while the greens are 
reduced in importance. Finally 
Untitled (Fig. 5, LC 294), a work 
of encaustic and charcoal, comes 
close to being a painted drawing, 
or a painting which looks back to 
its own genesis. In fact, the entire 
series has a nostalgic feel to it— 
looking back to earlier works of art, 
either by this artist (flags) or by 
others (Grunewald), or, obliquely 
to the trompe Toeil paintings of 
19th-century American artists like 
J.F Peto. In each of the three 
paintings an overhead projector 
was used to project the back¬ 
ground patterning onto the canvas. 



Figure 2 


After the canvas itself was primed 
with wax, the encaustic, dry 
pigments suspended in wax, was 
heated on a hot plate and quickly 
brushed on. The "melted" aspects 
of the flag particularly in (Fig. 3, 

LC 292) came about when heat 
was applied to the waxed surface 
of the painting. 

Despite the reticent, self-referring 
subject matter, these works exhibit 
a bravura technique for the viewer 
to respond to. The beautiful puddled 
areas of ink in Fig. 1, the firm out¬ 
lining of the forms in Fig. 2, the 
richly colored, hatched, melted 
forms in Figs. 3 and 4 are so as¬ 
sured, balanced and complete that 
the viewer need not be immersed 
in the meanings of the forms. Yet 
the meanings, as well as the resis- 
tence to meanings, are there for 
those who seek them. The sym¬ 
biosis between manual and formal 
brilliance is consistent in Johns' 
works: referring often to them¬ 
selves or to humble objects, they 
are still-life paintings o f extraor¬ 
dinary beauty and meaning. 

Michael Edward Shapiro 
Curator of 19th and 20th 
Century Art 
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Works in the Exhibition 

1. Untitled, 1983-84 (LCD 181) 
ink on plastic 
29-3/8x36-1/4 inches 
Collection the artist 

2. Untitled, 1984 (LCD 205) 
pencil on paper 
11-1/2x8 inches 
Collection the artist 

3. Untitled, 1984 (LC 292) 
encaustic on canvas 
50x34 inches 
Collection the artist 

4 Untitled, 1984 (LC 291) 
oil on canvas 
50x34 inches 
Collection Robert and Jane 
Meyerhoff 

5. Untitled, 1984 (LC 294) 
encaustic on canvas 
50x34 inches 
Collection the artist 

6. Untitled, 1984 (LCD 194) 
ink on paper 

42x31 inches 
Collection the artist 

7 Untitled, 1984 (LCD 185) 
watercolor on paper 
18-5/8X13-3/4 inches 
Collection David Whitney 
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Figure 5 


1930 

Born, Allendale, 

South Carolina 

1947-48 

University of 

South Carolina 

1949-51 

New York City 
commercial art school. 
Serves two years in 
army 

1952 

Hunter College in 

New York. 

1954 

Meets Robert Rausch¬ 
enberg and John Cage 

1955 

White Flag, first Target 
pictures 

1956-57 

Gray Alphabets 

1958 

First solo exhibition, Leo 
Castelli Gallery 

1961 

First large Map painting 

1964 

First major retrospective 
exhibition. The Jewish 
Museum, NY 

1965 

Retrospective, Pasadena 
Art Museum 

1970 

Retrospective exhibi¬ 
tions of prints, The 
Philadelphia Museum of 
Art and The Museum of 
Modern Art, NY 

1973 

Collaborates with poet 
Samuel Beckett; creates 
designs for Merce 
Cunningham ballet at 
Paris Opera. 

1977 

Retrospective, The 
Whitney Museum of 
American Art, NY 

1978 

National tour of exhibi¬ 
tion of prints, 1970-77 

1979 

European tour of exhi¬ 
bition of prints 

1981 

Exhibition, Drawings 
from 1971-81, Leo 
Castelli Gallery, Be¬ 
tween the Colock 
and the Bed 

1983 

Racing Thoughts 
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Jasper Johns 


Numbers, 0—9, 
and 5 Postcards 


November 2,2012 to January 5, 2013 
Opening: Thursday, November 1,6:00 to 8:00 p.m. 

Matthew Marks Gallery 
1062 North Orange Grove Avenue 
7818 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles tel 323.654.1830 
matthe wmarks. com 
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Private reception 


Body Double 

Jasper Johns / Bruce Nauman 


Thursday April 4th, 2013 
6-8 pm 


Craig F. Starr Gallery 

5 East 73rd Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone 212 570 1739 



Jasper Johns / Bruce Nauman 


Curated hy Jeffrey Weiss, Senior Curator, Guggenheim Museum 


April 5 - May 24, 2013 

Catalogue available 


Craig F. Starr Gallery 

5 East 73rd Street New York, NY 10021 Tel 212 570 1739 
www.starr-art.com Hours: Mon-Sat 11-5:30 
















Jasper Johns 

Painting Bitten by a Man, 1961 

Encaustic on canvas mounted on type plate, 9% x 6% inches 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift of Jasper Johns in memory of 

Kirk Varnedoe, Chief Curator of the Department of Painting and Sculpture, 1989-2001 

Digital Image © The Museum of Modern Art/Licensed by SCALA / Art Resource, NY 

Art © Jasper Johns/Licensed by YAGA, New York, NY 


Craig F. Starr Gallery 

5 East 73rd Street New York, NY 10021 Tel 212 570 1739 
www.starr-art.com Hours: Mon-Sat 11-5:30 


